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THE    FOREIGNERS, 


CHAPTER    I. 

PAULINE   IN    THE    PARK. 

LONDON  and  the  Park  were  looking 
their  brightest  and  most  springlike 
one  morning  at  the  end  of  April,  when 
two  young  people  got  out  of  a  cab  at 
Albert  Gate,  and,  crossing  over,  strolled 
up  and  down  under  the  trees  watching 
the  riders.  They  were  both  good-looking 
and  well  dressed.  The  fair  beaut}^  and 
elegance  of  the  girl  drew  many  eyes  upon 
her,  for  the  park  was  fuller  than  usual 
that  sunny  spring  day.  Her  companion 
was  insignificant  beside  her,  not  that  he 
thought  so   himself,   for  he    evidently  felt 

VOL.  m.  B 
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like  a  good  specimen  of  a  London  young 
man.  For  some  time  they  were  rather 
silent :  both  looked  crrave  and  dreamv ; 
only  now  and  then  she  replied  carelessly 
and  shortly  to  some  remark  of  his.  Her 
manner  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him 
much  ;  but  presently,  returning  to  the 
subject  they  had  been  talking  off  before, 
he  said  to  her, 

"  So  you  think  it  awfully  dismal,  do 
you  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  more  used  to  it,  you  see.  Being 
away  all  day,  and  not  going  home  till 
late,  with  plenty  of  things  to  interest  one, 
the  difference  does  not  strike  one  so 
strongly.  Of  course  to  you,  coming  from 
such  a  different  house,  and  stopping  there 
all  day,  and  seeing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
struggle,  it's  trying,  no  doubt.  You  feel 
the  discomfort  that  mother  hides  from  us." 
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"  Yes  ;     she    does     hide    it    from    you, 

Kalph,    as    much    as    she    possibly     can. 

I  think  she  tries  too  hard.     It  is  wearing 

her  out.     Do   you    notice    the   gray   hairs 

and  the  hues  in  her  face  that  never  used 

to  be  there?" 

"  Still,  when   you    consider   her   age,    it 

was    almost    time    for    her    to    begin    to 

expect  them." 

"Nonsense!  She  is  only  forty-five." 

"  Well,    forty-five !      That    is     a    good 

deal    more     than     half-way.        Yes,    I've 

noticed    them  ;    but    I    don't  think    she    is 

unhappy,  you  know,  Polly." 

"  You  would  never    see  it  if  she  was." 

"  I  don't  know.     I  saw  that   you    were 

moping,  and  that  was  why  I  asked  you  to 

come    up   with    me    to-day.     I    thought  it 

would  do  you  good  to  see  people,  and  to 

talk  about  it.     There  certainly  is  no  room 

for  that  at  home." 

B  2 
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"  Thank  you.  No  ;  indeed  there  is  not." 
"  At  any  rate,  you  don't  see  your 
fellow-creatures  down  at  Croome,"  said 
Ealph,  looking  about  him  with  satisfaction. 
"  Shall  we  go  to  the  other  side,  or  do  you 
like  the  horses  best  ?  " 

"Let  us  stay  here,"  said  Pauline. 
They  sat  down  under  a  tree,  and  their 
talk  flagged  for  a  few  minutes,  while  their 
fellow  creatures,  riding  and  walking,  passed 
up  and  down,  and  more  and  more  carriages 
beo'an  to  roll  alono^  the  drive. 

"  And  you  like  this  ?  You  often  come 
here  ? "  said  Paidine  to  her  brother. 
There  was  a  slight  touch  of  wondering 
contempt  in  her  tone.  Pauhne,  in  this 
fit  of  low  spirits,  was  forgetting  to  be 
amiable,  and  this  was  a  sad  change  in 
her ;  but  Ealph  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it.  The  family  misfortunes  had  apparently 
done    him    anything    but    harm  ;    he   was 
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more  manly,  more  modest,  and  more 
cheerful.  It  was  evidently  good  for  him 
to  earn  his  own  living. 

"  Now  and  then,  when  I  have  nothiog 
else  to  do,"  he  said. 

"You  like  standing  by,  and  looking  at 
society  over  a  fence  ?  " 

"  0  come,  Polly,  I  am  not  so  proud  as 
you.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  money.  I 
haven't  got  it,  and  they  have ;  why 
shouldn't  I  be  amused  with  looking  at 
them?" 

"  Ah,  well,  people  feel  differently.  I 
should  hate  to  live  in  or  near  London, 
unless  I  was  rich  and  could  do  every- 
thing that  other  people  did." 

"That's  bosh.  What  can  other  people's 
doings  matter  to  you?  Thousands  of 
these  people  would  give  their  money  to 
be  like  you,"  said  Ealph,  suddenly  smiling 
as  he  looked  at  her. 
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"  They  would  like  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  possession  as  a  brother  who 
pays  compliments,  I  daresay,"  said  Pauline, 
smiling  in  her  turn.  "  But  even  for  that, 
my  dear,  they  certainly  would  not  give 
their  money ;  and  when  you  are  a  year  or 
two  older  you  will  know  that  very  well." 

"I  don't  undervalue  money;  never  did. 
But  I  do  think  it  possible  to  live  and  enjoy 
one's  self  without  such  a  great  lot  of  it." 

"Not  in  London." 

"  Even  in  London,  I  think.  But  after 
all,  that  doesn't  concern  you.  You  are 
not  likely  to  live  in  London  at  present." 

"No.  And  I  don't  want  to  think  about 
myself,  but  about  father  and  mother.  I 
do  wish  they  had  more  to  live  upon. 
He  is  getting  anxious,  Ealph  ;  and  if  he 
loses  his  dear  bright  spirits,  it  will  be 
worse  than  mother's  gray  hairs.  He  told 
me   the    other   day  that    pubhshers    were 
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not  an  encouraging  race  of  people.  Of 
course  he  laughed  ;  but  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  him  speak  despondingly 
about   those   things." 

"  What  I  am  afraid  of  is,"  said  Ralph, 
"  that  he  will  take  to  printing  these  books 
at  his  own  risk.  I  know  how  that  would 
end.  We  must  try  and  prevent  his  doing 
that,  at  all  costs.  I  think,  do  you  know, 
Aunt  Lucia  might  help  him  more  than 
she    does." 

Pauline .  sighed  "Yes,"  she  said,  "but 
who  is  to  suororest  it  to  her  ?     And  she  is 

Co 

doing  enough  for  us*  already  ;  she  has  got 
me." 

"  Your  tone  of  voice  wouldn't  gratify 
her,"  said  Ralph.  "  That's  not  much,  after 
all.  You  don't  cost  more  than  a  hundred 
a  year,  I  daresay.  You  eat  little  enough, 
you  want  no  ball-dresses  there  at  Croome, 
and  this  is    the   first  journey  you've   had 
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since  last  summer — since  you  belonged  to 
her,  in  fact.  But  of  course  there's  the 
future  to  think  of.  It's  plain  that  she 
means  you  to  be  her  heir.  So  I  don't 
think  you  need  complain,  Mrs.  Pauline. 
You  will  be  the  richest  of  us  all  in  the 
end,  and  there  will  be  no  more  looking 
at  society  over  a  fence,  as  you  describe 
what  you  and  I  are  doing  now." 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself,"  said  Pauline, 
and  then  she  stopped  short.  She  generally 
was  careful  to  avoid  the  subject  of  her 
aunt's  intentions,  being  aware  that  she 
did  not  wish  them  to  be  known.  Some- 
times the  girl  wished  that  she  did  not 
know  them  herself;  the  consciousness 
that  all  the  ease  of  her  present  life  must 
come  to  a  sudden  end  one  day  had  some- 
thing souring  in  it,  something  that  drove 
away  peace  and  enjoyment,  keeping  her 
mind  restless    as  to   the  future.     If   Aunt 
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Lucia  would  have  left  things  uncertain, 
one  might  have  been  a  little  justified  in 
enjoying  tlie  day  as  it  passed,  and  even 
ia  building  castles  for  days  to  come ;  but 
there  are  limits  to  self-deception,  and 
Pauline's  sharp  lesson  last  year  had  left 
her  with  a  larger  share  of  cold  prudence 
and  anxiety.     Somehow,  too.  Aunt  Lucia's 

m 

youth  made  her  feel  old.  She  was  very 
fond  of  her,  but  their  natures  were  too 
entirely  different  for  real  sympathy ;  the 
elder  woman's  romance  often  made  the 
younger  one  smile. 

"Who  will  be,  if  you  are  not?"  said 
Ralph,  pursuing  his   argument. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? "  said  Pauline, 
evasively. 

"  Not  Dunstan,  surely  ?  By  the  bye, 
how  is  he  getting  on  now  at  Croome  ? 
Has  he  quite  got  over  his  notion  of  going- 
back   to  the  north?" 
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"Yes,  I  think   so.  for  the   present." 
"  I  wonder  Aunt  Lucia  troubles  herself 
to  keep  him.     Wasn't    he    very    nearly  off 
in  the  autumn  ?     She  wrote  a  mad  sort  of 
letter  to  father  about  the  living." 

"  I  believe  he  did  mean  to  go  then," 
Pauline    answered.     "  But   she   found   she 

could  not  do  without    him,   and    he   came 

» 

back  again  after  a  few  weeks.      She  likes 
him  better  than  anybody,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  daresay  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow," 
said  Ealph,  kindly.  "  Only  I  hate  affecta- 
tion, and  I  don't  see  the  sense  of  a  parson 
trying  to  look  like  other  men — which  he 
never  succeeds  in  doing,  by  the  bye.  Ben 
Dunstan  wouldn't  look  like  a  layman  if 
he  dressed  himself  all  in  blue.  Well,  Philip 
thinks  there  is  nobody  like  him,  and  I 
suppose  he  is  a  good  man,  but  he's  not 
the  man  to  have  Croome.  You  don't 
mean   to   say  you   think  that  likely  ? " 
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"Anything  is  likely.  You  know  Aunt 
Lucia." 

"Do  you  think  he  tries  to  get  round 
her?" 

"  No ;  most  certainly  not.  He  is  per- 
fectly honest  and  perfectly  unworldly," 
PauUne  answered,  with  earnestness. 

She  felt  it  necessary  to  do  Ben  full 
justice,  the  more  that  he  had  been  a  cause 
of  vexation  to  her  all  through  that  winter. 
Miss  Mowbray,  with  a  curious  quiet 
obstinacy,  which  lay  underneath  all  her 
whims,  and  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  give  up  a  pet  project,  unless  it  was 
driven  off  by  a  more  attractive  one,  had 
no  sooner  realised  the  utter  hopelessness 
and  absurdity  of  Pauline's  French  love- 
affair  than  she  determined,  in  her  own 
mind,  to  keep  Ben  at  Croome.  By  some 
arguments  she  prevailed  over  his  stubborn- 
ness, which,  after  all,  was  not  so  great  as 
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hers,  and  persuaded  him  to  remain  Eector 
of  Croome  ;  so  after  a  few  weeks'  absence, 
as  Pauhne  told  her  brother,  he  came  back 
asfain.  Thev  once  more  saw  each  other 
constantly  ;  this  could  not  be  helped, 
though  Ben  was  very  stiff  at  first,  and 
avoided  the  Court  as  much  as  possible. 
Pauline  had  no  reason  to  complain  that 
he  teased  her,  or  that  his  manner  to  her 
was  not  just  as  quiet  and  indifferent  as 
hers  to  him  ;  but  of  course  she  knew  very 
well  that  he  and  Aunt  Lucia  had  the  same 
thing  in  their  heads  always  ;  and  does  not 
one  see  every  day  in  the  world  how  an 
idea  that  is  at  first  scouted  as  odious 
smooths  down  its  ugly  points  in  time  ? 
how  its  attractions,  such  as  they  are,  come 
into  fuller  view,  so  that  the  impossible 
becomes  possible  ?  Miss  Mowbray  knew 
the  world  better  than  either  Ben  or 
Pauline ;  she  knew,  alas,  though  she  hardly 
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told  herself  the  sad  worldly  truth,  that, 
as  long  as  a  golden  light  shone  from  her  on 
Ben,  his  chance  was  improving  every  day. 
Happy  as  she  was  with  Aunt  Lucia, 
Pauline  would  gladly  have  escaped  from 
Croome  any  time  in  that  winter  ;  but  she 
had  nowhere  else  to  go.  She  wished  to 
live  at  home,  and  when  her  aunt  sent  her 
there  for  a  month's  visit  in  the  spring,  she 
came,  hoping  that  her  father  and  mother 
would  not  consent  to  part  with  her  again. 
But  she  soon  found  that  another  useless 
person  w^ould  be  a  burden  on  the  house- 
hold, whose  struggling  existence,  a  kind 
of  life  she  had  never  realised  till  now, 
made  her  miserable  ;  she  saw  that  she  was 
helpless,  and  must  go  patiently  back  to 
Croome.  She  asked  her  mother  one  day 
if  there  was  no  work,  nothing  that  she 
could  do  to  help  them.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
kissed  her,  and  stroked  her  fair  head. 
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"  No,  darling,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  a 
comfort  and  help  for  us  to  think  of  you 
quite  safe  and  happy  with  Aunt  Lucia  ; 
she  knows  how  grateful  we  are.  We  only 
want  to  see  you  strong  and  contented. 
The  others  are  good  children,  and  we  are 
all  very  happy  together." 

Poor  Mrs.  Mowbray,  no  doubt,  deceived 
herself  as  to  the  future,  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  gratitude  owed  to  Aunt  Lucia  ; 
but  Pauline  could  say  nothing  about  that. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  Croome  Court 
was  plainly  her  home. 

If  Ealph  and  Pauline  had  not  been 
very  much  interested  in  their  own  affairs, 
they  might  have  noticed  a  tall  young 
man,  dark,  pale,  grave,  and  dignified, 
who  came  walking  slowly  along  under 
those  same  trees.  If  they  had  not  sat 
down  when  they  did  they  must  have 
met    him  face    to  face.      As    it    was,    he 
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lifted  his  eyes,  saw  Pauline  as  she  turned 
out  of  the  path,  and  quietly  moved  away 
behind  the  trees  to  avoid  her.  Then  he 
walked  up  and  down  m  the  background, 
watching  those  two  as  they  sat  and 
talked  together.  It  is  probable  that  all 
the  people  there,  except  Ealph  and 
Pauline,  noticed  him,  and  even  in  a 
place  so  public  and  cosmopoHtan  won- 
dered who  he  was.  The  Marquis  de 
Maulevrier  was  not  dressed  like  a  Lon- 
don dandy,  or  quite  like  a  young  Eng- 
lishman at  all.  There  was  something 
stately  and  graceful  about  him,  an  old- 
fashioned  air,  perhaps,  with  a  little  ad- 
ditional stiffness  owing  to  this  new  and 
uncongenial  country.  With  his  dark 
eyes  and  his  solemnity,  he  looked  like 
a  Spanish  grandee  ;  he  might  have  been 
a  wandering  prince  in  more  romantic 
days  than  ours. 
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But  one  knows  that  poor  Gerard,  in 
spite  of  his  imposing  looks,  was  only  a 
restless  and  lonely  and  disappointed  man. 
He  had  no  hope,  no  future.  He  had 
come  to  England  after  the  long  dismal 
winter  at  Maulevrier,  chiefly  at  his 
mother's  wish,  for  she  was  almost 
frightened  by  his  daily  melancholy.  She 
knew,  and  so  did  he,  that  the  Mowbrays 
had  lived  far  away  in  the  west,  and  he 
came  without  any  idea  of  seeking  them 
out,  or  of  going  anywhere  beyond  London. 

"  One  ought  to  see  London,"  said  the 
Marquise,  and  Gerard  agreed  with  her. 

He  had  now  been  in  London  twenty- 
four  hours,  had  looked  about  him,  had 
decided  that  it  was  hopelessly  inferior 
to  Paris ;  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  back  the  next  day  and  run  down  to 
Biarritz,  where  he  might  find  a  few  old 
acquaintances.     Li  London  he  was  alone : 
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his  mother  had  ordered  him  to  pa}^  visits 
to  two  or  three  French  people,  old 
friends  of  his  fathers ;  but  he  felt  dis- 
inclined to  do  anything  that  would  keep 
him  longer  in  the  country.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  England  was  an  odious 
country ;  he  saw  no  one  that  reminded 
him  in  the  least  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  for 
whose  sake  he  had  once  felt  inclined  to 
like  all  Englishmen  ;  and  he  had  strolled 
into  the  Park  that  morning  in  search  of 
quietness  and  fresh  air,  thinking  he 
would  see  no  one  so  early.  Being  dis- 
appointed, he  was  trying  to  make  his 
way  past  all  these  people,  to  find,  if 
possible,  some  part  of  the  Park  where 
one  miglit  walk  alone,  when  Pauline 
Mowbray  and  her  companion  came  to- 
wards him,  and  turned  out  of  the  path 
to  sit  down  in  the   pleasant  shade. 

"  She   is   married ! "  was    the   immediate 
VOL.  m.  c 
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thought  of  the  Frenchman.  "  And  lately, 
too ;  for  see  how  much  they  have  to  say 
to  each  other !  He  is  very  young — only 
a  boy — rich,  no  doubt,  or  they  could  not 
have  married,  for  I  suppose  her  father 
could  give  her  nothing.  Ah,  she  is  not 
happy ;  she  is  discontented,  she  hardly 
smiles  as  she  talks  to  him.  No  wonder  ; 
he  is  a  wretched  indiffeT-ent  boy ;  he 
looks  more  at  the  horses  than  at  her." 
Poor  Ealph  did  not  know  how  hardly 
he  was  being  criticised  by  the  dark 
figure  in  the  background,  who,  all  the 
time  that  he  and  Pauline  sat  there 
talking,  was  within  sight  of  them, 
though  never  very  near.  Gerard's 
mistake  would  have  struck  him  as 
ridiculous,  yet  it  was  not ;  for  certainly 
a  girl  like  Pauline  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  go  out  in  Paris  with  no  com- 
panion  but    her     brother.       Besides,    last 
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yeaar,   Puline  had    always    talked    of  her 

brothers  as  schoolboys,    which    they  then 

were,   Ealph  havmg  grown    up  suddenly ; 

and  there  was  no  family  likeness  between 

her    fair    self    and     the     dark     obstinate 

features     of     Ealph.        Gerard's    mistake 

was    most    natural    and    reasonable. 

The    next    question    in    his    mind    was 

ought  he  to  go  and  speak   to    her?     She 

had    not    seen    him,    and   the  matter  was 

entirely  in    his    own  hands.     He    did  not 

think    he    wished    to    speak  to   her.       It 

must     be     painful.        He     had     forgotten 

nothing,    and    a    certain      paleness      and 

depression  that   he  saw  in  her  seemed  to 

say  that  she  also  had    a  memory.     If  she 

had     been  blooming,    contented,  laughing, 

and  happy ;  if  he  could  have  felt  sure  that 

his    presence    or   absence    would  make  no 

difference    to    her,     that    the    dark    boy's 

victory    w^as    secure,    that    no     old    love 

c  2 
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could  have  power  to  throw  a  shadow, 
then  Gerard  thought  he  might  have  gone 
up  and  talked  for  ten  minutes  on  the 
strength  of  the  old  acquaintance.  Her 
indifference  would  have  made  it  easy  for 
him  to  seem  indifferent  too.  This  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  feelings.  The  longer 
he  watched  her,  sitting  beside  the  young 
man  under  the  trees  yonder,  the  less 
calm  he  became.  He  knew  that  on  his 
side,  at  least,  the  old  love  had  only 
slept,  and  that  the  sight  of  her  had 
already  roused  it  to  strong  and  painful 
life  again.  He  was  half  angry  with  her 
— most  unreasonably — forgetting  that  if 
Frangoise  de  Brye  had  been  as  resigned 
as  himself,  he  would  have  been  married 
long  ago. 

On  the  whole  it  became  every  moment 
more  difficult  to  go  and  present  himself 
to    Pauline,  whose    new    name    even    was 
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unknown  to  him  ;  and  he  lingered  about 
in  his  indecision  till  she  settled  the 
question  by  getting  up  and  walking  away 
rather  quickly  with  her  companion. 

Monsieur  de  Maulevrier  followed  them 
a  little  distance,  but  she  never  looked 
round.  The}^  crossed  the  road,  and  were  soon 
lost  to  sight  behind  carriages  and  people. 

He  presently  went  back  to  his  hotel, 
and  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  walking 
up  and  down  his  room,  now  bitterly  re- 
gretting that  he  had  not  spoken  to  her. 
He  had  come  to  London  with  no  hopes, 
no  projects  connected  with  her.  He 
knew  that  her  home  was  a  long  way  off 
and  had  never  for  a  moment  expected  to 
see  her.  Ever  since  they  parted,  that 
morning  at  Maulevrier,  he  had  know^n 
that  the  affair  was  hopeless  and  at  an 
end.  He  was  no  more  able  to  marry  her 
now  than  when  he  had  been    ens^aged    to 
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Fran9oise  de  Brye ;  yet  he  had  never 
thought  seriously  of  her  marrying  any 
one  else,  and  this  discovery  was  a  horrid 
shock  to  him.  iStill,  he  had  been  a  fool 
not  to  speak  to  her  ;  for  he  must  posi- 
tively know  who  the  dark  fellow  was, 
where  she  lived,  whether  she  was  happy ; 
he  could  not  go  back  to  France  in  this 
tantalising  state  of  uncertainty. 

Then  he  thought  of  her  father,  who 
had  always  been  so  friendly  to  him.  He 
had  his  address  at  Cleeve.  Now  that 
Pauline  was  married,  and  in  London, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  oroino-  down 
to  Cleeve  and  paying  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Mowbray.  One  would  see  the  beautiful 
West  of  England,  which  the  Mowbray s 
used  to  talk  of  so  affectionately ;  one; 
would  hear  all  the  truth  about  everything. 

"  I  will  go  to-morrow,"  the  Marquis 
decided   with   himself. 


CHAPTEE   11. 

AN    AiTERXOOX    AT    CLEEVE. 

/^EOOME  was  not  an  easy  place  to 
approach  by  railway.  Few  trains 
stopped  at  its  little  way-side  station,  and 
for  these  one  generally  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  at  Cleeve. 

Pauline  knew  that  she  would  have 
quite  two  hours  to  wait  there  when  she 
returned  to  Aunt  Lucia,  the  day  but  one 
after  her  walk  with  Ealph  in  the  Park. 
She  was  not  at  all  happy.  She  knew 
that  her  father  and  mother,  like  Ealph, 
were  satisfied  in  their  minds  about  her 
future,  and  thought  that  her  aunt  had 
adopted  her,  in  the  most  generous  sense  of 
the    word.     Pauline    felt    that   they    were 
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a  little  unreasonable,  and  wished  to 
undeceive  them ;  but  this  was  difficult 
without  telling  them  all  she  knew ;  and 
it  seemed  cruel,  besides,  to  take  away 
the  one  bright  gleam  of  good  fortune 
which  cheered  their  lives  now. 

Pauline  was  not  at  all  of  a  hard  or 
an  enduring  disposition ;  she  neither  liked 
to  bear  pain  herself,  nor  to  give  it  to 
other  people  ;  she  had  a  way  of  making 
hfe  liveable  by  looking  out  for  compensa- 
tions, and  driving  disagreeable  facts  out 
of  her  head.  Much  as  she  loved  her 
own  people,  the  month  spent  with  them 
had  been  extremely  depressing ;  she  had 
felt  her  own  helplessness,  and  certainly 
did  not  think  less  of  money  from  being 
confronted  with  the  want  of  it. 

Now  she  was  going  back  to  Aunt  Lucia 
and  Croome,  and — to  be  quite  truthful 
about     Pauline — the     further     the     train 
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carried  her  from  London,  the  nearer  she 
came  to  those  quiet  regions  of  the  west, 
the  more  she  succeeded  in  comforting 
herself,  in  reasoning  out  the  lesson  that  one 
must  make  the  best  of  things,  and  take 
contentedly  what  life  offered  one,  even  if  it 
was  not,  and  never  could  be,  what  one 
would  have  chosen  for  one's  self. 

"  After  all,  as  I'm  not  a  boy,  and  can't 
work,  this  is  better  for  us  all  than  my 
living  at  home,"  Pauline  told  herself.  "  As 
to  what  is  to  come  —  why,  nobody 
knows." 

This  conclusion  may  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  mental  shrug.  There 
bad  always  been  visible  in  Pauline's  char- 
acter a  mixture  of  her  father's  sentiment 
and  her  mother's  common  sense.  Last 
year  the  first  had  reigned  supreme,  and 
having  made  a  sad  failure,  seemed  now, 
perhaps    wisely,    to    have    given    up    the 
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reins  to  the  other.  But  Pauhne  had  not 
all  her  mother's  good  qualities,  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  lazy  selfishness  which  some 
people  mistake  for  prudence. 

However,  poor  girl,  she  felt  tolerably 
lonely  when  the  train  drew  up  at  Cleeve 
station,  where,  in  old  days,  two  or  three 
bright  faces  would  have  been  watching  for 
her.  Her  aunt  had  talked  of  sending  a 
maid  to  meet  her,  but  Pauline  could  not 
even  see  the  maid,  as  she  looked  up  and 
down  the  platform.  Her  new  philosophy 
was  immediately  tried,  however,  by  the 
sight  of  a  familiar  face,  and  proved  itself 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

When  Ben  Dunstan  came  forward,  she 
met  him  with  a  smile,  on  which  his  steady 
gravity  relaxed  at  once.  Of  course  Pauline 
did  not  care  to  see  him,  but  she  was  a 
little  glad  to  see  any  one  who  certainly 
cared  to  see  her.     It  is  an  old  story,  and 
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the  only  explanation  of  many  arrange- 
ments in  this  life. 

"  Here  3^ou  are  !  "  said  Ben.  "  How  did 
you  leave  them  all  at  Sandridge?" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,"  Pauline  an- 
swered, cheerfully.  "  Have  you  seen  Eay 
anywhere?  My  aunt  said  she  would  send 
her  to  meet  me." 

"  She  is  not  come  ;  she  had  a  headache," 
said  Ben. 

"  One  of  her  bad  headaches,  poor 
thing ! " 

''Yesterday,  yes.  I  was  there  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  your  aunt  was  in  a 
fuss,  I  told  her  I  must  be  in  Cleeve  to- 
day, and  could  meet  you  and  see  to  your 
luggage.  Are  those  your  things?  Wes- 
tern line,  4.5,"  said  Ben  to  the  porter, 
who  came  up  touching  his  cap  in  recog- 
nition of  Pauline. 

"  How  horrid   it   is   to  wait  so   long ! " 
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she  remarked.  "  I  suppose  I  had  better 
go  and  see  somebody — Mrs.  Marsh  or 
Mrs.  Lawrence." 

"  Miss  Mowbray  supposed  you  would  do 
something  of  that  kind,"  said  Ben.  "You 
would  tell  them  about  the  fashions,  she 
said ;  she  talked  about  the  shops  in  Bond 
Street,  and  said  you  would  be  able  to 
describe  them.  And  of  course  poor  old 
Mrs.  Lawrence  can  see  nothing  for  her- 
self." 

"  The  shops,  the  fashions !  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  Mrs.  Lawrence,  so  I  won't 
go  to  her,"  said  Pauline,  rebelliously. 

"  What,  you  haven't  been  in  Bond 
Street  ?  Well,  but  you  know,  down  here, 
we  expect  people  to  come  back  very 
brilliant  from  London.  We  sit  round  and 
hang  upon  their  words." 

"  You  will  find  it  a  sad  waste  of  time 
for  once,"  said  Pauline,  smiling. 
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"  Are  you  very  sorry  to  come  back  ?  " 
said  Ben,  in  a  different  tone. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  I  am  rather 
glad.     I  don't  like  London." 

"  That  seems  odd  ;  but  your  aunt  will  be 
pleased,"  said  Ben.  "It  is  extraordinary 
to  hear  an  intelligent  person  talk  as  she 
does.  Instead  of  being  proud  of  London, 
she  almost  seems  to  despise  it." 

"Yes;  I  agree  with  her — I  despise  it," 
said  Pauline.  "  Not  exactly,  though ;  I 
believe  my  feeling  is  envy.  Ealph  took 
me  into  the  Park  on  Tuesday,  and  was 
surprised  because  I  did  not  like  looking  at 
smarter  people  than  myseK." 

"  Waste  and  show — of  course  not." 

"  Xo,  not  at  all.  I  should  have  liked  to 
share  in  the  waste  and  show,  and  was 
angry  because  I  could  not." 

Pauline  talked  away,  rather  happy  in 
her  grumblings,  and  not  caring  in  the  least 
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what  impression  she  made  on  Ben  Diinstan. 
They  were  now  walking  together  up  the 
shady  road  outside  the  station  which  led 
into  the  pleasant  town  of  Cleeve. 

"  Pity  you  came  away  so  soon,"  he  said, 
gravely.  "You  should  have  taken  a  good 
long  course  of  Park  when  you  were  about 
it.  But  I  did  not  mean  that  part  of  the 
business,  you  know.  I  was  thinking  more 
of  the  East  End,  and  all  the  splendid  work 
they  do  in  London.  Society  is  nothing  to 
me." 

"  It  would  be  everything  to  me,  if  I 
could  really  enjoy  it,"  said  Pauline. 

"  Mrs.  Marsh  will  sympathise  with  you," 
said  Ben.  "  I  have  heard  her  say  the  same 
thing.  She  is  banished  and  wasted  down 
here.  This  is  her  corner  is  it  not  ?  So  I'll 
leave  you." 

"  Guod-bye,"  said  Pauline.  He  had 
spoken  rather  rudely,   and    now   vanished 
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suddenly ;  yet  slie  had  not  felt  ^  angry, 
and   was   sorry   that  he  chose  to  go. 

"  What  a  bear  he  is !  "  she  said  to 
herself,  half-smiling ;  and  then  she  looked 
along  Mrs.   Marsh's   road. 

It  was  dusty  and  sunny ;  the  road 
into  the  town  was  much  pleasanter.  It 
would  be  a  bore  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Marsh 
— a  kind  stupid  old  woman,  an  admiral's 
widow,  who  thought  herself  a  great 
person,  and  was  generally  made  a  fuss 
with  at  Cleeve.  But  Aunt  Lucia  and 
Ben,  apparently,  had  settled  that  Pauline 
was  to  spend  her  afternoon  thus.  She 
felt  tired  and  resigned,  and  did  not  know 
what  else  to  do ;  and  she  began  walking 
very  slowly  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Marsh. 

There  were,  of  course,  plenty  more 
acquaintances  in  Cleeve ;  but  they  lived 
scattered  here    and    there,    and    most    of 
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them  a  long  way  from  the  station  ;  also 
Mrs.  Marsh  was  the  most  harmless.  She 
had  been  very  kind  to  the  Mowbray 
boys  and  girls  in  the  old  days,  and 
Pauline  felt  more  inclined  to  confront 
one  quiet  old  lady  than  a  number  of 
talking  questioning  young  people ;  yet 
she  wished  much  more  to  avoid  every 
one. 

She  had  not  parted  from  Ben  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes  when  a  step 
behind  her  turned  out  to  be  his,  and 
his  gruff   voice   sounded  at  her  shoulder. 

"  You  have  a  headache,  haven't  you  ?  " 
he  said. 

"^o — yes — I  think  not,"  said  Pauline, 
vaguely.  "  I  shall  have  one  very  soon. 
Are  you  coming   to  Mrs.  Marsh,  too  ?  " 

"  Not  I ;  but  it  struck  me  you  might 
like  to  do  something  else.  Would  you 
care     to     walk    up     to     the     Point?      I 
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thought  of  going  there,  just  to  see  the 
Lodge  and  all  the  old  place  again  ;  but 
perhaps  you  would  rather  not." 

Pauline  hesitated  a  moment.  He  stood 
looking  at  her.  gravely  waiting  for  her 
answer. 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  she 
said  at  last ;  "  only  don't  make  me  talk 
when  we  are  up  there." 

"Xo,"  said  Ben. 

He  was  not  exactly  surprised  that, 
having  said  this,  she  talked  of  her  own 
accord  all  the  way — along  the  green  path 
outside  the  town,  between  its  gardens 
and  the  sea ;  then  through  the  lane 
where  the  tall  hedgerow  elms  were 
coming  into  leaf;  then  upon  the  sloping 
down,  the  rough  familiar  path  leading 
under  fruit-trees  in  white  and  pink — the 
short  cut  to  the  Lodge  garden  which  the 
young  Mowbrays  had  made  for  themselves. 

VOL.  m.  D 
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A  little  wind  was  blowing  out  at  sea 
— they  could  hear  the  waves  splashing 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  down  broke 
into  gray  cliff — and  the  pine-wood 
beyond,  high  above  their  heads,  was 
singing  sadly  to  the  breeze ;  but  they 
were  sheltered,  and  felt  nothing  but  the 
sweet  freshness  of  the  air.  It  seemed  to 
Pauline  that  she  had  not  breathed  such 
air  for  years  ;  not  since  she  was  a  girl, 
such  a  very  long  time  ago.  She  felt 
herself  quite  an  old  and  worldly  woman 
now.  A  pity  ;  and  these  dear  old  walks 
seemed  to  say  so  ;  but  was  it  one's  own 
fault,  after  all  ?  They  skirted  the  wall 
of  the  garden,  now  strangers'  ground, 
and  climbed  up  into  the  pine- wood  on 
their  way  to  the  Point.  Ben  was  not  at 
all  an  aggressive  companion ;  he  did  not 
ask  many  questions,  and  Pauline  did  not 
think  of  him  much  as  she  talked  to  him. 
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She  told  him  a  great  deal  about  her 
father  and  mother,  about  their  little 
home  at  Sandridge,  about  the  children 
and  all  their  doings.  Ealph  would  have 
been  surprised  to  hear  himself  reckoned 
amon^  the  children.  There  was  a  kind 
of  sad  pleasure  in  telling  this  history  to 
any  one  who  knew  them  all  so  well,  and 
by  his  goodness  to  Philip  had  earned  a 
real  interest  in  them.  Not  that  Ben  was 
very  sympathising ;  he  evidently  thought 
it  no  great  hardship  to  live  in  a  small 
house  and  consider  one's  pence,  and 
bestow  some  thought  on  legs  of  mutton  ; 
but  Pauline  had  an  instinct  that  his 
hardness  was  more  in  theory  than  in 
practice,  and  she  talked  to  him  in  a  way 
that  made  Ben  secretly  happy.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  both  of  them  had 
forgotten  his  rash  and  ill-advised  be- 
haviour in    the   autumn ;    for  this    might 

D  2 
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have  been  the  old  time  before  Pauhne 
went  to  France,  except  that  Ben  was 
more  grave,  matter-of-fact,  and  even 
grumpy.  But  under  the  circumstances, 
his  quiet  unsentimental  manner  made 
it  easier  to  get  on  with  him.  The 
few  questions  he  asked  were  practical 
ones,  about  the  boys,  and  about  Mr. 
Mowbray's  books,  under  their  business 
aspect.  Pauline  told  him  all  she  thought 
and  feared,  and  he  spoke  hopefully  :  the 
boys  were  good  boys,  and  Mr.  Mowbray 
had  real  talent,  which  would  no  doubt 
soon  be  recognised. 

"He's  not  like  me,"  said  Ben.  "If 
the  Bishop  was  to  put  an  extinguisher 
on  me,  I  should  have  to  dig  in  the 
fields.  T  couldn't  write  a  booi^  to  save 
my  life." 

"  Have  you  been  quarrelling  with  the 
Bishop  ? "  said  Pauline,  a  little  absently. 


"  No  ;  but  I  may,  one  of  these  days." 
They  both  became  silent  as  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  vreve 
blown  by  the  breeze,  and  looked  out, 
and  saw  the  "  white  sails  flying  on  the 
yellow  sea."  One  or  two  islands,  or 
rather  rocks,  were  faintly  shadowed  in 
the  distance ;  the  old  childish  feeling  of 
magic  and  mystery  came  over  Pauline 
as  she  gazed  across  the  water. 

Ben  walked  a  little  way  further  on, 
leaving  her  alone  on  the  high  point ;  he,* 
too,  remembered  the  merry  voices  that 
used  to  shout  there  ;  and  he  remem- 
bered, with  a  tenderness  betrayed  to  no 
one,  that  afternoon  last  summer  when  he 
came  up  with  Mr.  Mowbray,  and  found 
her  lying  on  cushions  in  the  midst  of 
the  children,  soft,  and  gentle,  and  smiling, 
with  a  smile  even  for  him,  by  which  he 
had  been  fool  enough   to  feel  very  much 
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encouraged.  He  could  not  quite  under- 
stand her  now,  and  in  his  private  opinion 
it  would  have  been  better  for  her  to 
live  with  her  own  family  and  share  their 
troubles. 

"There  is  something  ^^^rong  with  her," 
thouorht  Ben.  "She  is  not  contented. 
Perhaps  some  day  she  may  change  her 
mind — even  yet — " 

He  turned  round  to  look  at  her,  and 
saw  that  she  was  coming  towards  him, 
so  he  hurried  up  the  hill  to  meet  her. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  she  said ;  "  but 
there  is  nothing  to  do  here.  Shall  we 
go  back  to  the  town?  I  am  afraid  I 
am  boring  vou  very  much." 

"Xo,  you  are  not,"  said  Ben.  "Tired 
of  it,  are  you?     Well,  let  us  go  down." 

As  they  walked  back  she  began  to 
talk  about  her  aunt,  asking  if  she  had 
missed  her  much. 
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"  Of  course,"  said  Ben,  in  liis  driest 
tone. 

"Has  she  told  you  so?" 

"Yes,  a  dozen  times." 

Pauline  orlanced  at  him  with  a  lauo^h 
in  her  eyes.  If  he  had  been  anybody 
else  she  mis^ht  have  asked  him  if  he  was 
jealous ;  but,  after  all,  Ben  had  set  up 
a  barrier  by  his  foolishness  in  the 
autumn ;  it  was  impossible  to  be  quite 
so  easily  intimate  now.  This  was  un- 
fortunate, for  he  was  a  good  creature — 
an  excellent  creature — Miss  Pauline  Mow- 
l^ray  assured  herself. 

In  the  wood,  as  they  went  down,  they 
met  a  woman,  who  greeted  Paulme  cor- 
dially. She  was  the  old  gardener's  wife 
at  the   Lodge. 

"  Well,  now,"  she  said,  "  it's  funny  as 
things  should  happen  like  this.  Yesterday 
evening,  a   good  bit   later   than  this,  who 
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should  I  meet  but  a  young  gentleman  at 
this  very  spot.  He  was  wandering  about 
lost-like,  and  asked  me  the  way  back  to 
the  town.  I  made  shift  to  understand 
him,  but  it  wasn't  that  easy,  for  he  was 
a  foreigner." 

"Foreigners  don't  come  here  very 
often,  do  they,  J\Irs.  Selwood?  I  remem- 
ber a  German  once,"   said  Pauhne. 

"Do  you,  Miss?  Well,  this  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  he  knew  the  master,  and 
was  inquiring  after  him.  But  it  seemed 
he'd  heard  in  the  town  that  the  master 
was  gone  away,  so  he  hadn't  been  to  the 
house,  but  was  walking  about  here  to  pass 
the  time-like.  I  don't  think  he  was  after 
no  mischief,  though  my  husband  said 
maybe  he  was  ;  but  French  or  no  French^ 
he  was  a  gentleman,  if  ever  I  see  one." 

Pauline  was  now  listening  intently  to 
Mrs.    Selwood.     There     stood     the     good 
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woman  in  her  white  apron,  her  broad 
smiling  face  and  honest  gray  eyes  under 
a  clean  sun-bonnet,  speaking  slowly  in 
her  sweet  west-country  tones.  Pauline 
had  turned  a  little  pale  as  she  listened. 
Ben,  standing  behind  her,  looked  stolidly 
grave,  as  usual ;  but  his  ears  were  wide 
open,  and  in  his  heart  he  was  quite  ready 
to  second  a^ood  gardener  Selwood.  The 
shadows  moved  and  played  on  the  red 
ground,  for  tlie  breeze  was  getting  up  now 
and  the  pine-tops  were  rushing  like  waves 
and  singing  in  the  air. 


CHAPTEE    III. 

THE    STRANGER. 

ITIHAT  morning  Miss  Mowbray  was 
-■-  stepping  about  her  garden  in  tlie 
sunshine.  One  could  not  say  that  she 
walked  in  her  garden ;  the  expression 
would  be  far  too  prosaic  for  her.  She  had 
a  way  of  moving  lightly,  with  her  pretty 
figure  erect  and  her  head  high,  as  if  she 
rather  despised  the  earth  that  carried  her. 
Thus  she  rambled  here  and  there,  from 
trees  to  flowers,  from  lawn  to  greenhouses, 
giving  her  fanciful  orders  everywhere, 
with  her  scissors  in  one  hand,  and  a  large 
parasol  in  the  other.  She  was  happy  that 
morning,  for  Pauline  was  coming  back, 
and  she  had  missed  her  very  much  during 
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tlie  month  slie  was  away.  The  house 
must  be  filled  with  flowers  to  welcome 
her. 

Miss  Mowbray  was  rather  pleased  and 
amused  at  the  stroke  of  policy — was 
it  her  own  or  Ben's? — which  had  sent 
him  to  meet  Pauline  at  Cleeve  and.  to  make 
himself  useful  to  her.  Poor  old  Pay's 
headache  had  not  come  in  so  badly  this 
time  as  it  generally  did. 

In  the  course  of  her  wanderings  Miss 
Mowbray  strayed  into  the  hall  to  fetch  a 
basket,  and  coming  out  again  upon  the 
lawn,  saAV  a  stranger  at  the  gate,  which 
was  opposite  the  house,  under  the  shade 
of  some  tall  elm  trees. 

Croome  Court  was  looking  its  best  that 
morning  ;  sunshine  always  became  it 
wonderfully.  Its  broad  red  front,  all 
embroidered  with  pale  and  graceful 
festoons  of  wistaria,  lay  in   the    full,  still, 
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calm  sunshine,  as  solid  in  its  beauty  as 
its  mistress  -was  ethereal  in  hers  ;  the  great 
trees  on  one  side  rose  high  above  the 
chimneys,  they  and  their  shadows  all  a 
fine  graceful  tracery,  more  beautiful  than 
heavy  foliage  ;  the  rooks  made  a  sleepy 
noise  about  their  high  houses.  All  else 
was  so  still  that  the  rippling  splash  of 
the  stream,  under  the  arches  of  the  old 
stone  bridcfe  which  carried  the  road  across 
it,  could  be  plainly  heard  as  one  stood  at 
the  house-door.  The  mill  was  not  work- 
ing, and  there  was  no  other  sound  about 
the  Court  except  the  occasional  passing 
of  wheels,  and  the  footsteps  of  some  one 
who,  like  this  stranger,  came  down  the 
hill  and  over  the  bridge  on  his  way  from 
the  station  half  a  mile  off. 

Miss  Mowbray  paused ;  she  was  turn- 
ing towards  her  favourite  walled  garden, 
but  as  this  person  came  in  at  the  gate  his 
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looks  attracted  and  puzzled  her.  She  ended 
by  going  a  few  steps  to  meet  him,  having 
perceived  that  her  visitor  was  a  singu- 
larly handsome  and  distinguished-looking 
young  man.  He  took  off  his  hat  as  they 
approached  each  other,  and  made  her 
a  low  bow.  ^liss  ^lowbray,  whose  man- 
ners were  rather  demonstrative,  acknow- 
ledged this  most  graciously.  He  then 
spoke  to  her  in  English,  with  a  strong 
French  accent.  She,  whose  dislike  of 
foreigners,  like  most  of  her  prejudices, 
was  purely  theoretical,  forgot  it  altogether, 
and  was  very  much  interested. 

"I  have  been  at  Cleeve,"  he  said  to  her, 
"  in  search  of  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine — ^Ir.  Mowbray — but  I  find  he  has 
left  the  town.  May  I  hope,  madame,  that 
you  will  pardon  my  calling  on  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Miss 
Mowbray.       "  My    nephew's    friends     are 
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always  welcome.  Yes,  he  has  gone  away 
to  live  at  Sandridge,  near  London." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I  had  his 
address  at  Cleeve,  and  I  went  yesterday 
afternoon  to  his  house  there,  but  they  could 
not  tell  me  much  about  him.  I  then  paid 
a  visit  to  the  pastor,  to  Monsieur  le  Cure 
of  Cleeve,  but  he  was  just  going  out  to 
his  church  and  had  no  time  for  me.  He 
could  not  give  me  M.  Mowbray's  address 
but  he  gave  me  yours,  madame.  I  there- 
fore stayed  the  night  at  Cleeve,  and 
ventured  to  come  to  you  this  morning. 
He  assured  me  that  you  could  tell  me  all 
I  want  to  know." 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray.    "  Will  you  come  in  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  from  your 
garden  and  the  sunshine,"  said  Gerard. 

He  looked  round  him,  then  at  Mis> 
Mowbray,    and    smiled.     She    smiled    too 
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at  liim.  This  impressionable  woman  had 
fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the 
Frenchman. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  "it 
is  much  nicer  out  of  doors.  Let  us 
take  a  little  walk  in  the  garden  ;"  and  they 
strolled  together  through  one  or  two  old 
red  courts  and  archways  into  the  great 
garden  that  was  at  all  seasons  her  joy 
and  pride.  The  long  borders  were  now 
bright  with  spring  Howers,  and  the  fruit- 
trees  were  in  blossom  ;  there  was  a  hum- 
ming of  bees,  and  in  some  tall  trees  on 
the  north  the  rooks  were  cawing. 

"  How  English  !  How  charming  !  I 
never  saw"  a  garden  like  this  before ! " 
exclaimed  Gerard,  enthusiastically ;  and 
for  some  minutes  they  walked  on,  talking 
about  gardens. 

It  was  Miss  Mowbray's  favourite  subject, 
and   in   her   own   garden   she  could   ver}' 
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easily  forget  every  other.  Presently, 
however,  her  visitor  gently  remarked  that 
it  was  a  pity  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowbray 
had  left  Cleeve  Lodge. 

"The  whole  family  was  so  fond  of  it," 
he  said.  "  I  remember  their  descriptions, 
and  yesterday  I  went  up  the  hill  behind 
the  house  and  saw  the  sea  and  the  fir-trees. 
I  really  seemed  to  have  seen  tliem  before. 
I  had  pictured  them  to  myself  so  clearly. 
Was  it  a  trial  to  them  all,  leaving  their 
pleasant  home  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 
"  At  least,  I  don't  know  that  my  nephew 
was  very  sorry.  He  has  taken  to  writing 
books,  and  finds  it  convenient  to  be  near 
London.  He  imagines  that  his  books  are 
going  to  make  his  fortune.  I  am  afraid 
his  wife  is  not  quite  so  hopeful." 

"  But  surely  his  book  on  France  will  be 
very  interesting  ?  " 
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"  Perhaps  so ;  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss 

Mowbray,  with  a   slight  shrug  ;    and  then 

recollecting  herself,  she  made  haste  to  add  : 

"  the  subject,  of  course.     I  was  thinking  of 

his  way  of  doing  it.     In  France,  are  you 

very  fond  of  books  on  England  ? " 

"  I  think  so.     We  most  of  us  feel  a  great 

interest  in  England." 

"  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  England  ?  " 

"Yes.     I  have  lono^  wished  to  come  over, 

but  Mr.  Mowbray  made  the  wish  stronger. 

I  have  been  hoping  to  meet  him  again,  and 

to  hear  of  the  progress  of  that  book." 

"  You  knew  of  the  book,  then  ?  " 

"  He  used  to  talk  it  over  with  me." 

"  Well,  I  will  write  down  his  address  for 

you,  and  you  must  go  and  see  him,"  said 

Miss   Mowbray ;     then,   after    a   moment's 

hesitation,  she  added  :  "I  am  afraid  he  has 

had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  since  you  knew 

him.     They  used  to  be  fairly  well  off,  you 
VOL.  in.  E 
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know ;  now  they  are  poor,  tlirough  the 
breaking  of  an  unfortunate  bank.  When  I 
said  he  was  hoping  to  make  his  fortune,  I 
meant  it  very  seriously.  Xot  that  you  will 
find  him  changed — he  is  always  hopeful  and 
light-hearted ;  I  beheve  it  weighs  more  on 
his  wife  than  on  him." 

"Poor  Madame  Mowbray!"  murmured 
Gerard.     "And  his  children?" 

"  The  children  are  no  trouble  to  him  ; 
they  are  all  very  well.  The  eldest  boy  is 
a  ofood  fellow,  thoudi  I  don't  like  him 
much ;    he  is  in  an  office  in  London." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  better  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray  to  live  near  London ;  they 
are  near  all  their  children." 

"Yes,  except  their  daughter  ;  they  have 
Phihp  in  the  holidays,"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Then  came  an  odd  little  pause.  It 
brought  a  rare  flash  of  caution  to  Miss 
Mowbray,  a  momentary  wonder  as  to  who 
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this  man  could  be,  how  he  came  by  the 
intnuate  knowledge  of  George  and  his 
family,  for  which  she  was  giving  him  credit. 
Yet  a  quick  glance  seemed  to  make  it 
impossible  to  distrust  him,  as  he  walked 
along  grave  and  courteous  beside  her. 

It  was  true  that  at  that  moment  Gerard 
had  a  slight  thrill  of  excitement ;  but  surely 
her  instincts  were  not  quick  enough  to  tell 
her  that.  His  dark  face  changed  colour 
faintly,  for  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
hear  some  news  of  Pauline  now.  Her 
home  was  not  in  London,  then,  it  seemed. 
It  would  have  been  only  natural  for  an 
old  acquaintance  to  ask  some  question 
about  her  and  her  marriage.  Gerard 
Avould  gladly  have  done  so,  but  the  words 
would  not  come ;  and  the  next  minute, 
which  changed  Miss  Mowbray's  manner  to 
him,  made  them  impossible. 

"  All  this  time,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
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a  little  more  gravely  than  before,  "yoii 
have  not  told  me  who  you  are,  or  where 
and  when  you  knew  my  nephew." 

"  Forgive  me  ;  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
at  first,"  said  Gerard.  "My  name  is 
Maulevrier." 

"  Very  stupid  of  me  not  to  have 
thought  of  it,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  after 
another  pause,  which  she  really  could  not 
help. 

She  spoke  honestly.  She  was  astonished 
at  herself  for  not  having  guessed  the  truth 
at  once — for  having  been  so  bhnd,  so 
deceived,  as  not  to  recognise  the  wretch 
who  had  spoilt  her  Pauline's  peace — 
clouded  the  girl's  brightness  for  life,  she 
sometimes  feared.  How  she  had  hated 
this  young  man!  What  could  have 
brought  him  here  ? "  Did  he  really  want 
George's  address,  or  had  he  found  out  by 
any  means   that    Pauline  was   living   with 
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her?  Mr.  Penny,  the  stupid  vicar  of 
Cleeve,  had  probably  found  time  to  give 
him  that  piece  of  information.  What  a 
blessing  that  Pauline  was  not  coming  back 
till  the  afternoon  !  In  the  meantime,  how 
was  this  intruder  to  be   got  rid  of  ? 

Aunt  Lucia  was  very  much  annoyed, 
and  heartily  sorry ;  for  she  had  been 
really  interested  in  the  handsome  stranger, 
and  even  now  as  she  looked  at  him  her 
foolish  heart  softened  towards  him.  Dear 
me !  this  was  indeed  a  dangerous  rival 
for  Ben  ! 

Then,  remembering  Pauhne's  story,  it 
occurred  to  her  that  this  young  man  was 
to  have  married  somebody  else  even  so 
long  ago  as  last  summer.  All  the  arrange- 
ments were  made.  Pauline  had  no  doubt 
at  all  of  his  marrying  her.  Aunt  Lucia 
could  not  recollect  her  name  ;  but  she  now 
began  to  think  that  M.  de  Maulivrier  must 
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be  a  villain  indeed.  What  had  he  done 
with  his  poor  young  wile  ?  Had  he  left 
her  in  France,  and  come  here,  presuming 
on  the  icrnorance  of  Pauline  and  her 
people?  This  was  almost  too  black  a 
depth  for  Miss  Mowbray  to  imagine  or 
realise  ;  but  she  faintly  suspected  it  never- 
theless, and  the  thought  deepened  her 
painful  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  such  a  wretch 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Yet  she  could  not  be  rude  or  inhospitable, 
especially  to  a  person  who  had  entertained 
her  relations  so  kindly  in  France  ;  and. 
after  all,  perhaps  he  was  more  to  be  pitied 
than  blamed.  It  was  not  much  wonder 
that  he  should  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Pauline,  even  if  the  customs  of  his  country 
hade  arranged  for  him  to  marry  somebody 
else.  Still,  he  had  behaved  badly — the 
mildest  judgment  must  allow  that ;  and, 
whether  he  was  married  or  not,  his    run- 
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ning  after  Pauline  now  was  unjustifiable. 
Miss  Mowbray  was  quite  decided  on  one 
point :  slie  must  prevent  their  meeting  if 
she  could. 

Gerard  was  sensitive  enough  to  be  aware 
of  the  sudden  chill  in  her  manner  ;  the 
friendly  ease  which  had  delighted  him  dis- 
appeared all  at  once,  much  more  evidently 
than  Miss  Mowbray  intended.  She  changed 
the  subject  ;  she  talked  no  more  of  her 
nephew  and  his  children  :  she  asked  Gt^rard 
nothing  about  himself  or  his  home ;  she 
made  no  allusion  to  the  events  of  last  year. 
Now  that  she  knew  his  name  he  found  him- 
self treated  as  a  stranger,  and  entertained 
with  a  little  talk  on  politics. 

He  could  not  understand  why  this 
should  be.  Pauline  was  married  ;  tlierefore 
she  had  not  cared  much  for  him.  The 
attraction  that  had  drawn  them  together 
had  been  far  o-reater  on  his  side  than  on 
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hers,  as  he  had  always  thought.  She  had 
not  suffered  hke  him,  but  had  recovered, 
and  had  been  consoled,  and  had  made  some 
good  comfortable  marriage.  If  she,  then, 
had  forgotten  last  summer,  why  should  any 
one  else  remember  it  ?  That  madness,  if 
thej  knew-.of  it,  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  make  him  unwelcome  to  Pauline's 
relations  ;  it  was  the  only  reason  he  could 
give  himself  for  Miss  Mowbray's  coldness 
now.  But  he  could  have  told  her  what 
was  true — that  he  had  come  to  England 
without  any  intention  of  seeking  them  out, 
and  had  only  resolved  on  doing  so  after  he 
had  seen  Pauline  with  her  husband  in  the 
Park. 

"  If  you  will  kindly  give  me  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's address,"  he  said  presently,  "  I  think 
it  is  time  for  me  to  go.'"' 

"  How  are  you  goiug  ?  "  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray, looking  up  into  an  apple-tree. 
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"  By  train — back  to  your  town,  and  then 
to  London.*' 

"To  London  by  the  3.50,  I  suppose. 
There  is  no  train  from  here  till  two 
o'clock.  You  must  stay  and  have  luncheon 
with  me." 

"Xo,  thank  you.  Let  me  take  a  walk 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  wish — "  began 
Gerard ;  but  Miss  Mowbray  silenced  him 
with  one  of  her  bri^'ht  looks. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  you  would  treat 
me.  Monsieur  de  Maulevrier,  if  I  called 
on  you  in  France.  You  would  not  send 
me  away  to  wander  about  the  lanes  till 
my  train  came." 

"  But  I   am   in    your  w^ay." 

"  Xot  at  all.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  as 
I  said  before." 

Aunt  Lucia  now  recollected  herself,  and 
checked  the  kind  feelings,  which,  in  sj)ite  of 
principle,  would  go  forth  to  this  young  man. 
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"  Come  and  look  at  my  river,"  she  said, 
in  a  colder  voice ;  "  and  I  have  a  mill 
close  by,  which  may  interest  you." 

Gerard  walked  with  her  all  about  her 
favourite  precincts,  and  pleased  her  by  his 
admiration  of  everything.  He  was  really 
interested ;  the  Court  seemed  to  him 
a  model  English  home,  and  all  its 
surroundings  delightful ;  its  yards,  its 
meadoAV,  its  rippling  stream,  the  quiet, 
sheltered  safety  of  the  whole — all  were,  as 
he  said,  so  English,  such  a  contrast  to  his 
wild  old  Maulevrier. 

Miss  Mowbray  liked  him  more  and  more 
every  minute  ;  she  knew  she  was  wrong, 
but  she  could  not  help  it.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  she  restrained  her 
curiosity,  and  did  not  ask  him  plainly 
whether  he  was  married,  and  if  so,  wliat 
had  brouo'ht  him  to  Enoiand.  She  was 
glad  when  the  luncheon-bell  rang,  and  it 
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was  no  longer  necessary  to  stroll  about 
under  the  trees  entertaining  him. 

Neither  of  them  alluded  to  the  ^low- 
brays  again  till  luncheon  was  over,  when 
she  wrote  down  her  nephew's  address  and 
gave  it  to  liim. 

"  You  will  call  upon  them  at  Sandridge, 
then  ?  "  she  said.  "  Soon,  I  suppose.  To- 
morrow ?  " 

'•  Very  likely  to-morrow,"  said  Gerard. 

"  Do  you  think  of  staying  long  in 
England?" 

"I  hardly  know.  1  think  not.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  stay  here  more  than 
a  few  days." 

"  And  then  you  are  going  back  to 
France?" 

"Yes;  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  doubt- 
fully. "  I  may  go  to  Biarritz ;  I  may  go 
into  Spain.  I  am  a  wanderer  for  the 
present,  madame,  and  I  fear  that,  wherever 
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I  go,  I  am  not  likely  to  meet  with  such 
a  kind  and  charming  welcome  as  yours 
again." 

"  0,  not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Mowbray, 
colouring,  and  speaking  in  a  hurried  way. 

She  watched  liim  from  the  drawing-room 
window  as  he  walked  away  to  the  station. 

"  He  is  most  remarkable,  most  remark- 
able," she  frankly  confessed  to  herself.  "  I 
certainly  don't  wonder.  If  I  had  been  a 
girl,  I  should  have  been  much  worse  than 
Pauline,  jDoor  dear.  He  did  not  ask  for 
her  ;  I  don't  think  Mr.  Penny  can  have 
told  him  she  lived  here.  Perhaps  he 
expects  to  find  her  at  Sandridge,  poor 
creature.  He  will  look  more  dismal  than 
ever  when  he  is  disappointed.  For  my  part, 
I  don't  believe  he  is  married ;  yet  one 
never  knows  ;  those  foreign  husbands  and 
wives  are  so  odd.  Dear  me,  I  hope  he 
won't  meet  Pauline  at  Cleeve  station  this 
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afternoon.  Poor  Ben !  that  would  be 
dreadful.  I  think  he  has  the  finest  eyes 
I  ever  saw." 

She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  whether 
to  tell  Pauline  of  his  visit ;  she  left  this 
question  to  chance,  which  Vv-as  sure  to 
settle  it  for  her.  Her  niece  arrived^ 
smiling  and  affectionate ;  she  was  more 
animated  than  usual,  and  Miss  Mowbray 
did  not  at  once  find  out  that  she  was  thin 
and  pale. 

It  seemed  that  Pauline  had  quite  en- 
joyed her  afternoon  at  Cleeve  ;  it  had  been 
a  rest  after  the  journey  to  walk  up  to  the 
dear  old  Point,  to  see  the  old  home,  even 
from  the  outside,  and  to  look  out  across 
the  gleaming  sea.  Pauline  spoke  of  Ben 
Dunstan's  kindness  in  taking  her  there, 
frankly  and  naturally.  Ben  seemed  to 
have  made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  to 
have  told   her    all   the    Croome  gossip,    in 
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exchange  for  Sandridge  news.  Aunt  Lucia 
listened  with  a  smile,  and  a  little  secret 
surprise,  as  Mr.  Dunstan's  name  found 
itself  on  Pauline's  lips  again  and  again. 

She  had  asked  him  if  she  might  have  a 
class  of  village  girls,  a  new  idea  for  Pauline. 
He  had  smiled,  probably  knowing  her 
better  than  she  knew  herself,  and  looking 
a  little  farther  into  the  future;  but  she  had 
made  him  talk  it  over  seriously  :  he  had 
owned  that  perhaps  she  might  not  do  much 
harm,  and  now  she  wanted  Aunt  Lucia's 
leave  to  have  it  in  the  study  at  the 
Court. 

"  Wherever  you  like,  my  dear,"  said 
Aunt  Lucia.  "Won't  you  find  it  very 
teasing?  but  it  will  fill  up  your  time  a 
little.     What  put  it  into  your  head?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  came  there,"  said 
Pauline. 

"  Of   course  Ben   lausfhed,  horrid    crea- 
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tiire !  "  said  Miss  Mowbray.  "  He  doesn't 
believe  that  women  have  souls — he  said  so 
one  day  ;  and  I  know  he  thinks  they  are 
not  capable  of  teaching  anybody,  even 
each  other.  But,  of  course,  as  they 
haven't  souls  it  does  not  matter ;  you  can 
amuse  yourself." 

"  He  did  not  quite  say  that  to  me,"  said 
Pauline. 

"  Xo,  he  keeps  his  worst  remarks  for 
me ;  I'll  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that," 
said  Miss  Mowbray.  "Xow  tell  me  about 
your  father  and  mother." 

After  dinner  Pauline  went  into  the 
conservatory,  and  looked  round  at  the 
iiowers ;  but  Miss  Mowbray,  who  was 
anxiously  watching  her  from  an  armchair 
in  the  drawing-room,  thought  she  was  not 
much  interested  in  them.  Presentl}^  the 
girl  came  back,  and,  standing  in  the 
window,  said  rather  dreamily. 
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"  Aunt  Lucia,  such  an  odd  thino- 
happened  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear  child  ?  " 

"As  we  came  down  from  the  Point 
we  met  Mrs.  Selwood,  and  she  told  us 
that  a  French  gentleman  had  been 
walking  about  there  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  had  asked  about  papa,  some  one 
in  the  town  had  told  him  we  were  gone 
away.  He  asked  Mrs.  Selwood  if  she 
could  give  him  papa's  address,  but  she 
couldn't.  I  wonder  who  he  could  have 
been — don't   you  ?  " 

"Very  odd,"  said  Aunt  Lucia,  taking 
up  a  large  seed  catalogue,  and  holding 
it   studiously   before   her   face. 

For  a  few  momeats  neither  of  them 
spoke.  Pauline  again  looked  vaguely  at 
the  flowers ;  but  presently  her  aunt's 
voice   called   her   eyes    and   ears   back. 

"  Have    you     any    reasons    to    believe 
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that — that   M.    de   Maulevrier    ever    mar- 
ried   that   girl   you    told   me    of?" 

"No — I  don't  know.  How  can  I 
possibly  tell?  but  I  think  it  is  most 
likely.     Why?"    said    Pauline. 

"He  is  a  remarkably  good-looking 
young  man,"  said  Aunt  Lucia  after  a 
moment,    calmly    and   dispassionately. 

Pauline  came  forward,  and  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  her  cheeks 
flaming. 

"  He  came  here  yesterday  ; "  she  said, 
in   a   low   voice. 

"Not  yesterday,  to-day.  He  stayed 
last  night  at  Cleeve.  Yes,  he  came  this 
morning,  and  walked  about  the  garden, 
and  had  luncheon  with  me,  and  went 
away  at  two  o'clock,  and  is  now  on 
his  way  back  to  London.  You  did  not 
catch  sight  of  him,  then,  at  the 
station?" 

VOL.  in.  F 
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"  No — 0  no  !  I  never  thought  it  pos- 
sible. Do  you  think — "  said  Pauline, 
and   she    stopped    short. 

"I  don't  think  he  knows  you  are 
living  with  me,"  said  her  aunt,  gravely. 
"Mr.  Penny  could  not  give  him  your 
father's  address,  and  sent  him  here.  To 
tell  the  truth,  dear  child,  he  did  not 
mention  your  name,  or  ask  for  you  at 
all.  Your  father  seemed  to  be  his  at- 
traction." 

"So  he  was.  Yes — I  hope  so,"  said 
Pauline,  in  rather  a  confused  way. 
"But  who  would  have  thought  of  his 
comino-   to   Ensfland !  " 

Then  she  came  and  sat  down  by  her 
aunt,  pulled  away  the  catalogue,  and 
took   hold   of  her   hands. 

"Tell  me,  dear,  what  did  you  think 
of  him  ?     How  did  you  get  on  together  ?  " 

"  Very   badly,"   said    Aunt    Lucia.     "  I 
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was  nice  to  him  at  first ;  but  when  he 
told  me  his  name  I  became  very  rude 
and  disagreeable.  He  paid  me  compli- 
ments, and  praised  Croome  as  if  it  was 
paradise.  I  did  not  succeed  in  making 
him  angry  as  I  hoped.  There  was  a 
good  luncheon,  but  he  wouldn't  eat  any- 
thing. I  suppose  he  had  had  his  break- 
fast at  eleven  o'clock,  in  that  pagan  way 
of  theirs.  I  thought  him  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  oppressive  and 
absurd  young  men  I  ever  saw.  We 
shall  hear  more  about  him  from  Sand- 
ridge  ;     he    is    cfoin^    to    call     there     to- 


morrow." 


"And  I  came  away  to-day,"  murmured 
Pauline. 

"  Yes.     Was  it  your  good  star  or  your 

evil     star    that    made    the    arrangement  ? 

I  think  it  was,  perhaps  your  good  star." 

"  Very   likely,"    said    the    girl,    quietly. 

F  2 
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"  But    you    need    not    be    afraid.      I    am 
not  so  silly  as  I  was  last  year." 

"  I  hope  not.  But  if  lie  is  married, 
which  seems  quite  possible,  I  pity  his  wife," 
said  Miss   Mowbray,  with  some  sharpness. 

Pauline  coloured,  and  did  not  say 
much    more    that   evening. 

She  really  did  not  know  what  she 
felt  about  Gerard's  coming  to  England, 
or  how  she  ought  to  understand  it.  It 
was  impossible  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusion  about   it   at    all. 

She  had  quite  refused  that  afternoon 
to  recognise  him  in  Mrs.  Selwood's  des- 
cription.  Her  father  had  many  foreign 
acquaintances.  It  could  not  be  Gerard. 
How  could  he  leave  his  home  and  his 
mother  and  Fran^oise  de  Brye,  who, 
most  likely,  was  his  wife  by  this  time  r 
By  way  of  keeping  herself  in  order,  and 
drivrng    him    out    of    her    thoughts,    she 
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made  an  attempt  to  plunge  herself  into 
present  interests,  listened  attentively  to 
Ben,  cheered  him  with  her  smiles,  and, 
when  he  talked  about  the  low  moral 
tone  of  the  people  of  Croome,  was 
ready  to  suggest  that  she  might  help 
him  by  making  friends  with  some  of 
the  girls.  His  confessing  that  she  might 
not  do  much  harm  seemed  a  high 
compliment  from  a  man  of  his  opinions, 
and  she  liked  the  feeling  that  her  use- 
less idle  days  were  coming  to  an  end. 
Parish  work,  of  a  more  exciting  sort 
than  carrying  baskets  to  old  women, 
would  come  in  very  usefully  in  filling 
up   one's    thoughts    and    days. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  highest  motive, 
and  certainly  not  an  uncommon  one ; 
perhaps  Mr.  Dunstan  understood  it 
pretty  well  all  the  time ;  but  Pauline 
did    not     take     the    trouble    to    examine 
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herself  on  the  subject.  To  be  useful,  to 
be  loved,  to  be  well  off,  to  be  fenced 
from  care  and  a  bad  conscience — all  this 
suited  Pauline  very  well  for  the  present. 

And  now  that  she  found  her  vague 
suspicion  true,  Gerard  in  England,  her 
chief  thought,  in  reality,  was  fear.  Those 
weeks  last  summer  had  been  more  pain- 
ful than  anything  in  all  her  life  before ; 
even  the  happiness  of  them  was  pain. 
She  felt  she  could  never  go  through 
them  again.  Just  as  she  was  settling 
down  into  peace,  and  a  sort  of  content, 
it  would  be  almost  too  terrible  to  meet 
Gerard   and   lose   it    all. 

Yet,  as  she  stood  at  the  window 
that  night,  and  looked  out  across  the 
silent  moonlit  spaces  of  the  garden — a 
change,  indeed,  from  the  dull  road  of 
villas  at  Sandridge — Tourlyon  bells  began 
to  ring  in  her  ears,  the  river  swept  and 
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swirled  under  the  bridge,  carrying  with 
it  the  splashing  and  laughter  of  the 
laveuses.  She  was  walking  again  up  the 
street  with  Gerard,  under  the  old  black 
nodding  gables,  with  sunshine  pouring 
down,  and  they  were  describing;  their 
homes  to  each  other.  She  wondered  if 
Gerard  had  remembered  it,  as  he  walked 
up  yesterday  under  the  pine-trees,  and 
out  to  her  favourite  Point  with  its  view 
over  the  gray  sea.  She  could  hear  his 
voice   now,    saying, 

"My  home!  It  is  a  desert.  You 
cannot   imagine   anything   more   lonely." 

Yes,  he  certainly  had  spoken  the 
truth.     Maulevrier  was  a  desert,  indeed. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  it.  I  wish 
I  had  never  gone  to  France  at  all. 
Why  should  I  have  been  made  so  miser- 
able for  nothing  ?  "  said  Pauline  to  her- 
self, rebelliously. 


CHAPTEE  lY. 

SAKDRIDGE. 

nnHOUGH  Pauline,  perhaps  fortunately 
-*-  for  herself,  had  seen  nothing  of 
Gerard  that  day  at  Cleeve,  Fate  had  allowed 
him  to  have  a  glimpse  of  her. 

Just  as  his  train  to  London  was  passing 
slowly  out  of  the  station,  she  and  Ben 
Dunstan  were  close  to  it,  coming  up  the 
broad  pathway  with  the  sun  full  upon 
them.  Gerard  started  forward  in  his 
carriage  and  stared  at  this  apparition;  it 
certainly  was  Pauline,  who  he  had  seen  in 
the  Park  only  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Finding  himself  down  at  Cleeve  had  been 
strange  enough  ;  it  was  still  more  strange 
to  see  her  there.     Her  aunt  had  not  said 
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she  was  coining,  but  then  he  had  not 
ventured  to  inquire  for  her.  The  man 
who  was  walking  with  her — Gerard  looked 
at  him  with  a  vague  feeling  of  recognition, 
perceiving  that  he  was  not  her  husband, 
but  only,  after  some  time,  remembering 
that  he  was  the  man  who  had  followed  the 
Mowbrays  to  France  with  bad  news,  and 
had  gone  away  with  them  from  Maulevrier. 
These  two  were  talking  very  cheerfully, 
and  Pauline  was  even  laughing.  Gerard 
carried  the  sight  of  her  smiling  face  all  the 
way  to  town  with  him ;  for  in  an  instant, 
the  train  had  hurried  on,  a  wall  and  some 
trees  had  come  between,  and  she  was 
hidden  from  him.  That  momentary 
glimpse  was  almost  like  a  dream  ;  and  he 
asked  himself  many  times  afterwards 
whether  it  was  really  Pauline  that  lie  saw. 
The  next  afternoon  he  went  down  to 
Sandridcfe.     This     was     not    a    pretty   or 
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fashionable  suburb  ;  it  had  an  atmosphere 
of  bags  and  business,  and  was  quite  out  of 
the  way  of  society ;  but  it  was  cheap,  and 
there  was  a  healthy  breeziness  about  it, 
the  result  of  a  high  hill  and  a  common, 
with  gorse  and  fern  and  holly  bushes,  and 
broad  sandy  walks  leading  to  an  actual  fir 
wood.  This  belonged  to  a  rich  man  who 
had  built  his  house  on  the  edge  of  it,  so 
that  it  was  not  in  danorer  of  beinsj  cut 
down  at  present.  There  were  new  roads 
and  rows  of  houses  in  every  direction  from 
the  station,  and  Monsieur  de  Maulevrier, 
comincp  out  out  and  seeins:  no  cabs — for 
they  generally  took  a  holiday  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  not  being  vain  enough  to  expect 
any  strangers  from  London,  and  all  the 
Sandridge  people  being  at  home — turned 
back  to  the  ticket  collector,  and  asked  him 
the  way  to  The  Pines. 

"  The  Pines  !    Don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
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said  the  man,  at  the  same  moment  receiving 
the  tickets  of  a  boy  and  girl,  who  had  come 
down  in  Gerard's  carriage  from  London. 

"The  house  of  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said 
Gerard,  looking  hopelessly  up  and  down 
the  road.  "  Do  not  you  know  ?  Have 
you  no  cabs  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  none  just  at  present.  I'm 
a  stranger  myself,"  said  the  ticket  collector  ; 
and  then  he  addressed  the  lad,  who  was 
just  passing  on,  he  and  his  companion 
having  bestowed  quick,  curious  glances  on 
Gerard,  which  would  have  been  hearty 
stares  had  not  good  manners  forbidden  it. 
Gerard  looked  pale  and  worn  and  wild ;  his 
dark  eyes  were  hollow  and  sad ;  but  his 
voice  and  manner  were  very  agreeable,  and 
impressed  even  the  hard  surface  of  an 
official.  Of  course  he  was  evidently  a 
foreigner  ;  but  being  a  perfectly  well-bred 
one,  he  had  no  foreign  exaggeration. 
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"  Can  you  tell  this  gentleman,  sir  ? " 
said  the  collector.  "  He  wants  to  go  to 
The  Pines,  Mr.  Mowbray's.  Do  you  know 
whereabouts  it  is  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  going  that  way  myself," 
said  the  boy.  "  We  shall  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  way,"  he  added  to  Gerard,  who 
bowed  gratefully,  glancing  from  him  to  the 
plain,  bright,  eager  face  of  his  sister. 

"  You  want  to  see  Mr.  Mowbray  ?  "  said 
the  lad,  as  they  started  off  together. 

"Yes;  I  have  come  down  on  purpose. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  Do  you  think  I  am 
likely  to  find  him  at  home?" 

"  He  is  at  home  to-day.  He  won't  be  far 
off,  at  any  rate." 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  down 
just  now  with  you  and  mademoiselle,"  said 
Gerard. 

"Yes.     My  sister." 

"  Ah — mademoiselle  your  sister !  "  with  a 
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bow  to  the  young  girl,  who  coloured,  and 
smiled,  and  looked  the  other  way. 

"The  fact  is,"  said  her  brother, bluntly, 
"  Mr.  Mowbray  is  our  father,  you  know,  so 
it's  very  easy  for  us  to  show  you  the  way 
to  The  Pines." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  You  astonish  me  !  " 
said  Gerard.  "  How  very  fortunate  for 
me  !  But  we  must  be  friends,  then,  because 
your  father  is  a  great  friend  of  mine." 

"Is  he?  WeU,  I'm  Philip  Mowbray, 
and  I  suspect  it  was  you  they  stayed  with 
last  summer." 

"Yes,  my  name  is  Maulevrier." 

"  That's  rather  difficult  for  me,"  said 
Philip.  "I  can't  talk  French.  But  I  am 
sure  my  father  will  be  glad  to  see  you, 
because  he  often  talks  about  you,  and  since 
you  saw  him  he  has  written  a  book  about 
France." 

"  Ah,  he  was  talking  about  it.     And  has 
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he  fixed  on  the  title  yet  ?  I  understand  the 
book  is  not  pubhshed." 

"  No ;  the  pubhshers  are  so  tiresome. 
They  want  to  make  such  a  lot,  you  see,  and 
to  cut  my  father  off  with  nothing.  It's 
always  the  way." 

"We  have  thought  of  a  great  many 
titles,"  Kitty  joined  in,  "but  I  believe 
papa  will  stick  to  his  own — Royalty  in 
Shadow  :  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  He 
has  written  a  novel  too,  and  the  name  of 
that  is  awfully  troublesome.  Fancy,  one 
man  suggested  Turrets  and  Tears,  because 
it  was  a  tragical  sort  of  stor}^,  and  the 
scene  was  in  a  French  chateau.  It  is  so 
interesting.  Shall  you  have  time  to  look 
at  it  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Gerard,  smiling 
at  her.  "  I  have  not  asked  yet  for  Mrs. 
Mowbray.  Is  she  quite  well,  and  does  the 
literary  work  agree  with  your  father  ? " 
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"  They  are  both  pretty  well,  thanks," 
said  Philip. 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  neglectful  as  I  seem, 
though,"  Gerard  went  on,  "  for  I  went 
down  the  day  before  yesterday  to  your  old 
home,  Cleeve,  hoping  to  find  you  all 
there." 

"  I  only  wish  you  had,"  sighed  Kitty. 

"Wliat  did  you  do?"  asked  Philip. 
"  Come  straight  back  again  ?  " 

"Not  quite.  In  search  of  your  father's 
address,  I  went  on  to  Croome  yesterday, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  your  most  charming 
aunt  there." 

"0,  Aunt  Lucia!  "they  both  said,  half 
lauofhint{, 

"Then  you  saw  my  sister,"  said  Kitty, 
"and  she  could  tell  you  all  about  us." 

"  Xo,  mademoiselle.  I  did  not  see  your 
sister — except  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  from  the    carriage  window,  as    I   left 
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Cleeve  Station  yesterday  afternoon.  I  was 
sorry  to  have  missed  her.  I  hope  she  is 
very  well.     Have  you  seen  her  lately  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  she  has  been  staying  with 
us,"  said  Kitty.  "  She  was  very  ill  last 
year,  you  know,  but  I  think  she  is  strong 
again  now." 

The  three  had  been  walking  together  up 
a  broad  road,  slightly  rising  from  the 
station.  On  each  side  were  villas  and 
gay  little  gardens,  and  at  the  far  end  the 
road  opened  on  the  common,  where  it 
divided  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
brown  pleasant  paths  led  on  to  the  fir 
wood.  Philip  and  Kitty,  with  their  tall 
companion,  turned  into  one  of  these  villa- 
gardens,  and  the  talk  about  Pauline  came 
to  a  sudden  end. 

"They  will  be  surprised,"  said  Kitty, 
half  to  herself. 

Philip    opened  the    door  with  his  latch- 
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key,  walked  on  down  tlie  narrow  hall,  and 
threw  open  the  drawing-room  door  at  the 
end.  It  was  a  small  room  in  which  the 
old  Cleeve  furnitnre  looked  lar^e  and 
shabby ;  but  there  was  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness too,  plenty  of  books,  and  a  pleasant 
look-out  down  a  sloping  garden,  and  over 
other  gardens  beyond.  The  sun  was 
shining  in  on  Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  sat  in 
a  low  chair  reading  the  newspaper. 

"  A  friend  of  yours,"  said  Philip  who 
would  not  venture  on  the  Frenchman's 
name ;  and  with  no  more  announcement 
than  this,  Gerard  came  forward,  a  startling 
sight  indeed  to  Mrs.  Mowbray.  She 
coloured,  and  so  did  he,  as  their  eyes 
met ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  receive 
him  with  anything  but  hearty  friendhness. 

"  Monsieur    de    Maulevrier !     this   is   a 

pleasure   we   did  not  at   all  expect,"  said 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  smiling  kindly  at  the  young 
VOL.  in.  Ct 
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man,  who  took  the  hand  she  held  out  and 
kissed  it,  Kitty  staring  fixedly  in  the  back- 
ground, and  Philip  breaking  into  a  sort  of 
rapture  of  grins. 

After  a  moment  these  two  young  people 
went  away  to  tell  their  father,  and  Mrs. 
Mowbray  began  to  ask  Gerard  questions 
about  his  mother  and  his  brothers  and 
everybody  she  could  think  of  in  France. 
She  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  at  his 
coming ;  being  wiser  than  Aunt  Lucia,  she 
felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  married, 
and  that  something  had  happened  to  break 
off  his  engagement.  So  much  the  better, 
she  thought,  both  for  him  and  for  Made- 
moiselle de  Brye  ;  but  she  did  not,  for  all 
that,  like  the  idea  of  his  having  come  to 
see  Pauline.  Her  child's  prospects  were 
at  present  much  too  good  to  be  spoilt  by 
the  intrusion  of  a  Frenchman,  however 
charminor  he  mioht  be.     Aunt  Lucia  hated 
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foreigners,  she  had  always  said  so ;  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray  herself  did  not  love  them 
much.  She  had  thought  it  a  happy  thing 
that  the  silly  romance  of  last  summer  was 
passing  out  of  Pauline's  mind ;  it  really 
must  not  be  renewed.  Mrs.  Mowbray  felt 
thankful  that  Pauline  had  gone  back  to 
her  aunt  just  in  time  to  miss  this  trouble- 
some visitor. 

Gerard,  meanwhile,  did  not  seem  par- 
ticularly sentimental.  He  was  rather 
cheerful  and  agreeable,  for  him ;  he  told 
her  how  he  had  come  across  her  son  and 
daughter  at  the  station,  and  then  he  went 
on  to  astonish  her  with  the  account  of  his 
visit  to  Cleeve  and  Croome.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, as  she  hstened,  began  to  think  that 
Providence  was  certainly  watching  over 
Pauline. 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  very  good  of  you  to 

take  so  much  trouble  to  find  us,"  she  said, 

G  2 
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rather  sadly.  "  We  feel  quite  buried  here 
— at  least  I  do.  Mr.  Mowbray  goes  to 
town  almost  every  day.  The  place  is 
extremely  dull,  but  it  is  healthy  for  the 
children." 

"  I  did  not  like  to  be  in  Enoiand  without 
seeing  you  and  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Gerard. 
"  He  so  kindly  wished  me  to  come  when 
he  was  with  us  last  year.  I  am  glad  to 
find,  madame,  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
me." 

"  That  was  not  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. "  Have  you  been  in  England 
long?" 

"  Only  three  or  four  days.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  madame,  I  came  intending  to 
be  quite  solitary.  I  should  have  visited 
London  and  gone  back  to  France,  most 
likely,  without  making  any  attempt  to  find 
my  friends.  But  three  days  ago  I  was  in 
the  Park  one  morning,  and  I  accidentally 
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saw — in  fact,  I  saw  your  daughter  there, 
and  I  perceived — " 

"  Oh — yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  trying 
not  to  show  her  vexation  ;  "  I  see ;  but 
did  you  speak  to  her  ?  she  did  not  tell 
me." 

"  Xo,  she  did  not  see  me,  and  I  would 
not  intrude  myself,"  said  Gerard,  gravely. 

"  But  after  that  I  thought  I  might  be 
allowed  to  pay  you  a  visit.  May  I  hope 
that  she  is  well  and  happy,  and  that  you 
are  contented  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thank  you  ;  she  is  very  well,"  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray. 

"  She  must  be  a  sad  loss  to  you,  and  to 
her  brothers  and  sisters." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  better  for  her,  on  the 
whole."  Pauline's  mother  reflected  that 
of  course  Aunt  Lucia,  in  her  absurd  open- 
ness, had  talked  to  him  by  the  hour  about 
Pauline  ;  and    then  the  question  occurred 
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to  her,  Could  Aunt  Lucia  possibly  have 
liked  him,  in  spite  of  his  birth  ?  She  did 
not  quite  understand  how  Gerard  had 
argued  his  case  just  now,  but  she  put 
that  down  to  the  confusion  of  her  own 
brains. 

"  Ah !  no  doubt,"  said  Gerard,  with 
something  like  a  sigh.  "  I  saw  her  again 
yesterday  at  Cleeve  Station — my  train  was 
just  going  out :  she  did  not  see  me.  She 
looked  laughing  and  beautiful." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Mowbray  came  into 
the  room.  If  his  wife  was  changed  and 
aged  by  trouble,  he  certainly  was  not.  He 
welcomed  Gerard  warmly  and  affec- 
tionately, and  after  they  had  talked  for 
some  time  about  France,  about  London, 
about  books,  he  began  asking  the  young 
man  questions  about  himself. 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  a  man  of  regrets ; 
he    lived    and    was    enthusiastic    in     the 
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present,  and  his  only  remark  when  he 
heard  of  Gerard's  visit  to  the  West  was, 
"What  a  pity  you  should  have  wasted 
your  time  in  running  down  there !  Well, 
I  want  to  know  what  you  have  Leen  doing 
lately  at  Maulevrier." 

"The  old  answer,  monsieur — nothing," 
said  Gerard,  in  his  quiet,  resigned  way. 

"  For  shame  !  "  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  laugh- 
ing. "  Nothing  at  all !  And  your  bro- 
thers? I  don't  suppose  they  would  have 
the  same  sad  account  to  give  of  them- 
selves. What  are  they  doing?  Did  your 
brother  Victor  go  to  Africa?  He  told 
me  it  was  likely." 

"0  no !  Victor  has  left  the  army ; 
he  is  married.  I  thought  you  must 
know,"  said  Gerard,  slightly  confused. 

"  How  should  I  have  known  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Mowbray.  "  You  never  told  me  any- 
thing  about  it.      Some    one    told   us   last 
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year  that  it  was  you,  and  not  any  of 
your  brothers  who  were  hkely  to  marry." 

Gerard  looked  steadily  at  his  hat.  He 
seemed  a  little  uncomfortable,  and  Mrs. 
Mowbray  frowned  at  her  husband  ;  she 
thought  the  young  man  ought  not  to  be 
cross-questioned  in  this  way.  But  Gerard 
was  not  angry ;  he  raised  his  eyes  after  a 
moment,  and  smiled.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray could  not  know  all,  he  thought ; 
they  could  not  know  the  full  badness  of 
his  behaviour  last  summer,  or  they  would 
not  have  welcomed  him  so  kindly ;  and, 
after  all,  now  that  she  was  married, 
nothing  mattered  very  much. 

"  It  was  intended  that  I  should  marry," 
he  said.  "  Only  one  of  us  could  afford 
it ;  we  made  a  family  arrangement. 
I  believe  these  things  are  not  known 
in  England.  For  various  reasons  we  altered 
our   plans,    and   Victor   took   my  place." 
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"  And  who  did  he  marry  ?  Any  one 
we  have  met  ? "  asked  ^Lrs.  Mowbray. 

"  Yes,  madame  ;  3'ou  met  her  at  Tour- 
lyon — Mademoiselle  de  Brye." 

"  0,  indeed  !  " 

The  idea  of  this  transfer  was  almost 
too  much  for  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and  she  left 
any  further  questions  to  her  husband. 
She  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  re- 
flected that  the  young  man  could  not 
now  have  any  hope  of  winning  Pauline. 
He  had  nothing,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
Pauline  was  as  poor  as  himself.  At  any 
rate,  his  first  seekincr  them  out  must  have 
been  without  any  views  of  the  kind,  though 
there  was  no  knowing  what  encourage- 
ment Aunt  Lucia  might  have  given  him. 
She  vaguely  heard  the  talk  going  on, 
Gerard  telling  Mr.  Mowbray  that  his 
brother  and  his  wife  had  been  spending 
the  winter  in  Paris,   but   that   they  were 
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coming  to  Maulevrier  for  a  little  time  in 
the  summer. 

Then  a  dark  young  man  with  a  book  in 
his  hand  came  strolling  up  the  garden 
path,  and,  approaching  the  window,  glanced 
up  in  surprise  at  the  foreign-looking 
stranger. 

"  Come  in,  Ealph,"  said  his  father,  as  he 
slowly  mounted  the  steps  to  the  window. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Monsieur  de  Maule- 
vrier. My  eldest  son,"  he  added  to 
Gerard. 

This  affectionate  familiar  way  of  speak- 
ing was  just  hke  Mr.  Mowbray,  Gerard 
thought.  He,  no  doubt,  liked  this  man 
very  much,  and  was  a  charming  father-in- 
law.  But  that  did  not  give  the  man  any 
claim  on  Gerard's  friendship.  He  bowed 
stiffly  to  Ealph,  who,  on  his  side,  was  not 
effusive.  Mr.  Mowbray  lifted  his  eye- 
brows in  surprise  and  vexation,  and  after- 
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wards  reproached  Ealph  with  his  horrid 
manners. 

"  Because  a  man  is  a  Frenchman,  Ealph," 
he  said,  "you  need  not  behave  to  him  as 
if  he  was  a  Turk." 

"  Turk !  I  Hke  Turks,"  said  Ealph.  "  But 
I  can't  stand  those  stuck-up  fellows.  And 
he  looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  a  German." 

Philip  and  Kitty  agreed  with  their  father 
that  it  must  have  been  Ealph's  own  fault, 
for  Monsieur  de  Maulevrier  was  as  jolly 
as  possible  when  he  walked  with  them 
from  the  station.  Anyhow,  for  some 
reason,  the  entrance  of  Ealph  made  a 
great  change  in  Gerard.  He  stood  up, 
looking  pale  and  proud,  and  began  saying 
good-bye  to  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

"  You  are  not  going  yet,"  Mr.  Mowbray 
remonstrated.  "  Stay  and  dine  with  us ; 
or  if  you  can't  stay  to-day,  come  to- 
morrow." 
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"  Yes,  do ;  we  shall  be  so  glad,"  said 
his  wife. 

But  Gerard  would  not  accept  the  invi- 
tation. He  was  not  sure  of  being  in  town ; 
he  thouo'ht  he  was  engacred.  Mrs.  ]Mow- 
bray,  perhaps,  thinking  of  her  cook's 
uncertainties,  was  not   so  very   sorry. 

Mr.  Mowbray  walked  down  with  the 
young  man  to  the  station.  As  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  house  Gerard 
recovered  himself;  and  he  ended  by 
giving  Mr.  Mowbray  the  name  of  his  hotel, 
and  beo'cred  him  to  come  and  see  him, 
which  his  friend  promised  to  do. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

CASTLES. 

AN  Monday  Mr.  Mowbray  had  a  note 
^  from  Gerard,  asking  liim  to  dine  with 
him  that  evening  at  his  hoteh  He  went, 
though  a  little  puzzled  by  the  young 
man's  having  refused  his  invitations. 
Ealph  said  it  was  all  the  confounded  airs 
of  a  beggarly  Frenchman,  who  thought 
himself  somebody ;  but  Ealph  found  no 
one  to  agree  with  him,  not  even 
Philip,  whose  dislike  of  foreigners  was 
generally  stronger  than  his  own.  Mr. 
Mowbray  said  that  Gerard  de  Maulevrier 
was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  and  had 
never  given  himself  airs  in  his  life. 

"Whv,   father,  he's  airs  all  over,"  said 
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Ealph.     "Who  ever  saw  an  ordinary  man 
look  like  that?" 

"  He  is  not  an  ordinary  man ;  there  you 
are  right,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray;  and  he 
went  off  to  London  to  dine  with  Gerard. 

These  two  were  born  companions ;  they 
were  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  talk 
about.  Mr.  Mowbray,  of  course,  was 
much  the  greatest  talker  of  the  two ;  but 
he  found  in  Gerard  a  person  capable  of 
listening  to  all  his  ideas,  and  of  sympathis- 
ing, even  if  he  did  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand. 

"  You  shall  look  over  the  manuscript. 
I  have  it  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
talking  of  one  of  his  attempts.  "  You  had 
better  come  down  to-morrow.  Come  at 
four  or  ^\e  o'clock,  and  stay  to  dinner." 
Gerard  hesitated  again,  and  Mr.  Mow- 
bray looked  at  him  curiously  ;  for  he  had 
told  him  not  long  before  that  he  had  no 
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friends  in  London.  He  did  not  press  liim 
just  then,  however.  Presently,  after  a 
little  more  talk  about  the  manuscript, 
Gerard   asked,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way, 

''  Is  your  son-in-law  with  you  still  ? 
Does  he  take  an  interest  in  these  things  ?  " 

"  My  son-in-law  ?  "  repeated  ]\Ir.  Mow- 
bray. 

"  I  do  not  know  his  name,"  said  Gerard 
— I  have  not  asked  ;  and  the  other  day 
you  called  him,  I  think,  by  a  Christian 
name.  But  I  see  by  your  face  he  does 
not  care  for  books,"   he   added,  smiling. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 
My  son-in-law?  Have  you  met  a  man 
who  calls  himself  my  son-in-law?  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  possible  that  I  am  mistaken," 
said  Gerard,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's astonished  face.     "The  husband  of 
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your  daughter.  The  gentleman  you  mtro- 
duced  to  me  as  your  eldest  son.  I  under- 
stood— it  was  your  amiable  way  of  speak- 
ing. And  I  knew  him  by  sight.  I  had 
seen  him  in  the  Park  with  her,  as  I  told 
Madame  Mowbray,  before  I  went  down 
to  Cleeve.  I  should  perhaps,  be  less  con- 
fused  if  I  knew  his  name." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  had 
now  collected  his  ideas.  "  Nobody  had 
told  you,  then,  that  my  daughter  was 
married.  You  saw  her  with  that  young 
fellow  in  the  Park,  and  drew  your  own 
conclusion." 

"Well,  I  am  not  very  clever  in  Eng- 
lish customs ;  but  surely  it  was  a  natural 
conclusion  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  was,  from  your  point  of 
view,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  looking  at 
Gerard  with  a  smile. 

The  young  man  got  up  from  his  chair, 
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and  walked  across  to  the  fireplace.  He 
stood  there  with  his  head  bent,  thought- 
fully looking  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Mowbray 
watched  him  with  amused    eyes. 

"Am  I  to  understand — "  Gerard  began 
at  last. 

"That  girls  in  England  are  allowed 
to  go   out  with  their  brothers  ?  " 

"  It  was  her  brother,  then !  That 
young  man  is  your  son  ?  " 

"My  eldest  boy." 

"  Ah !  Then  forgive  my  asking.  I 
have  entirely  deceived  myself,  it  seems. 
Perhaps  Mademoiselle  Mowbray  is  not 
married  after  all  ?  " 

"  She  certainly  was  not  married  three 
days  ago,  when  she  went  down  to 
Somersetshire." 

"  Then  her  home  is    still    with   you  ? " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Pauline's  father. 
"But    I   believe   my  aunt,  who  you  saw 

VOL.  ni.  H 
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the  other  day,  is  of  a  different  opinion. 
She  took  possession  of  my  daughter  last 
autumn,  and  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
give  her  up.  Mrs.  Mowbray  is  resigned, 
and  therefore  I  have  no  alternative. 
You  will  find  some  day,  my  friend,  that 
all  the  arrangements  in  life  are  made 
by  women." 

"  They  have  a  great  deal  of  good 
sense,"   said  Gerard,  quietly. 

"Almost  too  much,  I  sometimes  think," 
said   Mr.    Mowbray. 

He  now  found  his  young  host  rather 
dreamy  and  absent,  and  not  quite  so  in- 
telligent on  literary  subjects  as  he  had 
been  earlier  in  the  evening.  He  was 
himself  much  amused  and  interested  by 
Gerard's  mistake  about  Pauline,  and  many 
ideas  went  racing  each  other  through  his 
active  brain.  To  begin  w^ith,  it  would 
be    a   fine    story    to   tell  his  wife,    though 
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he  resolved,  with  unnatural  prudence, 
that  it  should  go  no  further.  Ealph 
certainly  should  not  know  why  the 
Marquis  de  Maulevrier  had  looked  at 
him  "  as  if  he  was  a  German." 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  a  good  deal 
touched ;  he  had  a  great  fancy  for 
Gerard,  and,  in  fact,  he  gave  him  more 
credit  than  he  deserved,  for  he  now  felt 
sure  that  the  new  arrangement  at  Maule- 
vrier, which  made  Victor  the  head  of 
the  house,  was  entirely  owing  to  Gerard's 
hopeless  love  for  Pauline.  His  wife  had 
hinted  to  him,  as  a  partial  explanation  of 
Pauline's  low  spirits  in  the  autumn,  that 
the  young  people  had  been  inclined  to 
like  each  other.  He  had  laughed  then ; 
but  Gerard's  manner  now^  showed  him 
that  she  was  probably  right.  Like  her, 
he  thought  to  himself  that  the  affair  was 

hopeless,      Gerard,     of      course,      having 

H  2 
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nothing — unless  Aunt  Lucia —  But  he 
knew  in  his  heart  that  Aunt  Lucia 
would  be  a  foolish  old  woman  if  she  did 
anything  of  the  kind.  Even  if  she  meant 
— and  he  thought  that  likely  enough — 
to  leave  everything  to  Pauline  in  the 
end,  she  might  easily  live  twenty  years 
more.  Immortal  youth  seemed  to  belong 
to  a  creature  like  her.  Gerard  and 
Pauline  could  not  marry  in  hope  of  her 
inheritance,  and  pay  their  bills  with  hope 
for  twenty  years.  The  idea  was  non- 
sensical: and  nobody  had  any  right  to 
expect  that  she  would  make  Pauline  an 
allowance  sufficient  for  them  to  live 
upon.  A  regular  organised  generosity 
like  this  was  the  last  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Aunt  Lucia,  even  if  she 
thought  such  a  marriage  a  good  thing 
for  Pauline ;  and  no  doubt  all  the 
common    sense    she     had    would   tell    her 
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that  the  girl  ^\^ould  be  much  better  and 
happier  married  to  a  steady  solvent 
Englishman.  Yet  Pauline's  father,  as  he 
went  back  to  Sandrids^e  that  nii?ht, 
amused  himself  with  dreaming  strange 
dreams  about   her. 

Before  leaving  Gerard,  he  had  re- 
newed his  invitation  to  him  for  the  next 
day,  which  was  instantly  and  cordially 
accepted.  It  was  laughable  to  think 
that  Ralph  had  been  the  innocent  obstacle. 

In  the  next  few  days  Gerard  and  his 
friends  met  constantly.  Then  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray asked  him  to  stay  a  week  with 
them,  and  he  came  and  was  established 
as  an  intimate  friend  in  the  little  house 
at  Sandridge.  She  had  been  rather  un- 
willing to  give  this  invitation ;  but  her 
husband  wished  it  so  strongly,  and  talked 
so  much  about  repaying  Gerard's  hospi- 
tality,   and     showing    him     something    of 
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English  life — the  children,  too,  thought 
it  such  a  fine  holiday  amusement — that 
she  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  to  hide 
her  own  anxieties.  It  would  have  been 
all  very  well  to  entertain  the  young 
man  at  Cleeve  Lodge — but  here !  Mrs. 
Mowbray  felt  the  change  more  acutely 
than  any  of  them,  and  with  all  her 
strength  of  mind  was  very  sensitive.  She 
did  not  feel  familiar  enough  with  Gerard 
to  treat  him  like  one  of  her  own  boys ; 
Mr.  Mowbray's  easy  intimacy  with  him 
always  surprised  her  a  little ;  she  could 
hardly  believe,  though  Mr.  Mowbray 
laughed  at  her,  that  a  man  whose  home 
was  Maulevrier  did  not  find  the  Sand- 
ridge    villa  too  dreadful  a  contrast. 

Still,  Gerard  seemed  quite  happy 
in  his  quiet  way ;  the  whole  household 
liked  him ;  even  Ealph  came  round  and 
confessed    that    his  airs  wore    off   on  fur- 
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ther  acquaintance.  Mr.  Mowbray  took 
him  to  see  publishers  and  editors,  and 
showed  him  London  in  all  its  aspects. 
The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  they 
made  expeditions  to  everything  worth 
seeino'  in  the  neie^hbourhood.  Little 
delicate  George  went  about  hanging  to 
the  Frenchman's  arm,  and  Kitty,  full  of 
chatter,  marched  on  his  other  side. 
Pauline,  of  course,  was  often  mentioned, 
but  never  by  him ;  and  his  grave  listen- 
ing face  did  not  change  when  they  talked 
of  her. 

So  the  week  passed,  and  Gerard  was 
fulfilling  his  old  wish  of  seeing  English 
life,  which  he  had  always  fancied  so 
pleasant.  Of  course  it  was  life  on  a  small 
scale  as  far  as  outward  show  and  extra 
comfort  went ;  but  Gerard  was  a  man  of 
simple  tastes — he  had  not  been  brought 
up    luxuriously;     and  as    to   the  tone    of 
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life  in  Mr.  Mowbray's  household,  he 
perceived,  and  quite  rightly,  that  it 
could  not  anywhere  have  been  higher  or 
more  refined.  He  saw  no  selfishness,  no 
worldliness,  no  strain  after  appearances. 
He  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
that  Pauline,  the  last  visitor,  had  found 
it  all  unbearably  dismal  and  depressing ; 
but  then  he  had  never  lived  with  them 
at  Cleeve,  and  women  have  quicker 
senses  than  men,  and  can  hear  the 
hinges  creak  sometimes,  no  matter  how 
carefully   they    are    oiled. 

On  Gerard's  last  evening,  he  was  sitting 
up  late  with  Mr.  Mowbray  over  his  study 
fire,  when  his  friend  asked  him  what  his 
plans  were. 

"I  must  go  back  to  France,"  said 
Gerard ;    and  then   he  sighed. 

"  You  have  not  been  so  very  long  in 
England,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 
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"  Long  enough  to  admire  her  even  more 
than  I  did  before.  But  if  one  cannot 
stay  always,  it  is  best  not  to  stay  too 
long." 

Mr.   Mowbray  looked   at  him   smiling. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  like  to 
stay  always  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  am  not  such  a  bad  Frenchman 
as  that,"  said  Gerard,  recollecting  himself. 
"  But  England  has  a  very  great  charm  for 
me,  and  it  grows  stronger  every  day.  It 
is  best  not  to  be  under  a  charm." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

A  few  hours  before,  he  had  come  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  found  Gerard  in 
a  low  chair  beside  Mrs.  Mowbray's  work- 
table — she  was  not  in  the  room — gazing  at 
a  pretty  photograph  of  Pauline  which 
always  stood  there.  He  had  started  up  a 
little  confused,  and  had  begun  to  ask 
questions  about  something  ;  but  Mr.  Mow- 
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bray,  like  other  absent  people,  noticed 
tilings  very  keenly  when  he  noticed  them 
at  all.  He  was  more  amused  and 
interested  than  surprised,  therefore,  when 
that  evening,  after  being  much  more 
dreamy  than  usual,  and  talking  in  this 
rather  enthusiastic  way  about  England, 
Gerard  presently  began  to  make  his  confes- 
sion— a  hopeless  and  useless  one,  as  he 
knew ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
keep  it  back  any  longer. 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me, 
monsieur,"  he  said :  "  you  are  one  of  the 
few  friends  I  have.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  my  history." 

"  Go  on,"  said  ]\Ir.  Mowbray.  "  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  we  have  railed  on 
Pate  together." 

"  I  am  not  asking  anything,"  said  Gerard 
— "  I  have  not  the  right  or  the  power ; 
and  I  know   it    is   no  use  railing.     But  I 
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have  a  great  trouble,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  know  it." 

"  I  think  I  have  guessed  it,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  I  suppose  that  explains  your 
abdicating  in  favour  of   Victor  ? " 

Gerard  coloured,  and  hesitated.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  explain  to  Pauline's 
father  that  the  breaking  off  was  not  his 
own  doing,  but  Mademoiselle  de 
Brye's. 

"  I  could  not  displease  my  mother  and 
all  the  family,"  he  muttered. 

Probably  any  man  but  Mr.  Mowbray 
would  have  seen  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  weakness  about  his  look  and  manner, 
and  would  have  lost  patience  with  him  ; 
but  Mr.  Mowbray  was  thoroughly  fond  of 
him,  and  understood  French  feeling  quite 
well  enough  to  enter  into  his  difficulties. 

"  No,"    he   said ;    "  your    mother   would 
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not  willingly  have  given  you  up  to  an 
Englishwoman." 

"It  was  as  hopeless  last  year  as  it  is 
now,"   said  Gerard. 

"I  am  sorry,"  Mr.  Mowbray  repeated. 
"  Let  me  ask — did  my  daughter  know 
anything  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  help  showing  her  one  day. 
It  was  wrong,  I  know ;  but  I  had  put  a 
great  restraint  on  myself,  and  this  was  at 
the  last,  when  you  were  all  going  away.  I 
thought  she  was  sorry  to  go,  and  at  the 
moment  I  could  not  bear  parting  with 
her." 

"And  you  think  she — "  Mr.  Mowbray 
began,   and  checked  himself. 

"  0  yes,  certainly — then,"  Gerard 
answered,  with  a  sudden  bright  look. 
"  The  other  day,  when  I  thought  she  was 
married,  I  supposed  she  had  forgotten 
everything." 
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"It  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if 
she  had,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  gravely. 
"  In  fact,  it  was  her  duty ;  and  you  ought 
not  to  have  said  a  word,  Gerard,  for,  if 
I  understand  things  rightly,  you  were 
engaged  at  the  time.  If  Pauline  had  told 
me,  I  should  have  been  in  a  rage." 

"  Yes,  you  would  have  been  right.  I 
had  no  excuse,  except  one,"  said  Gerard. 
"But  I  am  not   engaged  now." 

Mr.  Mowbray  stroked  his  face  thought- 
fully, perhaps  to  hide  a  smile,  for  to  his 
mind  there  was  something  comic,  as  well 
as  touching,  in  all  this.  Gerard  was  so 
boyish  in  his  confidence ;  he  seemed  to 
have  such  perfect  faith  in  his  friend's 
indulgence,  while  his  friend  saw  more 
clearly  every  moment  that  he  ought  to  be 
angry  with  him.  The  whole  thing  was  so 
silly,  provoking,  and  sad,  that  any  man 
but   Mr.   Mowbray   would    have   lost    his 
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temper,  and  at  least  mentally  called  Gerard 
names.  To  tliis  amiable  philosopher  he 
was  a  study  of  French  sentiment :  besides 
which,  he  really  loved  the  melancholy 
fellow,  with  his  handsome  face  and  gentle 
ways.  He  could  not  realise  the  badness  of 
his  conduct  in  making  unauthorised  love  to 
Pauline.  It  may  seem  unnatural  in  more 
ways  than  one,  but  Pauline's  father,  living 
in  the  present,  had  actually  more  sympathy 
at  that  moment  with  Gerard  than  with 
Pauline. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  not 
engaged  now,"  he  said,  after  a  pause — "  for 
your  own  sake,  that  is.  I  am  afraid  it 
makes  no  difference  to  anybody  else.  I 
understand,  don't  I,  that  you  have  given 
up  everything  to  your  brother  ?  Excuse 
plain  language." 

"You  are  right,  monsieur,"  said  Gerard, 
dismally.     "  So  I  had  better   go  back  to 
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France,  and  forget.  If  I  had  not  seen  her 
at  all,   it  would  have  been  easier." 

"  You  must  screw  up  your  courage. 
Yery  few  things  are  easy  ;  but  resolution  is 
a  splendid  doctor,  and  so  is  time." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Gerard.  "  Suppose  I 
had  been  free,  and  had  been  able  to  come 
to  you  and  ask  you,  would  you  have  con- 
sented ?  " 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  might,"  said  Mr. 
Mowbray.  •'  The  different  country  is  a 
drawback,  you  know,  for  one's  daughter, 
and  so  is  the  religion.  Mrs.  Mowbray,  I 
think,  would  have  seen  those  things  more 
strongly  than  I  should.  There  is  my  aunt, 
too  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  Pauline  would 
depend  much  more  on  her  consent  than  on 
mine  or  her  mother's." 

"  Miss  Mowbray  seems  a  most  charming 
person,"  said  Gerard. 

"  Yes,  but  she  is  a  whimsical  person.     I 
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am  glad  she  made  herself  pleasant  to 
you." 

Gerard  could  honestly  say  that  Miss 
Mowbray  had  made  herself  very  pleasant 
to  him.  There  had  been  things  in  her 
manner  that  puzzled  him ;  but  if  she  was 
whimsical,  that  perhaps  explained  them  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
tell  Mr.  Mowbray  that  he  feared  she  had 
some  prejudice  against  his  name. 

They  talked  a  little  about  Croome.  The 
place  where  Pauline  lived  was  the  most 
interesting  place  on  earth  ;  and  now  that 
Gerard  was  allowed  to  speak  of  Pauline, 
he  cared  for  no  other  subject.  Presently 
Mr.  Mowbray  told  him  in  plain  words  that 
he  expected  his  aunt  to  leave  everything  to 
Pauline.  Of  course  he  could  not  speak 
positively ;  but  she  had,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  adopted  the  girl ;  she  was  fonder 
of  her  than  of  anybody  ;    she    knew   that 
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Pauline's  parents  would  have  nothing,  less 
than  nothing,  to  give  her.  Mr.  Mowbray, 
most  sanguine  of  men,  would  be  very 
much  surprised  if  Croome  Court  did  not 
someday  belong  to  Pauline. 

"  But  the  man  who  marries  her  will 
have  to  live  there  at  least  part  of  the 
year,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
staring  into  the  fire.  As  Gerard  made 
no  response,  he  presently  glanced  at  him, 
and  added:  "A  man,  for  instance,  with 
all  his  interests  in  France  might  not  care 
for  that  condition." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  exclaimed  Gerard, 
flushing  crimson.  "Do  you  mean,  mon- 
sieur— you   cannot  mean — " 

"  Be  quiet  ;  don't  excite  yourself.  1 
am  only  talking  of  chances  and  pos- 
sibilities," said  Mr.  Mowbray.  "  My  aunt 
is    not   an    old    woman ;    I  hope    she  may 

live    at  least   five-and-twenty   years  more. 
VOL.  ni.  I 
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For  that  time  Pauline  will  have  nothing 
at  all  of  her  own,  and  your  fortune,  my 
friend,  is    the    same  as    hers." 

"Yes,   yes,  it   is   hopeless." 

"  Unless — if  Pauline  liked  you  —  Miss 
Mowbray  might  take  it  into  her  head 
to  make  you  both  happy  by  settling  a 
yearly  income  upon  her.  She  might  do 
it  very  well,  if  she  chose,  but  I  don't 
at  all  undertake  to  say   that  she  will." 

"  1  would  live  always  in  England  to 
please  her,"    murmured    Gerard. 

"  Are  not  you  reckoning  without 
Madame  de  Maulevrier?  But  we  have 
talked  enough  of  nonsense ;  let  us  be 
plain  and  businesslike.  You  are  going 
back  to  France,  you  say?  You  shall  go. 
I  will  run  down  to  Croome  by  and  by, 
and  talk  things  over  with  my  aunt.  If 
1  have  any  good  news  I  will  write  it  to 
you.    You  will  lay  it  before  your  mother, 
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get  her  consent,  and  then — come  and  see 
us  again.  You  will  write  to  me,  and  tell 
me  your  intentions,  when  you  have  come 
to  a  clear  agreement  with  your  mother. 
That  is  the  right  way  of  doing  things, 
I  think.     Now,  good-night." 

"How  am  I  to  thank  you!"  exclaimed 
Gerard. 

"  Wait  my  dear  fellow.  At  present  il 
n'y  a  pas  de   quoi." 

It  may  be  expected  that  Mr.  Mowbray's 
heart  misgave  him  a  little  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  all  this  encouragement.  For  he 
told  Mrs.  Mowbray  nothing  about  it  till 
the  next  evening,  when  Gerard  was  gone, 
and  then  was  rather  angry  at  her  surprise 
and  consternation.  She  did  not  think  it 
at  all  a  happy  fate  for  Pauline  to  marry 
the  Marquis,  who  of  course  would  never 
live  in  England,  at   least  while  his  mother 

was  alive  ;    she    was  not  at   all  sure   that 

I  2 
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Pauline  cared  about  liim  now,  though  she 
had  Hked   him  a  httle   last  summer. 

"He  thought  she  liked  him  a  good 
deal,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

"  He  had  no  business  to  think  so.  She 
had  too  much  sense.  She  would  have 
told  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  much  dis- 
turbed. "However,  lam  sure  Aunt  Lucia 
will  agree  with  me  that  a  comfortable 
Enghsh  marriage  will  be  far  the  best  thing 
for  Pauline,  and  of  course  all  your  fine 
plans    depend    entirely    on   her." 

"  Entirely,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  relapsing 
into  good  humour.  "  I  told  Maulevrier  that, 
and  if  Polly  doesn't  care  for  him,  that 
settles  the  question.  But  it  would  be  a 
splendid  match  for  him,  poor  fellow.  I 
don't  like  to  think  of  such  a  nice  fellow 
being  shelved  in  that  heartless  unnatural 
way — all  because   of  Polly,  too." 

"  It    is   rather  sad,    but  we    can't   help 
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those  French  customs.  It  seems  to  me 
you  think  of  the  advantages  for  him, 
more   than    the   disadvantages    for    Polly." 

"  That,  my  dear,  is  because  I  am  an 
altruist." 

''  T  never  should  have  believed,"  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  thoughtfully,  "  that  the 
young  man  would  have  had  strength  of 
mind  to  fight  it  out  with  his  mother,  and 
to  break  ofi'  that  enoraorement.  Madame 
de  Maulevrier  adored  him,  and  I  know  it 
must  have  been  a  horrid  trial  to  her  to 
make  that  disagreeable  Victor  the  eldest 
son.  It  is  a  strange  affair  altogether;  but 
1  cannot  say  I  wish  Pauline  to  marry 
him,  and  I  think  you  had  much  better 
have  let  it  alone." 

"  Ah,  you  would  have  listened  to  him 
in  stony  silence,  no  doubt.  Women  are 
so   hard-hearted,"    said   Mr.    Mowbray. 

"  Men  are  such  geese,"  replied  his  wife. 
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THE    RECTOR    OF    CROOME. 

ME.  DUNSTAX,  of  course,  did  not  in 
the  least  believe  that  Monsieur  de 
Maulevrier  had  come  to  Croome  simply 
to  ask  Miss  Mowbray  for  her  nephew's 
address.  That  idea  was  rather  too  amus- 
ing. Xot  that  he  mentioned  any  other 
possible  motive  to  Miss  Mowbray ;  but 
he  was  angry  and  rude  when  she  told 
him  of  the  Frenchman's  visit,  and  laughed 
offensively  when  she  said  she  had  not 
been  civil  to  him.  Miss  Mowbray,  for 
once,  was  a  little  impatient  with  her 
friend  Ben,  and  remarked  that  in  order  to 
meet  with  thoroughly  narrow-minded  pre- 
judice it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  cross 
the  Channel. 
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"  Your  admiring  foreigners  is  a  new 
thing,"  said  Ben.  "  But  women  are  all 
alike.  A  tall  fellow  with  a  long  nose, 
who  makes  bows  to  you — tliere  you  have 
your  model.  So  good-looking !  such 
charming  manners  !  What  do  his  morals, 
or  his  language,  or  anything  else,  signify  ?  " 

"Go  away,  please.  You  are  envious 
and  stupid,  and  I  am  tired  of  your  non- 
sense,"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Ben  went  away,  very  anxious  and 
miserable  in  his  mind.  He  showed  his 
feelings  during  the  next  few  days  by  being 
defiant  and  rude  to  everybody  except 
Pauline.  In  her  presence  he  was  silent 
and  much  more  subdued  than  before, 
watchino'  her  with  a  half-hidden  wistful- 
ness.  One  may  suspect  that  she  under- 
stood his  feelings  ;  for,  though  the  smiles 
of  her  first  return  died  away,  and  she 
did  not    chatter  to   him  any    more,  there 
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was  a  certain  softness  in  her  manner  to 
him,  an  uncertainty,  a  kind  of  regret. 
PauHne  was  just  then  in  suspense,  not 
unnaturally  wondering  what  was  to  be- 
come of  her ;  and  Ben  went  in  and  out 
like  a  faithful  dog,  ready  to  fetch  and 
carry  for  her.  He  thought  she  liked  him 
better  than  in  the  autumn ;  that  day  at 
Cleeve  he  even  began  to  hope  a  little 
again.  And  then  to  come  back  to  Croome 
and  hear  that  the  Frenchman  was  prowl- 
ing about  England !  it  would  have  been 
too  much  for  the  mildest  temper.  Ben 
brooded  over  it  day  and  night ;  and 
every  time  he  went  to  the  Court  he  ex- 
pected to  find  Gerard  there,  or  to  hear 
that  he  was  coming.  When  he  met 
Pauline  in  the  lanes,  he  looked  beyond 
her  to  see  if  there  was  a  black  shadow 
following.  But  the  dreaded  rival  did  not 
come  ;   he  heard   no  more  of  him. 
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In  truth,  Pauline  hardly  knew  what 
she  wished  at  this  time ;  she  dared  not 
have  any  wish  or  hope  connected  with 
Gerard.  She  almost  feared  and  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  him.  It  now  seemed 
to  her  that  she  was  born  for  a  quiet 
easy  life,  not  for  romance.  Eomance  was 
pain  and  foolishness.  She  could  never 
give  Gerard  half  as  much  as  he  would 
expect  from  her.  Yet  there  were  moments 
when  she  knew,  poor  child,  having  a 
heart  able  to  speak  the  truth  sometimes, 
that  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again  would 
be  almost  madness. 

Then  prudence  stepped  in,  and  reminded 
her  that  if  he  had  not  come,  she  would 
have  resigned  herself  quietly  and  taken 
life  on  a  lower  and  more  prosaic  level. 
Much  safer,  much  better,  much  happier  in 
the  end,  said  common  sense  ;  but,  just  at 
present,  the  balance  of  Pauline's  mind  was 
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disturbed,  and  slie  felt  that  all  depended  on 
one  thing — what  would  Gerard  do  ? 

In  one  way,  his  behaviour  was  certainly 
strange.  He  had  not  mentioned  her  name 
to  her  aunt ;  and  now  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  idea  of  trying  to  see  her,  for,  to 
her  great  amazement,  she  heard  of  his 
staying  at  Sandridge — staying  on  day  after 
day  in  the  little  house  that  Pauline  thought 
so  sad,  liked  by  everybody,  a  dear  friend  of 
the  children,  going  about  everywhere  with 
her  father.  And  yet  there  came  no 
message,  no  hint  of  another  visit  to  Croome. 
He  was  happy  with  them  all ;  he  might,  as 
far  as  appearances  went,  have  forgotten 
that  she  existed  and  belonged  to  them. 
Her  mother  wrote  of  him  quite  openly  and 
naturally,  as  if  he  was  any  other  visitor, 
and  told  her,  as  a  little  piece  of  ordinary 
gossip,  of  Victor's  marriage  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Brye.     This  was  good  news  to 
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Pauline,  and  3^et  she  hardly  knew  why. 
How  could  it  matter  to  her  ?  It  only 
meant,  as  she  very  well  knew,  that  Gerard 
must  be  a  hermit  foi  the  rest  of  his  days. 
Still  she  thought  he  might  somehow  have 
shown  a  little  remembrance  of  her.  She 
concluded  that  lie  had  really  forgotten  her  ; 
he  must  have  forgotten  her,  or  his  feelings 
must  have  changed  almost  miraculously,  or 
surely  he  could  not  be  so  happy  among  her 
people  without  her.  Pauline  remembered 
the  photograph  on  her  mother's  work-table, 
and  wondered  if  he  ever  looked  at  it. 
Thus  she  teased  herself  and  scolded  herself, 
and  waited  in  puzzled  suspense.  Then  there 
came  a  letter  from  Kitty,  full  of  lamentations 
over  his  going  away.  He  had  left  them  the 
day  before,  and  they  all  missed  him  so  much  ; 
but  he  was  oblioed  to  oo  back  to  France. 
Kitty  and  Philip  had  never  thought 
they  could  have   liked  a  Frenchman. 
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Very  well ;  this  was  the  end.  Pauline 
was  now  filled  with  disgust  and  shame  at 
having  allowed  herself  to  think  of  him  at 
all.  She  now  determined  to  put  him  out 
of  her  thoughts  at  once  and  for  ever,  and 
evidently  the  best  way  of  doing  this  was  to 
plunge  herself  into  other  interests  There 
must  be  no  more  thinking.  A  violent 
course  of  gaiety  would  have  been  the  best 
antidote  ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  had  at 
Croome ;  she  must  therefore  make  the 
most  of  such  small  excitements  as  presented 
themselves. 

She  went  out  that  afternoon,  with  a 
heart-ache  which  she  would  not  acknow- 
ledge to  herself,  and  which  had  the  out- 
ward effect  of  flushing  her  cheeks  with 
lovely  colour,  and  giving  a  blue  deep  look 
to  her  eyes. 

"  How  pretty  you  are  to  day,  child  !  "  said 
Miss  Mowbray,  meeting  her  in  the  garden. 
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"  Am  I  ?  I  thought  you  didn't  like  this 
hat,"  said  Pauline,  kissing  her. 

"  The  hat  doesn't  seem  to  matter." 

She  left  her  aunt  among  the  flowers,  and 
walked  restlessly  away,  up  into  the  rocky 
lanes  and  across  high  fields,  where  lambs 
were  playing  in  the  fresh  spring  weather. 
She  was  going  to  try  and  collect  a  few  girls 
for  that  class,  which  seemed  a  possible  dis- 
traction. She  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
CToino^  to  teach  them,  and  neither  Aunt 
Lucia  nor  Ben  was  likely  to  help  her. 
Being  intellectually  lazy,  she  had  put  off 
this  consideration  for  the  present :  one  must 
find  out  first  what  they  knew.  Ben  had 
been  discouraging,  though  she  did  not 
mind  him  much  at  the  time. 

"  Eeligion  !  explaining  the  Bible  !  "  he 
had  said,  with  a  smile.  "  Do  you  under- 
stand it  yourself?  Better  teach  them  to 
sew  and  knit,  and  darn  the  boys'   socks." 
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"0,  of  course,  anything  to  make  them 
useful  to  the  bo3's,"  she  had  answered, 
lauo'hinof ;  but  she  did  not  at  all  intend  to 
take  his  advice. 

Her  class  was  to  be  much  more 
lively  and  interesting  than  he  imagined. 
Besides,  though  she  did  not  tell  the  Eector 
so,  sewing  and  knitting  and  darning  were 
not   such  very  familiar  industries   to   her. 

She  walked  on  till  the  fields  opened  out 
on  a  disused  quarry  ;  the  stones  lay  about, 
half  covered  with  moss,  and  a  wild  little 
stream  dashed  down  amongst  them,  hurry- 
ing past  the  steep  bank  of  a  cottage-garden, 
where  a  row  of  nut-trees  hung  over  the 
water.  The  cottage  was  large,  thatched, 
and  roughly  built  of  refuse  stones  from 
the  quarry ;  its  roof  was  overgrown  with 
house-leek,  its  walls  were  yellow  with  lichen, 
and  in  every  cranny  some  weed  or  little 
fern  was   growing  ;  so  that  they  were  like 
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natural  rocks,  picturesque  and  rugged. 
One  had  to  cross  the  stream  by  a  narrow 
plank,  which  led  to  the  stony  path  up  to 
the  door.  A  small  dog  came  out,  and 
barked  fiercely.  Pauline,  however,  made 
her  way  past  these  obstacles,  and  reached 
the  door,  which  was  standing  half  open. 
Seeing  that  there  were  people  in  the 
kitchen,  she  knocked  quite  gently ;  a 
middle-aged  woman,  worn  and  gray,  with 
tears  on  her  face,  stepped  softly  across  the 
stone  floor  to  lut  her  in. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  miss,"  she  whispered. 

There  was  such  a  strange  hush  over  the 
kitchen  that  Pauline  was  startled,  and 
hardly  liked  to  speak.  In  the  large  low 
room,  with  its  immense  chimney,  five  or  six 
women  were  sitting,  young  and  old  ;  among 
them  one  very  old  woman,  the  grandmother, 
in  a  high  armchair  by  the  fire,  and  the  two 
ofirls    of    whom    Pauline    was    in    search. 
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Their  mother  and  a  couple  of  neighbours 
made  up  the  number.  One  of  the  girls  had 
a  fine  earnest  face,  and  hardly  turned  her 
sad  dark  eyes  towards  the  bright  vision  of 
the  young  lady  coming  in  ;  the  other  was 
pretty  and  vacant-looking,  and  quite  ready 
to  stare.  Pauline  sat  down  silently  in  the 
chair  that  was  set  for  her,  and  after  a 
moment  understood  what  was  going  on. 
A  few  days  before  Mr.  Dunstan  had 
asked  her  aunt  to  send  some  help  to  these 
people  ;  the  father  had  been  for  some  time 
ill  and  out  of  work  ;  they  were  very  poor, 
and  too  proud  to  beg  for  themselves.  The 
request  on  Mr.  Dunstan's  part  was  so  un- 
usual, and  his  interest  in  the  people  was  so 
evident,  that  Miss  Mowbray  asked  for  a 
little  more  explanation.  She  found  that 
the  man  was  an  infidel ;  that  he  had  once 
attended  some  infidel  and  Communistic 
lectures    in    London,   and   since    then    had 
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preached  his  opinions  a  good  deal  among 
his  neighbours  at  Croome. 

"And  I  am  to  waste  my  charity  on 
an   unbehevinfT   wretch    Uke    that ! "  cried 

o 

Miss .  Mowbray. 

"  I  want  your  help  in  making  a 
Christian  of  him,"  said  Beu,  gravely. 
"  Example  is  better  than  precept  ;  you 
may  have  heard  that  before." 

"After  all,  it  is  such  a  rare  pleasure 
to  hear  you  ask  for  anything,  or  confess 
that  you  have  any  work  to  do  at  Croome 
— I  suppose  I  must  encourage  your 
infidel,"  said  his  patroness,  lightly. 

Pauline  remembered  all  this,  as  she 
sat  down  among  the  women  and  heard 
Ben  Dunstan's  voice  in  an  inner  room,  of 
which  the  door  was  standing  open.  He 
was  talking  ;  he  and  his  parishioner  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  argument  on 
Christianity.     The  sick  man's  remarks  and 

VOL.  m.  K 
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answers  were  like  faint  growls  in  the 
distance,  but  Ben,  though  he  did  not 
speak  loud,  spoke  very  clearly,  and  the 
listeners  in  the  kitchen  did  net  lose  a 
word  of  what  he  was  saying. 

Pauline  was  a  little  bored  at  first,  by 
finding  herself  thus  hindered  in  her 
mission ;  but  she  could  not  help  listen- 
ing like  the  others,  and  very  soon  she 
found  herself  as  deeply  interested  as 
they  were.  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
hollow  clap-trap  arguments  which  Ben 
w^as  so  easily  defeating ;  they  had  not 
been  dinned  into  her  ears  by  profanity, 
ignorance,  and  stupidity  for  many  months 
past,  as  they  had  been  into  the  ears  of 
these  poor  women ;  thus  it  was  not  the 
talk  itself,  though  strange  and  new  to 
her,  that  she  found  so  interesting.  It 
was  the  things  which  Ben  said,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  said  them.  .  He  did  not 
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preach,  he  talked ;  he  used  all  kmds  of 
original  illustrations,  the  quaintness  of 
some  of  them  making  Pauline  quite  sure 
that  they  came  out  of  his  own  head. 
Sometimes  she  felt  inclined  to  smile,  but 
among  those  grave  faces  this  seemed 
impossible.  And  their  gravity,  after  all, 
touched  an  answering  chord  in  her  heart. 
Yes ;  Ben  was  worth  listening  to ;  there 
was  a  strong  earnest  conviction  in  every 
word  he  said  ;  a  firmness,  a  fine  quiet 
faith  that  could  be  shaken  by  nothing. 
He  knew  that  good  must  triumph  ;  that 
this  man  must  believe  in  time  ;  and  he 
did  not  talk  to  him  as  an  enemy,  but  as 
a  brother  who,  by  some  strange  mis- 
fortune, had  lost  sight  of  his  father  and 
his  home. 

As    the    talk    went  on,   the    sick   man's 
replies    grew    fainter,      and     Ben's    voice 

grew   lower    and    more    tender,    and   full 

K  2 
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of  sympathy.  The  women  in  the  other 
room  nodded  their  heads  and  wiped 
their  eyes  ;  the  elder  girl  sat  in  unchanged 
gravity ;  the  younger  one  kept  gazing 
dreamily  at  Pauline,  who  was  looking  at 
the  door.  Presently  there  was  a  silence, 
and  Ben  came  and  shut  the  door, 
without  seeing  who  was  in  the  kitchen. 
Still  Pauline  felt  that  she  must  wait 
till  he  was  gone,  for  these  people  seemed 
full  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  next  room.  She 
waited,  therefore,  sitting  still ;  the  younger 
girl  got  up  yawning,  and  went  out  into 
the  garden ;  her  mother  sent  a  reproachful 
look  after  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ben  came  out  of  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

"  I  shall  be  here  again  to-morrow,  Mrs. 
Lyne,"  he  said. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir !  "  said  the  mother. 
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At  that  moment  Ben  saw  Pauline,  who 
got  lip  from  her  chair  in  the  shadow. 

"  You  here  !  "  he  said  ;  and  the  sturdy 
Eector  flushed  a  httle.  "  Have  you  been 
here  long  ?  " 

*'  A  little  time,"  said  Pauline.  "  I  came 
to  talk  about — to  tell  Mrs.  Lyne  about 
the  class,  you  know." 

"  That  is  Mary's  business,"  said  the 
Eector  ;  and  the  dark-eyed  girl  looked  up 
wonderingly.  "  But  you  can't  talk  to 
her  now,  for  her  father  wants  her.  I 
think  you  had  better  come  another  day." 

"  Very  well ;  yes,  I  will,"  said  Pauline. 
And  so  Ben  took  her  away  with  him 
from  the  cottage,  over  the  plank,  down 
the  rough  quarry  road,  and  across  the 
upland  fields. 

"  Were  you  there  all  the  time  ? "  he 
said  presently. 

"  Most  of  it.     I   heard  you   talking.     I 
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suppose  you  did  not  hear  me  come 
in?" 

"  1^0,  I  must  confess  I  did  not.  I'm 
afraid  that  poor  chap  will  die,"  said  Ben. 

"  Still,  you  are  not  very  unhappy 
about  him,  are  you  ? "  said  Pauline. 
"At  least,  I  am  sure  you  are  doinor  all 
you  can  for  him." 

"It  rouses  one  when  a  fellow  is  such 
a  fool  as  to  deny  everything,"  he  said, 
looking  at  her  with  a  slight  smile.  "  You 
hardly  know  what  you  are  saying  some- 
times. I  wish  I  had  known  you  were 
there — and  yet  I'm  glad  I  didn't." 

"It  would  not  have  made  any  differ- 
ence to  you,"  said  Pauline.  "  You  meant 
all  that,  and  you  said  it  all.  I  am  very 
glad  I  was  there,  and  heard  it.  It  taught 
me  something  too." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
such    thoughts    ever    plague    you ! "    said 
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Ben.  "  I  know  what  they  are  by  ex- 
perience. I  worked  them  off  at  '  Forest 
Moor." 

"Have  I  soul  enough,  do  you  thmk, 
to  be  troubled  in  that  way  ?  " 

"Don't  talk  like  your  aunt,"  said  Ben. 
"Seriously,  though — my  argument  with 
Lyne — what  did  it  teach  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  that,"  she  answered, 
gently. 

She  could  not  exactly  say,  "  It  taught 
me  how  good  and  how  clever  you  are." 
•  But  this  little  adventure,  this  hearing 
him  at  his  best,  when  he  did  not  know 
that  any  educated  ears  were  listening, 
had  really  a  great  effect  upon  her.  It 
influenced  her  after  life,  as  such  dis- 
coveries do ;  accidental,  we  call  them,  if 
anything  is  an  accident.  Pauline  had 
many  faults,  some  of  them  not  of  a  high 
kind ;  but  she  had  what    is    a   redeeming 
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point  in  any  character,  a  strong  faculty 
of  admiration.  She  could  look  up ;  she 
could  admire  power  and  talent  and  good- 
ness ;  she  was  not  at  all  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  admiring  herself,  like  some  girls 
with  beautiful  faces.  Poor  Pauline!  She 
talked  to  Ben  brightly  and  gently  enough, 
as  they  walked  over  the  fields  together. 
She  was  restless  and  unhappy  and  angry 
at  heart,  but  no  one  would  have  found 
this  out  from  her  manner.  Ben  thought 
she  had  never  been  so  charminir.  He 
was  beginning  to  despise  himself  for 
being  afraid  of  the  Frenchman ;  the  facts, 
which  he  had  heard  from  Miss  Mowbray, 
of  Gerard's  staying  at  Sandridge,  of  his 
going  back  to  France,  had  been  a  source 
of  comfort  to  him ;  and  to-day  Pauline's 
sweetness,  with  her  lovely  looks — he  had 
not  seen  her  look  so  pretty  for  months, 
if  ever    before — filled    the    excellent   Ben 
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with  a  brave  excitement.  He  believed  she 
liked  him,  and  he  was  afraid  of   nobody. 

They  came  down  the  slope  of  the 
fields,  and  reached  a  stream  that  ran  in 
the  hollow,  below  the  church  and  rectory. 
Looking  over  its  low  gray  parapet  half 
covered  with  reddish  ivy,  through  a  gap 
in  the  willows  that  shaded  it,  whose 
catkins  were  just  breaking  into  fresh 
green  leaf,  they  could  see  the  old  red 
chimneys  of  the  Court,  far  away  along 
the  meadows.  This  was  the  same  small 
river  that  turned  the  mill ;  its  next 
bridge  above  was  close  to  the  Court 
gates,  and  its  clear  brown  current  came 
singing  down  from  Aunt  Lucia  to  them 
as  they  stood  on  the  rough  pathway 
and   looked  up   the   stream. 

"You  know  that  Miss  Mowbray  is 
going  to  leave  all  this  to  me  ? "  said 
Ben,  suddenly. 
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"Yes,  she  told  me.  I  am  very  glad," 
answered  Pauline. 

"  Do  you  suppose  everybody  knows  ?  " 

"0  no,  I  don't  think  so.  Nobody,  I 
believe,   except  Mr.  Johnson  and  I." 

"  It  is  best  that  they  should  not,  for 
of  course  she  may  change  her  mind. 
Sometimes  I  wish  she  would,  for  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do  with  it  all.  How- 
ever, that  is  a  long  way  off,"  said  Ben, 
comforting  himself.  "She  thinks  I  am 
the  right  person,  but  I  don't  agree  with 
her.  I  warned  her  last  summer  how  it 
would  be — that  I  should  let  or  sell  the 
place,  and  go  back  to  the  north,  most 
likely." 

"Let  or  sell  that  dear  old  house!" 
said  Pauline,  looking  at  him  reproach- 
fully. "  0,  you  don't  mean  it !  Why 
do  you  tease  her  by  saying  things  you 
don't  mean?" 
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"She  doesn't  care  what  I  say,"  said 
Ben.  "And,  besides,  she  is  more  likely 
to  live  to  ninety  than  I  to  fifty.  You 
may  think  I  am  talking  a  great  deal 
about  myself,  but  sometimes  I  wish  she 
had  never  heard  of  me.  I  should  have 
got  on  somehow,  and  it  is  bad  to  spend 
one's  life  in  slavery  to  a  house  and  some 
acres  of  ground,  which  people  tell  you 
is  old  and  dear,  and  think  you  a  cold- 
hearted  brute  if  you  talk  of  selling. 
Yes,  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  seen 
her,  or  Croome — " 

"  Never  seen  Aunt  Lucia  !  "  murmured 
Pauline,  rather  faintly,  for  there  was 
something  odd  in  his  voice.  "Well, 
then,  you  could  never  have  talked  to 
that  man  just  now." 

"0,  he  wouldn't  have  been  left  alone. 
Somebody  else  would  have  looked  after 
him.      What    I'm    doing    for    him    is    not 
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worth  all —  Do  you  know  what  I'm  think- 
incr  about  ? "  said  Ben,  leaninor  aorainst 
the  parapet,  and  looking  into  her  face. 
"  Is  it  still  hopeless  ?  I  would  do  what 
you  pleased  about  living  here,  and 
everything  else,  if  only  you  would — if 
you  would  make  life  worth  living  at  all. 
Don't  you  know,  dear  ? "  he  said,  his 
voice  trembling  very  much. 

Pauline  did  not  speak ;  she  did  not 
turn  away,  but  stood  with  lowered  eye- 
lids, lookinsr  at  the  stream.  She  remem- 
bered  that  day  in  the  autumn  very  well 
— the  thunderstorm,  Ben's  abruptness, 
from  which  she  had  shrunk  away  with 
no  feeling  but  a  wish  to  escape,  and 
something  very  near  dislike  of  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  everything  was 
changed  now.  She  knew  Ben  so  much 
better,  it  seemed  to  her ;  but  at  any 
rate  she  knew  how  gentle    and    generous 
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and  patient  he  could  be — no,  she  had 
not  quite  found  him  out  yet — and  he 
was  good  and  clever  and  sincere ;  and  to 
her,  a  lonely  creature  with  no  prospects 
in  the  world,  he  could  offer  a  great  deal. 
She  felt  her  influence  over  him,  though 
she  had  never  used  it  seriously.  She 
knew  very  well  that  his  whole  heart  and 
being  was  taken  up  with  her ;  she  con- 
fessed to  herself  that  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  bring  all  doubt  and  torment  to  an 
end,  to  have  a  fixed  and  peaceful  fate, 
to  be  loved  and  spoilt  and  defended  by 
some  one,  if  it  was  only  Ben  Dunstan ; 
to  have  the  Court  for  her  home,  to  do 
all  sorts  of  things  for  her  father  and 
mother  and  the  children.  Surely  these 
were  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  Ben, 
and  yet  why  were  they  all  so  sad,  so 
mixed  with  heartache? 

"  That    is    only  the    unsettled    feeling," 
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Pauline  tliouglit.     "He  is  so  good,  it  will 
soon  go  away." 

"Don't  you  think  I  have  been  patient 
enough?"  said  Ben,  wlio  had  been  watch- 
ing her  all  this  time,  keeping  a  strong 
restraint  upon  himself,  and  wishing  he 
was  clever  enough  to  read  the  thoughts 
in  a  woman's  face. 

Pauline  came  back  from  the  land  of 
dreams,   and  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"I  told  you  to  forget,"  she  said, 
"and  you  promised  that  you  would." 

"Never!"  said  Ben.  "One  doesn't 
promise  what  is  impossible.  Listen. 
Pve  loved  you  ever  since  I  knew  you.  1 
have  only  stayed  here  because  I  could 
not  bear  to  go  away  from  you,  though 
sometimes  I  thought  it  would  be  the  best 
way ;  but  I  couldn't  do  it.  But,  dear, 
do  you  hate  me  quite  as  much  as  you 
did?" 
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"  I  never  hated  you,"  said  Pauline, 
rather  sadly. 

She  was  gazing  down  the  stream 
again,  and  Ben  dared  not  feel  very  sure 
yet. 

'•  It  was  very  like  it,"  he  said ;  "  but 
if  you  don't  now,  that's  good  for  me. 
Will  you  trust  me,   then  ?  " 

"  I  do  trust  you,"  said  Pauline,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  think  you  are  very  good, 
and  I  am  not  half  good  enough  for  you." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken ;  but  it 
doesn't  matter,"  said  Ben. 

It  was  strange  how  something  still  held 
him  back.  Pauline  had  made  no  sigu  of 
refusing  him ;  he  knew,  though  he  could 
not  understand  it,  that  a  wonderful 
change  had  come  over  everything,  that 
the  happiness  of  his  life  was  quietly 
giving  itself  to  him  ;  and  yet  somehow 
he  was  as  much  puzzled  as  a  child  would 
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be  if  the  moon  came  to  him  when  he 
wanted  her.  Paidine  was  so  calm,  so 
cold,  so  sad,  though  she  smiled  as  she 
spoke  to  hhn.  All  the  excitement  was 
on  Ben's  side ;  and  this  quiet  girl  kept 
him  at  a  distance,  and  would  not  let  him 
feel  that  she  belonged  to  him. 

''My  darling,  do  you  really  mean  that 
1  may  have  you  ?  "  he  said ;  and  he  came 
up  close  to  her,  and  took  her  hand. 

She  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  for 
one  moment,  and  then  drew  herself 
away  with  a  sligli';  shiver. 

"  Let  me  speak,"  she  said.  "  I  don't 
know  what  I  mean.  Please  let  me  go 
home  now." 

''  You  shall  do  as  you  like,"  said  Ben, 
stepping  back,  and  letting  her  hand  go. 
He  had  quite  as  much  pride  as  more 
ornamental  people.  '*  Tell  me,  though 
— may  I  come  this  evening?" 
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"  0   no ;   not  this  evening." 

"  To-morrow,  then  ?  " 

"I  don't  know;  I  want  to  think.  You 
must  not  hurry  me  too  much." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ben.  "  I  will  obey 
your  orders,  whatever  they  are  ;  only  be 
kind,  and  don't  keep  me  waiting  too 
long." 

"If — you  must  let  me  tell  Aunt  Lucia 
when  I  like ;  you  must  not   tell   her." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Ben.  "  It 
cannot  matter  which  of  us  tells  her.  She 
will  be  glad,  I  think.     Pauline  dear — " 

He  could  hardly  bear  to  let  her  go 
without  something  more  than  this — even 
a  word  to  tell  him  that  she  cared  for  him, 
or  at  least  that  she  was  glad  he  cared  for 
her.  But  he  was  not  to  have  it ;  for  a 
noise  of  wheels  was  cominc^  aloncr  the 
lane,  approaching  the  bridge,  and  Pauline 
walked  quickly  away  to  the  other  end   of 

VOL.   III.  L 
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it,  where  a  path  led  through  the  mea- 
dows to  the  mill,  and  so  into  the  Court 
garden.  Ben  went  after  her,  and  opened 
the  gate  for  her.  He  was  going  to 
follow  her  through ;  but  she  shook  her 
head,  smiling,  and  would  not  let  him 
come. 

"No,  please — don't  come  with  me," 
she   said.     "Good-bye." 

He  did  not  wait  to  watch  her  as  she 
hurried  away  under  the  willows,  but 
walked  off  along  the  lane,  with  bright 
thoughtful  eyes,  looking  straight  before 
him.  The  farmer  in  his  cart,  who  over- 
took him  directly  afterwards,  and  said 
something  about  the  weather,  went  home 
and  told  his  wife  that  Mr.  Dunstan  looked 
as  cheerful  as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
married. 


CHAPTEE  YH. 

MISS  Mowbray's  idea. 

Il/TE.  MOWBEAY  arrived  unexpectedly 
the  next  day.  He  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  his  aunt  was  delighted  to  see 
him.  To  Pauline  his  sudden  visit  was  a 
little  startling,  and  she  wished  that  he  had 
put  it  off  a  few  days.  Ben  Dunstan  under- 
stood that  she  meant  to  marry  him,  and  so 
she  certainly  did ;  but  it  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  tell  her  own  people  by  letter 
than  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  not  so 
very  easy  to  tell  Aunt  Lucia  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind,  that  the  man  she  "  did 
not  even  like  "  was  to  be  her  husband  after 
all ;  but  it  was  sure   to  be  good  news  to 

Aunt  Lucia;    and  she  was  conscious  that 

L  2 
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her  father  might  not  be  so  much  delighted, 
even  if  he  heard  at  the  same  time  that  Ben 
was  to  have  Croome.  Her  father  was  un- 
worldly ;  he  was  as  sentimental  as  a 
Avoman  in  his  ideas  about  marriage  ;  and 
she  loved  him  so  much,  and  cared  for 
liis  opinion  so  deeply,  that  she  felt  abso- 
lutely afraid  to  meet  the  incredulous 
smile  in  his  eyes  when  she  told  him 
that  she  had  accepted  Ben  Dunstan. 

Mr.  Mowbray's  eyes  followed  her  about 
the  room  that  evening.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  she  was  pale  and  distraite,  and 
in  the  light  of  his  new  knowledge  he  put 
down  these  looks  to  her  anxiety  to  hear  of 
Gerard.  If  the  child  cared  for  him,  it 
certainly  was  hard  upon  her  that  he  should 
have  come  and  gone  without  her  seeing  him. 

But  Mr.  Mowbray  with  great  prudence 
determined  to  say  as  little  as  possible  till  he 
had  had  his  talk  with  Aunt  Lucia.     When 
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she  said — "  So  your  French  friend  is 
gone  ? "  he  answered  with  a  careless  air, 
"  Yes.  We  showed  him  all  we  could.  He 
is  gone  back  wiser  than  he  came  ;  "  and 
then  turned  the  conversation  to  something 
else. 

He  did  not  see  his  aunt  alone  till  the 
next  morning,  when  Pauline,  looking  out 
of  her  window,  saw  them  pacing  together 
up  and  down  the  broad  walk  in  the 
garden,  the  same  walk  where,  six  or  eight 
months  ago,  Miss  Mowbray  had  told  the 
obstinate  and  ungracious  Ben  that  she 
meant  to  make  him  her  heir.  What  was 
happening  there  now?  Pauline  watched 
them  for  a  minute  or  two  from  her  high 
window ;  they  were  talking  with  great 
animation.  She  turned  away  and  thought 
of  Ben,  who  she  had  not  seen  since  they 
parted  on  the  bridge.  He  was  keeping 
away,  of  course,  in  obedience  to  her  wish ; 
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she  now  thought  he  had  better  come,  and 
tell  the  elders  himself,  but  she  did  not 
know  how  to  summon  him. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mowbray  was 
talking  to  Aunt  Lucia  very  seriously,  and 
a  serious  talk  between  them  was  a  strange 
thing :  they  were  too  much  alike  to  take 
each  other  gravely. 

"  You  had  our  Frenchman  here :  how 
did  you  like  him  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

"  He  is  beautiful  to  look  at,"  said  Aunt 
Lucia ;  "  and  I  liked  his  '.pretty  manners. 
But  I  suppose  he  is  not  good  for  much, 
is  he?" 

"There     is     not     a     better     fellow    in 

Christendom." 

"  0,  you  think  so !  And  you  asked 
him  to  stay  with  you !     Well,  as  Pauline 

was  safe  here,  I  suppose  it  did  not  matter 

much  ;  but  you  know  she  only  missed  him 

by  an  hour." 
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"  You  think  it  would  have  been  a  pity 
to  let  them  meet  p  " 

"  An  absurdity.  How  are  his  matri- 
monial affairs  getting  on  ?  He  was 
engaged  last  year,  wasn't  he  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  fortunately  that  was  broken 
off.  He  never  cared  for  the  girl,  and  she 
has  since  married  his  brother.  So  poor 
Gerard  is   shelved  for  life." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray. 

Her  nephew  gave  her  a  few  particulars 
of  the  arrangement  that  Madame  de 
Maulevrier  had  made  for  her  sons. 

"Just  like  those  horrid  French,"  said 
Miss  Mowbray.  "  However,  I  am  glad  the 
Marquis  did  not  submit  to  it.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  possible — but  still  it  is  hardly 
likely — He  did  an  unusual  thing,  didn't 
he,  in  dechning  to  marry  as  his  mother 
pleased?      Do    you     think     he      disliked 
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the    girl    very    much,   or    what   was    his 
reason  ?  " 

"  Do  you  expect  me  to  know  his 
reason  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  guess  it,  surely  you  can.  You 
were  there  last  year,  and  saw  the  whole 
thing.     Was  not  Pauline  the  reason  ?  " 

"  Has  she  said  anything  to  you  about 
it?"  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

"  That  is  not  a  fair  question,  and  I  hate 
to  be  answered  with  questions.  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  what  Pauline  says  to 
me.  I  think  you  were  very  foolish  last 
year,  both  of  you  ;  you  let  the  girl  fret 
herself  into  a  fever,  when  you  ought  to 
have  seen  what  was  going  on,  and  brought 
her  away  from  that  chateau  long  before. 
If  I  had  not  sent  Ben  to  fetch  you,  I 
believe  you  would  have  been  there  now. 
The  child  was  thoroughly  miserable,  being 
made  love  to  by  a  man  who  Avas  engaged 
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— and  you  wonder  when  I  suggest  that 
lie  is  not  good  for  much,  and  that  Pauline 
had  better  not  meet  him !  " 

"  Patience  !  "  said  Mr.  Mowbray.  "  I 
may  have  been  bhnd,  but  I  never  knew 
that  they  troubled  their  heads  about  each 
other  at  all." 

"Blind!  I  should  think  you  were. 
What  did  you  suppose,  then,  that  Pauline 
was  breaking  her  heart  about  ?  " 

"  I  thouglit  she  was  simply  ill." 

"  Simply  ill !  And  no  doubt  her 
mother  thought  so  too.  Well,  I  hope  I 
have  cured  her.  I  think  she  is  getting 
over  it  now,"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

Her  nephew  walked  beside  her  for  a 
few  moments  in  silence.  Presently  he 
said,  "  I  have  a  great  liking  for  Gerard 
de  Maulevrier.  Don't  you  think  him  an 
attractive  fellow  ?  " 

"  0,    yes,    very    attractive,"    said    Miss 
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Mowbray,  stopping  to  examine  a  pink 
may-tree  that  was  rushing  into  bloom. 
"  Of  course  when  I  saw  him,  I  under- 
stood it  all." 

"  You  are  right ;  it  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence. And  you  think  she  has  en- 
tirely got  over  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  say  that,  exactly,"  Miss  Mow- 
bray answered,  with  a  little  hesitation. 
"  She  was  startled  when  she  heard  he 
had  been  here,  and  as  I  say,  it  was 
much  better  that  they  should  not  meet. 
I  suppose,  however,  he  does  not  care 
for  her  now,  or  he  would  not  have  gone 
back  to  France  so  meekly.  Pauline  is 
much  too  good  for  a  changeable  French- 


man." 


"If  he  was  changeable,  I  should  agree 
with  you,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "but  he 
is  not ;  he  is  only  hopeless.  He  is  very 
much     in     love     with     Pauline,      and     I 
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am  sure  he  will  never  marry  anybody 
else." 

"  From  what  you  say,  I  suppose  he 
has  no  chance  of  doing  so,"  said  Aunt 
Lucia,  turning    away  from  her  may-bush. 

"  Unless  some  heiress  takes  a  fancy  to 
him.  He  has  nothing  of  his  own,  he 
has  become  nobody  in  his  family,  and 
I  see  no  prospect  before  him  but  a  very 
dismal  one.  He  won't  marry  ;  he  will 
always  live  with  his  mother." 

"  Poor  Monsieur  de  Maulevrier  !  And 
heiresses  in  France  are  not  romantic,  Fm 
afraid.  Xow  if  I  had  been  young ! " 
said  Aunt  Lucia,  with  a  light  little  laugh. 
"But  I  suppose  he  would  not  have  liked 
to  hve  in  England,  and  I  couldn't  have 
deserted  Croome." 

"  I  don't  know ;  he  admires  England 
very  much,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  entering 
into  the  joke.       "And    he    talked  to  me 
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enthusiastically  of  Croome.  But  his 
affections  were  engaged,  you  see,  before 
he  saw  you.     It  is  very  unfortunate." 

After  this  they  strolled  a  little  way 
in  silence.  George  Mowbray  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  like  a  Jesuit,  and  to  wish 
that  he  had  not  mixed  himself  up  in  the 
business  at  all.  He  was  also  a  little 
alarmed.  It  did  not  seem  to  strike  his 
aunt  that  Pauline  might  be  the  romantic 
heiress  in  question,  and  he  was  haunted 
by  a  feeling  of  probable  disappointment. 
He  did  not  like  to  ask  his  aunt  openly 
what  she  meant  to  do  for  Pauline ;  her 
present  kindness  to  the  girl  made  this 
almost  impossible  ;  he  in  fact  perceived 
that  he  had  undertaken  a  very  awkward 
commission,  and  began  to  wish  himself 
well  out  of  it. 

"  You  seem  thoughtful,  George,"  said 
Miss  Mowbray. 
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"Well,  my  dear  aunt,  these  young 
people  and  their  love-affairs  are  a  trouble 
to  me.  You  might  be  thoughtful  too, 
if  a  fellow  had  talked  to  you  for  hours 
about  your  daughter,  and  made  you 
sorry  to  send  him  away  without  hope. 
I'm  fond  of  the  fellow,"  said  George. 
"  I  can't  help  it.  Nothing  would  please 
me  better  than  to  see  him  married  to 
Polly." 

"  Eeally !  do  you  feel  like  that  about 
it?" 

"I  do  indeed,  unfortunately — for  of 
course  I  can't  venture  to  give  him  any 
encouragement.  I  can't  give  them  any- 
thing to  live  upon — and  I  can't  expect 
you  to  do  it  either  ;  you  have  been  kind 
and  generous  enough  already." 

"  Kind  and  generous  !  My  dear  George, 
I  have  done  nothing  for  any  of  you.  You 
have  been  kind  to  me,  in  letting  me  have 
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the  child  all  this  time.  Dear  me,  this  is 
a  strange  idea,  marrying  her  to  a  French- 
man. And  you  really  wish  it  ?  You 
like  him  enough  for  that  ? " 

"  T  like  him  thoroughly.  But  I  don't 
flatter  myself  that  it  will  ever  come  off. 
I    might    as    well    wish    for    the    moon." 

Miss  Mowbray  thought  over  this  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

"You  say  he  admires  England.  He 
would  not  mind  living  in  England,  then, 
at  least  part  of  the  year.  We  couldn't 
have  Pauline  banished  to  France  entirely." 

"  As  his  own  old  chateau  won't  belong 
to  him,  I  should  think  it  would  suit  him 
very  well  to  have  a  home  in  England," 
said  Mr.  Mowbray,  smiling.  "  But  this 
is  building  castles  literally :  a  childish 
amusement,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Would  PauUne  like  it,  I  wonder  !  Yes, 
poor    child,    no    doubt    she  would,"  Miss 
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Mowbray  wandered  on,  without  answering 
him.  "  It's  very  inconvenient ;  but,  after 
all,  if  one  person  wants  a  thing,  and 
another  doesn't,  what's  the  use — he  would 
not   make   her   turn   Eoman   Catholic?" 

"I  should  think  that  might  be 
arranged.  I  don't  know  their  rules  and 
laws ;  but  Gerard  is  not  narrow-minded  in 
those  things,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray.  "My 
imagination  has  not  carried  me  so  far 
as  those  particulars,"  he  added,  smiling. 

"  Mine  runs  faster  than  yours,"  said 
Aunt  Lucia.  "  I  have  a  very  pretty  idea 
in  my  head.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
carry  it  out  without  being  unkind  and 
unjust  to  other  people." 

"What  is  it? 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you,  at  least  not 
to-day.  Men's  ideas  of  justice  are 
different  from  mine,  as  I  have  often 
found  to  my  cost.     I  must    consult    some- 
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body,   but    not    you,    and    if    you    are    a 
wise   man   you   will   let   me    alone." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?  Don't  do 
anything  unjust,  for  heaven's  sake." 

"Don't  interfere.  How  long  can  you 
stay  with  us  ?  " 

"  A  day  or  two,  if  you  like  to  have 
me,"  said  George. 

He  saw  that  his  tactics  were  2foin£r 
to  be  successful,  and  was  now  rather 
frightened  at  what  he  had  done.  In- 
justice !  what  could  she  mean  ?  was  she 
going  to  break  any  promises  for  Pauline's 
benefit,  alter  her  will,  perhaps,  disappoint 
the  rest  of  the  family  ?  He  satisfied  him- 
self, however,  that  she  was  not  likely  to 
do  real  injustice ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  quite 
see  how  she  could,  for  Croome  and  all 
her  fortune  was  entirely  her  own ; 
nobody  could  complain  at  her  doing 
what    she    liked    with   it.     It    had    never 
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struck  him  or  his  wife  that  she  would  be 
unjust  if  she  left  it  all  to  Pauline,  or  to 
somebody  else ;  of  course  their  hopes 
had  been  for  Pauline  ;  but  now  he  thousfht 
that  she  could  not  have  decided  finally. 
If  everything  was  settled,  she  surely 
would  not  set  to  work  so  readily  to 
overturn  it  all  again.  That  would  be 
almost  beyond  Aunt  Lucia,  though  she 
was  capable  of  most  things ;  and  then 
he  reminded  himself  as^ain  that  she  had 
a  full  right  to  do  what  she  pleased  with 
her  own.  He  tried  to  speak  to  her 
again  on  the  subject,  but  she  silenced 
him  impatiently. 

"  Be  quiet,  please,"  she  said.  "  Go  in 
and  talk  to  your  daughter,  but  not  about 
this." 

"Well,  no,  I  should  think  not,"  said 
George,  as  he  walked  away. 

VOL.  m.  M 
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DISINHEEITED. 

"  TVEAE   BEN,— Come    to   me    at   once. 
-^  "  Your  affectionate 

"Lucia  Mowbkay." 

This  was  Ben  Dunstan  s  summons  to 
the  Court,  for  which  he  had  been  wait- 
ing so  anxiously.  It  was  hke  Miss 
Mowbray  to  dash  off  such  a  note, 
without  a  word  of  congratulation  in  it, 
but  Ben  found  it  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  he  took  his  hat  and  set  off  across 
the  fields  without  a  moment's  delay, 
whistling  as  he  went,  in  the  highest 
good  humour  with  the  world. 

He  had  never  been  so  happy  in  his 
life.      The    country  looked    beautiful;     it 
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was  luxury  to  breathe  the  air  of  spring. 
Ben  remembered  that  it  was  May  Day 
as  he  came  out  through  his  garden,  and 
stuck  a  flower  in  his  coat ;  this  perhaps 
was  a  low  and  foolish  and  excited  thing 
to  do,  but  Ben  did  not  think  of  elegance 
and  dignity ;  he  gave  way  to  his  elated, 
happy  feelings,  which  were  something 
quite  new  to  him.  At  last,  at  last  the 
day  had  come ;  his  darling  belonged  to 
him ;  she  had  told  her  aunt ;  she  would 
not  be  able  to  doubt  and  hesitate  and  keep 
him  at  a  distance  any  longer.  Ben  felt 
inclined  to  throw  his  hat  up  as  high  as 
the  trees,  but  some  cows  were  looking 
on,  and  reminded  him  to  be  a  little  re- 
ticent. Poor  Ben!  it  Avas  all  so  absurd, 
so  childish,  and  the  cows  with  their 
thoughtful  eves  might  have  ofuessed  the 
depth  of  the  absurdity. 

When    he     reached     the    Court,     Miss 

M  2 
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Mowbray  was  hovering  about  the  garden, 
waiting:  for  him.  She  came  to  meet 
him,  looking  so  extremely  grave  that 
the  joy  vanished  from  Ben's  face  and 
heart,  and  a  terrible  anxiety  took  its 
place.  Miss  Mowbray  was  almost  too 
much  wrapped  up  in  her  own  thoughts 
to  notice   either. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Ben, 
hastily.     "Is    she— ill?" 

"Who?  Nobody  is  ill,"  said  Miss 
Mowbray.     "What  made  you  think  so?" 

An  extraordinary  chill  came  over  Ben 
as  she  spoke.  The  momentary  fear  was 
gone,  but  he  was  his  stupid  old  self 
again,  and  knew  that  all  this  time  he 
had  been  dreaming. 

"  You  looked  so  grave,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  was  afraid — your  niece — " 

"  Pauline  ?  No,  she  is  very  well.  She 
has  gone  out  with  her  father." 
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"  Is  Mr.  Mowbray  down  here  ?  " 

"  He  came  yesterday.  Come  into  the 
study,  please.     I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Don't  you  find  it  j)leasanter  out  of 
doors  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  pleasanter — but  I  have  not 
anything  pleasant  to  say,  and  I  shall 
collect  my  thoughts  better    in  the  study." 

"  Very  well ;    as  you  like,"    said  Ben. 

He  followed  her  into  the  house  slowly 
and  heavily,  wondering  what  all  this 
could  mean.  Had  Pauline  changed  her 
mind,  and  commissioned  her  aunt  to  tell 
him  so  ?  Yet,  somehow.  Miss  Mowbray's 
tone  in  speaking  of  Pauline  made  him 
think  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it. 
He  determined  to  wait  patiently,  to  tell 
her  nothing,  to  ask  no  questions ;  evi- 
dently he  would  know  the  worst  soon 
enough  ;  and  after  all,  he  reflected,  if 
Pauline    had    not    chosen  to  say  anything 
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yet,  Miss  Mowbray  might  be  going  to 
consult  him  on  some  affairs  of  her  own, 
quite  independent  of  her  niece  and  him- 
self. 

He  sat  down  in  the  comfortable  study, 
with  his  back  to  the  light,  and  looked  at 
Miss  Mowbray  as  she  strolled  round  by 
the  bookcases,  pulling  a  book  out  here 
and  there  in  a  nervous  preoccupied  way. 
He  had  seen  her  in  this  sort  of  mood 
before,  and  had  watched  her  without  im- 
patience, with  a  quaint,  indulgent  smile 
in  his  eyes,  waiting  for  what  she  might 
choose  to  say  and  do  next;  but  to-day  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  be  patient. 

"  Ben,"  she  said  at  last,  half  looking 
round  at  him,  and  then  turning  to  her 
books  again,  "  you  always  speak  the 
truth,  don't  youP  You  said  once  that 
you  did  not  wish  me  to  leave  you 
Croome.     Did  you  mean  it  ?  " 
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"  I  meant  it ;  yes,"  said  Ben,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  He  was  startled,  and  felt 
almost  untruthful  as  he  said  this ;  yet 
it  was  true  ;  he  had  meant  it  then  ;  she 
did  not  ask  him  if  he  was  in  the  same 
mind  now. 

She  evidently  did  not  know  how 
wonderfully  the  aspect  of  things  had 
changed  in  the  last  day  or  two  ;  or  she 
would  have  understood  that  what  was 
nothing  to  him  for  himself  might  be  much 
to  him  for  Pauline.  What  a  horrid 
position,  he  thought,  to  depend  on  the 
fancies  of  a  woman  like  this  !  He  wished 
now  that  he  had  had  strength  to  go  away 
in  the  autumn ;  he  had  known  at  the 
time  that  it  was  weakness  to  stay. 

"  Well,  then — you  won't  mind,  will  you, 
if  I  alter  my  plans  agam  ?  Xow  you  see 
I  have  immense  confidence  in  you,"  said 
Miss    Mowbray,  coming    into    the   middle 
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of  the  room,  and  fixing  her  clear  eyes  on 
Ben's   downcast  face. 

She  certainly  had  a  strange  influence 
over  this  very  different  creature,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  look  up  and  meet  her  eyes 
frankly,  though  he  did  not  exactly 
smile. 

"  A  great  deal  too  much,  I  dare  say," 
said  Ben.  ''  But  any  alteration  in  your 
plans  is  your  affair,  not  mine.  You  can  do 
it  without  consulting  me ;  why  don't 
you?" 

"That  would  be  mean,"  said  Miss 
Mowbray.  "  I  could  not  do  that,  and 
it  is  nasty  of  you  to  suggest  it.  After 
all,  though,  I  don't  believe  you  care  the 
least  for  Croome.  You  are  thrown  awav 
here,  you  dislike  the  people,  you  don't 
see  any  advantage  in  being  a  squire.  You 
told  me  last  year  that  you  would  let  or 
sell  the  place  when   it   came  to    you,  and 
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go  back  to  Forest  Moor.  You  remember 
saying  all  that  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  Ben. 

"And  I  don't  know,  after  all,  that  you 
have  any  special  right  to  the  property 
because  your  name  is  Dunstan." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"You  knew  what  my  wish  was,  when 
I  determined  to  leave  it  to  you.  It  was 
not  only  you  ■  that  I  wished  to  benefit, 
then." 

Ben  nodded.  She  was  inconsistent, 
she  was  contradicting  herself,  but  he 
could  not  tell  her  so.  Besides,  what  did 
it  matter  ?  If  the  old  idea  had  been 
driven  out  by  a  new  one,  there  was  an 
end  of  it ;  but  he  was  curious  to  know 
what  this  new  one  might  be. 

"One  must  speak  plainly  to  a  thick- 
headed person  like  you,"  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray, looking  at  him.     "  I  wanted  you  to 
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marry  Pauline.  You  spoiled  your  chance 
in  the  autumn  by  being  in  such  a  ridiculous^ 
frantic  hurry,  but  as  you  stayed  here 
quietly  afterwards,  I  thought  still  she 
might  like  you  in  time." 

Here  Ben  smiled  rather  consciously,  but 
Miss  Mowbray's  eyes  were  gone  to  the 
window. 

"  I  have  given  it  up  now,  though,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  no  use  trying  to  influence 
a  girl  against  her  will.  I  am  sorry,  but 
we  can't  always  carry  out  our  plans  in 
this  life,  and  your  characters  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  I  suppose  I  have  been  foolish 
all  along ;  you  would  never  have  suited 
each  other.  Have  not  you  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  yourself?  " 

Ben  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he 
said,  "  It  is  a  natural  conclusion." 

"Yes;  I  thought  so,"  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray, in  triumph. 
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"Then  what — then, am  I  to  understand — " 
said  Ben,  with  unusual  hesitation ;  he 
hardly  knew  in  what  form  to  put  his 
question,  and  ended  by  muttering,  "  Of 
course,  though,  it  is  no  business  of 
mine." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  any  mystery 
about  it,"  said  Miss  Mowbray.  "I  am 
not  afraid  of  telling  you ;  I  believe  you 
are  too  generous  to  feel  yourself  ill-used. 
I  have  determined  to  make  Pauline  really 
my   cliild,  and   to  leave  her  everything  I 


can. 


"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Ben. 
He  spoke  in  a  strong  voice,  and  smiled 
as  he  looked  her  straight  in  the  face ; 
this  was  not  such  bad  news  after  all. 
"  She  is  quite  unfit  to  be  poor,"  he  went 
on ;  "  anxiety  about  money  would  spoil 
all  the  pleasure  of  her  life." 

"  Besides,  I  want   her    to   marry   well," 
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said  Miss  Mowbray,  "  and  when  she  is 
known  to  be  my  heiress,  there  will  be 
much  more  chance  of  that.  In  fact, 
there  is  somebody  now,  who  is  all  one  can 
wish,  I  suppose,  except  in  the  matter  of 
money.  He  is  not  so  well  off  as  he  ought 
to  be,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  has 
held  back." 

This  was  startlino-  news.  Ben's  imaoina- 
tion  began  taking  wild  leaps  among  the 
young  men  of  Somersetshire  ;  but  strangely 
enouoh  M.  de  Maulevrier  had  ceased  to  be 
an  alarming  object.  He  was  safe  out  of 
the  way ;  and  besides,  there  were  limits 
even  to  Miss  Mowbray's  fantastic  madness. 
She  might  have  liked  the  Frenchman  better 
than  she  expected,  but  she  could  never  say 
he  was  "all  one  can  wish."  Ben's  thoughts 
were  inclined  to  fix  on  vouncf  Jack 
Marston,  who  had  long  admired  Pauline, 
whose  father,  Sir  John,  had  a  large  family 
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and  great  difficulty  with  liis  tenants,  but 
wlio  of  course,  being  a  baronet's  eldest 
son,  would  be  considered  a  good  match, 
and  on  his  side  was  pretty  certain  to  look 
out  for  a  girl  with  money. 

Ben  was  very  thoughtful  and  silent  for 
a  few  minutes,  while  Miss  Mowbray,  who 
really  felt  sorry  for  him,  strolled  back  to 
her  book-shelves  again.  In  his  mind  he 
laughed  at  himself  for  a  fool :  why  should 
he  feel  the  least  alarmed  at  these  plans, 
which  were  coursing  through  a  silly 
woman's  brain!  He  wished  a  little  that 
Pauline  had  told  her ;  he  doubted  for  a 
moment  whether  he  should  tell  her  him- 
self, and  then  remembered  that  Pauline 
had  asked  him  not  to  do  so. 

Xo  ;  he  could  not  a'ive  even  a  hint  of 
the  real  state  of  things  ;  it  would  seem  like 
distrust  of  Pauhne ;  it  would  be  binding 
her   too  soon,  committing  her   before  she 
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chose  to  be  committed.  But  when  was  he 
to  see  or  speak  to  Pauline  again  ?  " 

"Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Mowbray  and 
your  niece  were  gone  out  together  ?  "  he 
said  at  last,  looking  up.  "  Are  they 
walking  or  driving  ?  " 

"They  are  gone  to  Cleeve,"  said  Miss 
Mowbray.  "  George  wanted  to  see  some 
of  his  old  friends  there.  I  don't  expect 
them  back  till  six." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Ben,  after  another 
pause,  "does  she  know  what  you  in- 
tend ?  And  about  this  marriage,  too-^ 
is  it — is  it  her  wish  ?  " 

"She  knows  nothing  about  either," 
said  Miss  Mowbray.  "  I  was  determined 
to  talk  it  over  with  you  first.  I  thought 
that  was  only  fair.  I  have  not  even 
told  George,  though  he  and  I  were 
talking  about  her  this  morning.  He 
does    not   know   that   I   have   ever   made 
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a  will  at  all.  He  would  probably  think 
that  I  was  behaving  badly  to  you." 

"No  one  need  think  so  if  I  don't," 
said  Ben.  "  She,  perhaps,  may  make  a 
little  difficulty." 

"  She  is  a  girl ;  she  has  no  right  to  an 
opinion,"  said  Miss  Mowbray,  grandly. 
"Who  knows?  I  may  not  tell  her  about 
that  at  all." 

"  I  suppose,  at  least,  you  will  warn 
her  before  the  hero  comes  on  the  scene," 
said  Ben,   with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"  These  things  manage  themselves,"  said 
Miss  Mowbray,  laughing ;  then  in  a  moment 
she  became  serious.  "  Yes,  I  shall  tell  her 
all  about  it,"  she  said,  "and  I  shall  tell 
her  what  reason  she  has  to  be  grateful 
to  you.  For  if  you  had  been  dreadfully 
astonished,  or  dreadfully  ill-used,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  had  the  heart  to  do  it. 
But  you  understand  my  motives,  don't  you  ?  " 
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"1   think   I  do." 

"My  dear  Ben,  you  are  much  too 
good  for  your   own  mterests." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  I  have  one  thing 
to  ask." 

"Anything;  I  think  you  deserve  any- 
thing." 

"Xo,  I  don't.  But  I  hope  you  will 
make  these  new  arrangements  as  soon 
as  possible.  Talk  to  her,  talk  to  her 
father,  have  it  out  with  everybody. 
Don't  let  us  be  in  suspense  and  mystery 
longer  than  you  can  help ;  there  is 
nothing  so  tiresome.  Make  all  your 
arrangements,  and  send  for  Mr.  Johnson 
to-morrow.  Good-bye,  I  can't  stay  now. 
I  must  go  and  see  some  people." 

"He  certainly  is  the  oddest  man  that 
ever  lived,"  reflected  Miss  Mowbray, 
when  he  had  shaken  hands  with  her 
very    cheerfully,     and     walked    off    at    a 
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great  pace  through  the  garden.  '•  And 
the  most  excellent.  If  Pauline  had  any 
sense  she  would  like  him  better  than  all 
the  foreigners  in  the  world.  Yet,  when 
one  compares  the  two,  one  can't  wonder 
so  very  much." 


VOL.    III. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FAIRY    GIFTS. 

liriSS  MOWBEAY  had  bargained  with 
■^  ^  her  nephew  that  she  was  herself 
to  speak  to  PaiUine  on  this  subject.  He 
might  come  in  afterwards,  she  said,  and 
tell  her,  if  he  chose,  what  Gerard  had 
told  liiDi.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  obliged  to 
submit,  though  he  was  not  quite  satisfied. 

"  You  don't  think  I  had  better  write 
to  him  first,"  he  said.  "  Suppose  his 
mother  was  to  turn  restive,  and  refuse 
to  hear  of  it." 

"  She  is  not  likely  to  be  such  an  idiot," 
said  Miss  Mowbray.  "  Xo  ;  you  must 
certainly  have  Pauline's  leave  to  write 
to  him.      It    would  be   too  hard   on    the 
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poor  man,  to  send  for  him,  and  then 
perhaps  have  him  rejected  after  all.  He 
made  his  offer  to  you,  I  understand. 
You  can't  take  upon  yourself  to  ask 
him  to  come  here,  without  some  idea 
that  he  will  be  welcome." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  that   idea." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure ;  girls  are  curious 
things,"  said  Aunt  Lucia,  shrugging  her 
shoulders.  "Xo;  we  will  tell  the  child 
all  about   it,    and   see  what   she   says.'' 

Mr.  Mowbray's  heart  perhaps  misgave 
him  a  little,  now  that  his  wildest  hopes 
were  going  to  be  realised.  In  the  even- 
ing, after  his  return  from  Cleeve,  his  aunt 
had  told  him  that  her  mind  was  made 
up ;  Pauline  should  have  Croome,  and 
her  whole  fortune,  except  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  In  the  meanwhile,  if 
Pauline  married,  she   would   allow  her    a 

thousand  a  year. 

N  2 
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"  She  won't  want  it,  you  know,  as  long 
as  she  is  single,  and  lives  with  me," 
said  Aunt  Lucia.  "Dear  me,  I  wish 
there  was  not  a  tiresome  man  waiting 
for  her ;  I  should  like  to  see  the  effect 
on  all  the  young  men  of  this  county, 
and  their  mothers.  The  Marstons :  they 
would  really  be  an  amusing  study, 
George ;  you  might  put  them  into  a 
book." 

Mr.  Mowbray  did  not  enter  much  into 
these  jokes ;  Aunt  Lucia's  talk,  the  easy 
careless  way  in  which  she  scattered  her 
thousands,  gave  him  quite  a  feeling  of 
insecurity.  Who  was  to  assure  one  that 
she  would  not  change  her  mind  again, 
and  make  a  dozen  new  wills  after  this 
one?  He  was  not  often  troubled  with 
doubts  and  anxieties,  but  now  he  felt 
grave,   and  ill  at   ease. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  disappointing  any- 
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one — altering  any  better  arrangement  ?  " 
he  ventured  to   ask. 

"The  thmg  is  my  own,  as  you  have 
often  told  me,"  replied  Aunt  Lucia.  "  No  ; 
the  arrangement  I  am  altering  is  a  stupid, 
unsatisfactory  one,  and  nobody  is  dis- 
appointed." 

After  this  assurance  Mr.  Mowbray  felt 
happier ;  but  he  was  still  nervous,  and 
beer  an  to  wonder  whether  he  had  done 
right  in  speaking  to  her  at  all.  Perhaps 
it  was  his  nature  to  be  more  buoyant, 
more  courageous  in  failure  than  in  success. 

Pauline  lay  awake  nearly  all  that  night, 
in  anything  but  a  happy  state  of  mind. 
She  now  almost  wished  that  she  had 
allowed  Ben  to  tell  Aunt  Lucia,  for  the 
task  seemed  every  hour  to  become  more 
difficult.  Not  that  she  at  all  doubted 
Aunt  Lucia's  reception  of  the  news,  but 
she  thought  it  would  be  easier  when  her 
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father  was  gone  back,  and  lie  talked  of 
staying  at  Croome  till  Monday.  This  was 
Friday  night :  that  walk  with  Ben  had 
happened  oh  Wednesday  ;  he  would  think 
her  very  cruel  and  inconsiderate  if  she 
kept  him  away  much  longer.  She  had 
heard  from  Eay,  Aunt  Lucia's  maid,  that 
he  had  been  at  the  Court  that  afternoon ; 
she  was  a  little  angry  with  him  for  this, 
till  Eay  added  that  her  mistress  had  sent 
him  a  note,  and  then  Pauhne  supposed 
that  it  was  on  some  parish  business,  and 
began  to  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow, 
who  had  evidently  obeyed  her  and  kept 
silence. 

Many  arguments,  many  tormenting 
doubts  and  fears,  were  Pauline's  company 
through  that  night,  but  at  last  she  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well  in  conquering  them, 
assuring  herself  again  and  again  of  Ben's 
goodness,  and  her  own  wisdom,  and  resolv- 
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ing  to  be  open,  and  brave,  and  honourable, 
and  to  tell  Aunt  Lucia  in  the  mornincT. 
Then  she  slept  long,  and  came  down  late 
to  breakfast  rather  pale  and  grave,  with 
this  burden  of  confession  on  her  mind. 
She  could  not  eat  anything,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  strange  sinking  at  heart, 
which  warned  her  that  she  did  not  care 
enough  for  Ben ;  but  she  had  made  up 
her  mind,  she  told  herself,  and  was  not 
going  to  change  it  any  more. 

After  breakfast  she  went  out  into  the 
garden,  all  sweet  sunny  freshness  in  the 
May  morning ;  and  presently,  as  she  ex- 
pected, she  saw  Aunt  Lucia  coming  to  her 
there.  Mr.  Mowbray  had  gone  into  the 
study,  and  was  buried  among  books. 

"What  makes  you  so  pale,  my  child?" 
said  Aunt  Lucia. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  sleep  very 
well,"  Pauline  answered. 
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Her  aunt  took  her  arm,  and  they  strolled 
along  without  saying  much  more  till  they 
came  to  the  warm,  sheltered  seat  by  the  pool 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  The  fountain 
was  playing  gently,  and  many  birds  were 
singing ;  now  and  then  a  nightingale  in 
the  midst  of  the  lilac  bushes  broke  in  with 
his  deep  music  suddenly. 

"Let  us  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes," 
said  Aunt  Lucia. 

"  Now  or  never  !  "  thought  Pauline — 
and  how  little  she  guessed  which  it  was 
to  be! 

She  waited  a  moment  before  she  could 
speak,  for  her  heart  seemed  to  be  beating 
violently  in  her  throat.  At  last  she  began 
in  a  low,  quiet  voice.  "  Aunt  Lucia,  do 
you  know — " 

"  Don't  interrupt  me  ;  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  something,"  said  Miss  Mowbray, 
and    Pauline      thought,     with     something 
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like  relief,  tliat  she  must  wait  a  little 
longer. 

"I  want  to  have  a  business  talk  with 
you,  my  dear  child,"  said  Aunt  Lucia, 
laying  her  thin,  delicate  hand  on  Pauline's. 
"  It  won't  be  the  first,  will  it  ?  Do  you 
really  sometimes  feel  as  if  you  were  my 
child,  PauHne  ?  Have  I  been  kind  enough 
to  yon  ?  " 

"  Nobody  in  the  world  could  have  been 
kinder." 

"  0,  3^es,  they  could.  I  think  on  the 
whole  I  have  been  rather  barbarous,  for 
I  talk  to  you  as  if  you  were  my  own 
child,  and  yet  I  have  not  behaved  alto- 
gether as  if  you  were.  Love  ought  to 
be  shown  by  actions,  don't  you  think  so? 
I  haven't  given  you  any  real  reason  to 
know  that  I  love  you." 

"  I  should  know  it  without  any  reasons," 
said  Pauline,  softly.     "  You  make  me  quite 
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happy ;  what  more  could  you  have 
done  ?  " 

"Ah,  well,  I'm  glad  of  that.  But  if  T 
was  really  your  mother,  I  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  making  you  happy  now.  I 
should  look  to  the  future  ;  that  is  what 
good,  prudent  parents  do.  I  should  try 
to  make  sure  of  your  happiness  after  I 
am  dead." 

"I  don't  want  to  think  about  that  time," 
said  Pauline.  "But  you  need  not  be 
anxious,    dear,    for   I   was    going    to    tell 

you-" 

"Hush!  let  me  go  on;  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say,"  said  Aunt  Lucia  ;  and  then 
in  the  gravest,  simplest,  most  matter-of-fact 
words,  she  proceeded  to  tell  Pauline  that 
she  was  going  to  alter  her  will,  and,  in 
fact,  to  make  her  and  Ben  Dunstan  change 
places  in  it. 

The   girl   turned   red   and   pale   as   her 
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aunt  talked ;  she  sat  with  her  hands 
,  clasped,  staring  with  wide  blue  eyes  at 
Miss  Mowbray.  At  first  this  extra- 
ordinary news  seemed  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  life  for  her ;  then  she 
perceived  that  it  made  no  difference.  If 
she  was  to  marry  Ben,  what  did  it  matter 
whether  Croome  belonged  to  her  or  to  him  ? 
Of  course,  her  instinct  told  her,  she  was 
really  bound  to  marry  him  now  ;  other- 
wise she  would  be  doing  him  a  deep 
injury.  It  would  be  treason  to  draw  back 
now;  it  was  impossible.  So  the  first 
wonderful  sensation  of  freedom  and  power, 
which  flashed  over  her  when  she  be^an  to 
understand  Aunt  Lucia's  meaning,  died 
away  at  once,  and  she  knew  that  all  this 
gold  was  thrown  upon  her  in  the  form 
of  chains — not  an  unusual  form,  after 
all. 

If  Miss   Mowbray  thought   of  anything 
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but  her  ovv'ii  plans,  perhaps  she  was  faintly 
surprised  that  her  niece  did  not  exclaim  at  ^ 
the  injustice  to  Ben  ;  but  then  the  girl  was 
bewildered,  and  seemed  hardly  at  first  to 
realise  what  she  meant.  After  a  moment 
Pauline  laid  her  head  ao-ainst  her  aunt's 
shoulder,  and  cried  a  little  ;  this  was  a  sort 
of  climax  of  the  excitements  of  the  last 
few  days,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  easiest 
way  out  of  a  difficulty,  for  Miss  Mowbray 
was  always  dreadfully  distressed  by  tears, 
and  now  thought  of  nothing  but  caressing 
and  comforting  her.  Her  quick  imagina- 
tion also  pounced  upon  the  cause  of 
Pauline's  grief ;  of  course  the  child  was 
thinking  of  Gerard,  thinking,  poor  ignorant 
darling,  how  all  obstacles  would  now  have 
been  removed,  if  he  had  only  cared  enough 
for  her !  Miss  Mowbray  was  so  sure  of 
this,  and  so  heartily  sympathetic,  that  she 
took  those  silent  tears,  the  leaning  of  that     , 
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fair  YoiiDg  downcast  head,  in  place  of  all 
the  exclamations,  thanks,  remonstrances, 
which  she  might  reasonably  have  expected. 

"Xow,  dear,  I  have  something  else  to  tell 
you,"  she  said  after  a  few  minutes,  when 
Pauline's  sobs  had  ceased  and  she  had 
moved  away  a  little. 

After  one  half  look  into  Aunt  Lucia's 
tender  smiling  face,  her  eyes  had  wandered 
away  to  the  flowers  and  the  birds  ;  but  she 
seemed  hardly  yet  able  to  speak  or  to 
understand. 

"If  you  cry  at  this  news,"  said  her  aunt, 
"  I  shall  think  you  an  ungrateful  puss 
indeed." 

"  I  am  not  ungrateful,"  murmured 
Pauline.  ''I  don't  know  what  made  me 
cry.  I  must  tell  you,  dear  Aunt  Lucia — I 
shall  feel  happier  when  I  have  told  you — " 

"  Come,  I  am  not  so  very  stupid,"  said 
her  aunt,  with  an  impatient  laugh.     "Your 
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thoughts  are  not  so  deeply  hidden  that  you 
need  put  them  into  words.  I  know  all 
about  it ;  you  need  not  tell  me." 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Pauline,  bewildered. 

"  You  are  a  goose,  but  I  suppose  you 
were  born  so,"  said  Aunt  Lucia.  "  I 
must  tell  you  that  his  coming  here  that 
day  was  a  very  good  thing.  If  I  had 
not  seen  him,  I  should  never,  never  have 
consented.  But  thougrh  I  was  rude  and 
horrid  to  him,  as  I  told  you,  I  hked  him 
very  much  all  the  time.  I  was  angry 
because  I  did  not  understand  him.  If  I 
had  known  his  feelings,  I  should  have 
sympathised — as  I  do  now,  my  dear 
chHd." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  not 
the  faintest  idea  what  you  mean,"  said 
Pauline,  flushing  scarlet ;  all  her  wits 
had  come  back  to  her  now. 

"  You      are      angry     with      him,      are 
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you?  Well,  I  am  not  surprised,  as  you 
have  only  seen  the  surface  of  things.  I 
did  not  mean  to  joke  about  it,  though, 
Pauline,"  she  said,  with  great  sweetness. 
"  I  am  not  trying  to  tease  you,  my  child. 
Monsieur  de  Maulevrier  has  told  your 
father  of  his  love  for  you — and  if  you 
like  him,  there  is  no  obstacle  now,  that 
I  know  of.  To  see  you  happy  will  be — 
my  greatest  happiness." 

Poor  Pauline !  The  first  news  had 
been  nothing  to  this,  which  seemed  to 
fall  upon  her  with  a  dull,  stunning, 
crushing  pain.  No ;  she  did  not  feel  the 
least  inclined  to  cry ;  but  she  did  not 
know  where  to  look,  or  what  to  say, 
and  she  leaned  forward,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands  with  a  slight  moan. 

Then  she  heard  Aunt  Lucia  saying  in 
quick,  alarmed  tones,  "1  have  told  her 
too  suddenly.      Come  here,  George.     She 
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must  have  some  wine  or  something.  I 
am  afraid  she  is  ill." 

Pauline  was  aware  of  her  father's 
shadow,  as  he  came  and  stood  before  her 
on  the  walk,  and  she  knew  too  that 
Aunt  Lucia  got  up  and  hurried  away. 
After  a  minute  he  touched  her  shoulder 
and  said  gently,  "'  Come  and  take  a  little 
walk  with  me,  Polly." 

She  obeyed  him  at  once  ;  he  gave  her 
his  arm,  and  they  walked  slowly  and 
silently  towards  the  farther  end  of  the 
garden. 

"Tell  me  more,  papa,"  she  said  at 
last.     "  Tell  me   what  he  said  to  you." 

Mr.  Mowbray  looked  down  at  her 
with  a  pleased,  affectionate  smile ;  he 
perceived  that  she,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  blame  him  for  taking  up  Gerard's 
cause,  and  he  thought  Aunt  Lucia  need 
not  be  alarmed ;  the  shock  of  such  a  sur- 
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prise  as  this  was  not    likely  to    hurt  her. 

He    began    at     once,     half   gravely,    half 

playfully,  to  tell  her  about    Gerard. 

Wlien,    after    a    few    minutes,    Pauline's 

thoughts    flew    back    with    pain    to    Ben 

Dunstan,  she  perceived   that    it   was    now 

too  late   to    say    anything    about    him    to 

her  father.     After    listening    with    intense 

forgetful  joy  to   what  he  was  telling  her, 

how  could  she,    for    very    shame,    confess 

that    she    had    almost   engaged   herself  to 

another  man !     Almost ;    she   hardly  knew 

now,     in     this     struggling     confusion      of 

thoughts,  how  far  she  was  really  bound  to 

Ben.     She  was  ready  to  make  excuses  for 

herself;  that   was    never   very  difficult    to 

Pauline ;    but    she   knew    that    her    father 

would  not  understand  them.     Loving  and 

indulgent  as  he  might   be,  he  was  a  man, 

and     he     would     think     that      she    had 

behaved   weakly    and    dishonourably ;     he 
VOL.  m.  o 
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would  be  shocked  and  disappointed.  She 
had  tried  in  vain  that  morning  to  tell 
Aunt  Lucia,  and  now,  among  these  new 
discoveries,  she  could  not  even  try  to  tell 
him.  It  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  to  call 
herself  a  few  hard  names — false,  cowardly, 
mercenary ;  yet,  how  could  she  have 
guessed  that  after  so  many  months  this 
wonderful  thing  would  come,  that  the 
parting  at  Maulevrier  was  not  final  after 
all !  Ah,  if  only  she  had  had  more 
patience,  how  happy  she  might  have  been 
now! 

"  So  now,  the  only  thing  we  want  is 
his  mother's  consent,"  Mr.  Mowbray  talked 
cheerfully  on.  "I  don't  think  she  will 
make  much  difficulty.  I  dare  say  she 
has  reconciled  herself  to  the  idea  of  his 
not  marrying  ;  though  no  doubt  lier  ambi- 
tion was  disappointed,  she  was  sure  to  like 
his    staying    at    home  with    her.     He  will 
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have  to  live  in  England  part  of  the  year, 
you  know,  Polly.  Aunt  Lucia  quite 
expects  that — and  we  owe  everything  to 
her." 

"  But  I  was  going  to  say,  papa,  that 
can't  be,"  began  Pauline,  eagerly.  "  Aunt 
Lucia  is  too  kind,  but  she  must  not  leave 
it  all  to  me.  1  can't  have  it,  really.  Oh, 
I  should  be  so  much  happier  without  it — 
if  she  would  only  believe  that.  Will 
you  tell  her  ?  " 

"  I   can't,  Polly,    because   I   don't   agree 

with  you,"    said    her  father.     "It    sounds 

disagreeable,  but  what  I    say    is    literally 

true — without  Aunt  Lucia's  kindness,  this 

could  not  have  happened  at  all.     It  is  the 

only   thing    that    will    make   the  Marquise 

consent — your  dot,  my  dear — Gerard  will 

be  a  rich  man  after  all,  the  richest  of  his 

family.     Yes,  you  have  a  horrid  mercenary 

father,  haven't  you  !  but  there's  no  disput- 

0  2 
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ing  facts,  money  one  must  have  in  this 
world.  If  you  had  been  as  penniless  as 
Gerard,  I  should  have  left  him  in  his 
hopelessness,  and  as  it  was,  I  took  care 
to  be  prudent;  I  wouldn't  encourage  him 
much,  till  I  had  some  notion  Avhat  Aunt 
Lucia  meant  to  do  for  you." 

"  But  it  is  unfair — why  should  she — no, 
I  can't  have  it,"  said  Pauline. 

"It  is  not  unfair  ;  it  is  only  what  your 
mother  and  I  have  expected,  ever  since 
she  took  possession  of  you.  Somebody 
must  have  it;  why  not  you?  Ben 
Dunstan  was  the  only  person  who  might 
have  thought  he  had  a  claim,  but  he  has 
enough  for  himself  already,  and  besides, 
I  have  no  doubt  she  will  leave  him  some- 
thing. So  don't  trouble  yourself,  Polly, 
about  other  people's  business.  Be  thankful 
for  your  blessings,  and  tell  me — shall  I 
write  to  Gerard  to-day  ?  " 
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Pauline  was  silent  for  a  minute. 
Without  betraying  herself  too  far,  how 
could  she  explain  to  her  father  what 
Auut  Lucia  was  doing?  Perhaps  it  was 
not  her  business  after  all  ;  perhaps  she 
had  no  ris^ht  to  tell  him  the  contents  of 
Aunt  Lucia's  last  will,  which  had  been 
told  her  as  a  secret  in  the  autumn.  Yet, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  other  entan- 
glement, Pauline  would  probably  have 
told  her  father  that  her  good  fortune 
meant  the  opposite  for  Ben. 

"Make  enquiries,  papa,"  she  said,  look- 
ing at  him  with  anxious  eyes.  "  Don't 
let  Aunt  Lucia  do  anything  unj  ust,  if  you 
can  help  it.  I  don't  want  it — it's  all  very 
difficult,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  say." 

"  Aunt  Lucia  is  not  likely  to  do  any- 
thing unjust,"  sai  Mr.  Mowbray.  "Her 
whims  are  always  generous,  and  this  is 
rather  a    sensible  one.      Take  my  advice, 
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put  money  matters  out  of  your  head,  and 
tell  me  if  I  may  write  to  Gerard  to-day." 

"No,  not  to-day,"  said  Pauline,  after 
another  pause.  Her  father  looked  at  her 
in  some  astonishment ;  her  eyes  fell,  she 
was  flushed  and  confused,  and  tried  to 
explain   herself. 

"You  must  give  me  time  to  think," 
she  said.      "  I  don't   understand    anything 

yet." 

"  It  is  a  very  simple  case ;  what  do 
you  want  to  think  about  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Mowbray. 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  I  will  tell  you 
then,''  said  Pauline. 

She  left  him  and  went  away  to  the 
house.  Near  the  door  she  met  Aunt 
Lucia,  who  held  out  her  hand,  sapng, 
"  Well,  how  are  you  now  ?  " 

Pauline  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it, 
but   did  not    look  or  speak,   and  hurried 
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on  into  the  house  without  stopping  more 
than  a  moment. 

"French  fashions  already,"  laughed 
Miss  Mowbray  to  herself,  as  she  walked 
away  towards  the  garden. 


CHAPTEE.  X. 

"IN    SLEEP,    A    KING;     BUT    WAKING,    NO     SUCH 
MATTER." 

l/TE.  DUNSTAN  was  generally  at  home 
^^  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  writing  his  sermon,  but 
to-day,  being  impatient,  restless,  and  al- 
most angry  with  the  person  he  loved  best 
in  the  world,  he  wisely  felt  that  his  mind 
was  not  fit  for  sermons,  and  went  out 
instead  to  dig  in  the  garden.  This  was  an 
unusual  occupation  for  him ;  but  some- 
thing violent  seemed  necessary.  Another 
long  day  was  nearly  gone,  he  had  not 
seen  Pauline  or  received  any  message  from 
her.  Surely  she  must  have  told  her  aunt 
by  this  time,  and  her  father  too.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  putting  a  spoke  in  the 
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wheel ;  he  might  think  that  if  his  daughter 
was  to  be  an  heiress,  she  might  marry  some 
greater  man  than  the  Eector  of  Croome. 
That  somebody,  that  horrid  somebody  Miss 
Mowbray  had  hinted  at — Mr.  Mowbray 
might  very  hkely  be  indined  to  favour 
him.     But  then  Pauhne — 

"  What  a  brute  I  am  !  "  said  Ben  to  him- 
self, and  he  pulled  off  his  coat,  threw  it 
on  the  grass,  and  went  on  digging  with 
great  fury  for  several  minutes.  The  earth 
lay  in  brown  furrows,  sending  up  a  fresh 
living  smell  into  the  sunshine. 

Ben's  arms  began  to  ache  very  soon,  and 
he  stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment,  sticking 
liis  spade  into  the  ground.  Then  he  was 
conscious  of  a  step,  of  a  presence,  and 
looking  round  he  saw  Pauline  standing  on 
the  lawn.  He  was  in  his  coat  in  a  moment, 
and  went  forward  with  a  flushed  face  to 
welcome     her ;     the    joy    of     seeing    her 
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banished    all    feelings    of   doubt  and  fear, 
leaving  only  remorse  for  them. 

She  was  very  pale ;  she  was  tired  with 
her  walk  in  the  sun;  and  if  her  manner 
was  rather  grave  and  cold  and  strange, 
that  of  course  was  because  Miss  Mowbray 
had  been  telling  her  of  the  ridiculous 
change  of  plans,  and  she  thought,  dear 
generous  girl,  that  it  might  vex  him.  As 
if  it  mattered  a  straw!  That,  no  doubt, 
was  why  she  had  come  to  him,  instead 
of   sending  for  him. 

Ben  restrained  himself  nobly,  and  only 
showed  his  joy  in  his  eyes ;  he  rushed 
into  the  house  and  brought  out  a  chair 
into  the  quiet  sheltered  corner  of  the 
garden  where  he  had  been  digging  his 
new  rose-bed.  Pauline,  who  was  really 
very  tired,  was  glad  to  sit  down,  and 
Ben  threw  himself  on  the  grass  near  her. 

"I  didn't  expect  any  visitors,"  he  said, 
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glancing  at  his  hands,  and  then  at  her. 
"  You  have  caught  me  in  the  rough, 
you   see." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  gardening  ? "  said 
Pauline,  dreamily. 

"No,  I  hate  it,"  said  Ben.  "But  I 
wanted  something  hard,  and  digging 
takes  it  out  of  you  as  much  as  anything, 
if  you  put  your  strength  into  it.  You 
have  kept  me  waiting  a  long  time,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment. 

"Have   I?"    said   Pauline. 

"  You  know  you  have.  However,  now 
you  are  here,  I  mustn't  say  a  word  of 
reproach.  I  know  why  you  have  come," 
he  said,  "  and  why  you  look  so  troubled. 
Don't  look  troubled ;  smile." 

His  own  smile,  of  trust,  content,  and  a 
love  deeper  than  Pauline  could  ever 
know,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which  made 
one     quite     forget     his     rough     exterior, 
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touched  her  to  the  heart.  She  put  up 
her  hand  to  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  I 
can't,"  with  almost  a   sob  of  pain. 

"  My  dear,  what  is  it  ? "  said  Ben. 
He  got  up,  and  came  and  stood  with 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  look- 
ing down  at  her,  but  she  kept  her  head 
bent,   and   turned   away   from  him. 

"  There's  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  dismal  about  it,"  said  Ben.  "I  trust 
you  and  you  trust  me  —  but  I  suppose 
they  have  been  telling  you  that  it  won't 
do— is    that   it  ?  " 

"Xo — they  don't  know,"  said  Pauline, 
finding  that  she    must  give   some    answer. 

Ben  was  puzzled,  and  began  to  frown  ; 
but  his  voice  and  manner  were  still  quite 
tender  and  gentle. 

"  Are  you  vexed  because  your  aunt 
means  to  alter  her  will  ? "  he  said.  "  I 
don't     care    the    least — I    told    her     so : 
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she  sent  for  me  yesterday  and  told 
me  all  about  it.  It  seems  rather  foolish, 
perhaps ;  but  I  could  not  explain  to 
her,  you  see,  how  unnecessary  it  is, 
because  I  had  promised  you.  It  was 
rather  a  pity  not  to  tell  her  at  once — and 
do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  told  her 
yet?  Shall  we  go  down  together  now — 
when  you   are   rested  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  said  Pauline.  "Please  go 
away — go  a  little  farther  off,  because 
there  is   something  I   must   tell   you." 

Ben  immediately  obeyed,  and  went 
back  to  his  former  place  on  the  grass. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  read  in  her 
face,  however  long  and  earnestly  he 
might  gaze ;  she  was  looking  down, 
flushed  and  agitated,  wondering  how 
she  could  tell  him,  how  this  painful 
interview  was  to  end.  She  had  come, 
feeling  that    it   was    the    only   thing   she 
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could  do,  that  there  was  no  way  of 
making  amends  to  Ben ;  and  as  she 
came  she  had  composed  a  long  explain- 
ing speech  to  tell  him  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind,  that  she  had  be- 
haved to  him  very  badly,  but  that 
indeed  Aunt  Lucia's  change  of  purpose 
was  no  fault  of  hers.  And  then,  she 
thought,  all  must  depend  on  Ben's  gene- 
rosity ;  if  he  was  dreadfully  hurt  and 
injured,  she  must  give  up  the  bright 
future  that  lay  before  her  now,  must  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  be  Aunt  Lucia's  heiress 
— if  that  was  possible — and  must  make 
her  father  tell  Gerard  to  forget  her 
really,  as  he  seemed  to  have  done  in 
all  these  months  past.  Not  that  she 
would  marry  Ben ;  no,  never ;  and  he 
must  at  any  rate  be  made  to  understand 
this.  All  these  sad  thoughts  had  made 
Pauline  feel   quite  heroic   as  she   climbed 
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the  hill  to  the  Eectory ;  she  felt  like  a 
martyr ;  she  was  sacrificing  herself.  To 
what?  to  her  faithfulness  to  Gerard,  who 
after  all  had  been  faithful  to  her. 

But,  of  course,  when  she  was  face  to 
face  with  Ben,  all  her  fine  words  and 
explanations  fled ;  she  was  so  sorry  for 
him,  and  also  for  herself,  who  had  such 
horrid  painful  things  to  go  through,  that 
she  could  hardly  speak  reasonably ;  and 
the  thought  flashed  across  her,  with 
wonder  and  regret,  that  she  might  have 
trusted  her  father  with  everything,  and 
begged  him  to  make  Ben  understand. 
He  might  have  been  surprised  and  angry 
at  first ;  but  he  would  have  helped  her 
out  of  the  scrape,  she  thought,  for  in  his 
mind  her  life  and  Gerard's  were  quite 
bound   up   together. 

However,  here  slie  was,  sitting  in  Ben's 
garden,  with  his   grave  face,   his    anxious 
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eyes  watching  her,  and  his  earnest  voice 
saying  that  he  trusted  her.  There  was  no 
escape  •  somehow,  without  looking  at  him, 
she  must  tell  him  that  she  did  not  deserve 
to  be  trusted.  She  was  afraid,  beginning 
to  realise  what  his  disappointment  would 
be,  and  how  the  love  of  such  a  strong 
nature  might  be  turned  into  something 
worse  than  anger ;  but  then  after  all  she 
remembered  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
this  thought  gave  her  more  courage. 
After  a  silence,  during  which  Ben  watched 
her  as  if  fascinated,  hardly  knowing  what 
he  thought  or  feared,  she  began  to  speak 
suddenly. 

"  I  forget  what  I  said  on  Wednesday.  I 
did  not  promise — did  I?" 

A  curious  flash  came  into  Ben's  eyes, 
and  he  turned  a  little  pale. 

"  You  let  me  understand  that  you  meant 
it,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.      "  You  did  not 
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actually  promise  in  words.  You  said  I  was 
not  to  hurry  you — but  you  talked  of  telling 
your  aunt.  I  took  it  as  a  promise.  Do 
you  mean  that  you  have  changed  your 
mind  ? "  he  went  on  in  a  louder,  harsher 
tone.  "  You  like  the  plans  they  have 
made  for  you  better,  no  doubt.  Of  course 
— you  can  do  as  you  please  now — but  you 
are  behaving— you  are  false  and  cruel  to 
me!" 

"  Don't  frighten  me,"  said  Pauline,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  I  give  you  back  your  promise.  I  was 
a  fool  ever  to  ask  you  again,"  said 
Ben. 

He   sprang  up,  and  walked  away  from 

her   to  the  far  end  of  the  lawn,  where  it 

opened  on  a  wide  distant  view,  his  church 

spire  in  the  foreground,  peacefully  pointing 

up  among  fir-trees. 

Pauline  sat  still ;    she   could  not  defend 
VOL.  ni.  p 
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herself,  and  she  knew  he  was  right  to  be 
angry  ;  but  she  began  to  think  in  a  dismal, 
desolate  way,  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
her  and  Gerard,  and  that  everything  must 
be  as  it  was  before ;  for  how  could  she 
injure  this  man  still  farther  by  taking  his 
inheritance ! 

It  seemed  a  long  time,  perhaps  it  was 
five  minutes,  before  Ben  came  back  to 
her.  He  had  conquered  himself  suffi- 
ciently  to   speak   without   passion. 

"  Tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  this,"  he 
said.  "  I  want  to  know  the  truth —  but  if 
you  say  it  a  thousand  times,  I  shall  not 
believe  that  money  has  anything  to  do 
with  it.  You  are  not  throwing  me  off 
because  your  aunt  has  told  you.  You 
have  some  better  reason  than  that." 

Pauline  dared  not  yet  look  at  him,  but 
she  felt  almost  grateful ;  it  was  easier  to 
speak  now. 
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"I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  very  sorry — " 

"  I  asked  for  the  truth,"  said  Ben,  in  a 
tone  that  brought  a  deeper  flush  of  colour 
to  her  face. 

She  would  have  liked  to  walk  away 
without  another  word ;  but  she  had 
brought  this  thing  on  herself,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  go  through  with  it.  His 
scorn  perhaps  made  it  easier,  for  it 
roused  a  little  defiant  spirit.  He  need 
not  be  rude  and  odious,  she  thought ; 
and  certainly  she  need  not  trouble  her- 
self to  express  any  more  regret,  which 
after  all  was  real. 

"  When    Aunt     Lucia     first     told    me 

about  altering   her  will — I  shall   now  beg 

and  entreat  her  not  to  do  it  — "  she  said, 

coldly — "  I  thought  as  you  did,  of  course 

it  does  not   matter ;    and  I  was  beginning 

at  once  to  tell  her  about   you.      I  began 

p  2 
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three  times,  and  she  would  not  listen ; 
she  had  so  much  to  say.  Yes,  you  are 
right,  I  did  mean  it  on  Wednesday.  I 
have  felt  lonely  and  unhappy  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  good 
to  me.  But  when  I  got  home  that  day 
I  was  not  happy,  and  I  knew  it  was  not 
all  right,  for  my  feeling  was  only  selfish- 
ness after  all." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Een,  as  she  paused 
for  a  moment,  "I  knew  your  feeling  was 
not  like  mine — how  could  it  be !  But 
you  might  have  trusted  me — I  would 
have  been  good  to  you — I  believe  you 
would  have  been  happy  in  time.  You 
know  all  that,  though — and  you  have 
some  better  reason  still." 

"Yes — some  news  that  my  father 
brought,"  she  answered ;  she  was  getting 
braver  every  moment  now.  "  He  said 
that    Monsieur    de    Maulevrier    wished    to 
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come — wished  to  know  if  I — in  fact,  if  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  I  could 
not  say  I  would  not." 

To  this,  Ben  made  no  answer  at  first 
but  a  slight  exclamation.  Presently  he 
said,  "Thank  you.  I  see  it  all  now. 
Your  aunt  gave  some  hints  the  other  day 
which  I  really  did  not  understand.  Well 
— that  is  all,  I  suppose.  It  was  kind  of 
you  to  come  and  tell  me,  and  now  I'm 
sure  it  will  bore  you  to  stay  here  any 
longer.  Indeed,  the  only  kindness  you 
can  do  me  is  to  go  away,  and  never  let 
me  see  you  again." 

Pauline  was  standing  up  now,  quite 
calm,  and  able  to  look  at  him ;  the 
worst  was  over. 

"But  I  have  one  more  thing  to  say," 
she  said.  "I  don't  ask  you  to  forgive 
me,  I  suppose  you  never  will,  and  I 
can't    expect    it.       But   I    must    tell    you 
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that  whatever  the  consequence  may  be 
to  me,  I  will  not  have  Croome,  I  will 
not  have  it  all  taken  away  from  you, 
and  left  to  me.  Eather  than  behave  so 
meanly,  so  horribly,  I  will  give  up  all 
the  happiness — I  mean  I  will  have 
nothing  that  depends  on  my  having 
Croome.     Do    you    understand  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Ben.  He 
had  suddenly  become  gentle,  and  his 
hard  contemptuous  manner  had  departed. 
It  was  strange  to  Pauline,  even  at  that 
moment,  to  feel  the  depth  and  strength 
of  her  influence  over  him. 

"  I  do  understand,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
are  quite  mistaken  if  you  think  that  sort 
of  thing  is  a  comfort  to  me.  You  might 
have  a  little  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  you  were  acting  generously,  and 
giving  up  all  you  cared  for  in  life  be- 
cause I  was  a  disappointed  fool — but    do 
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you  tliink  I  want  you  to  be  miserable  ? 
do  you  think  I  want  Croome?  I  hate 
the  place.  I  really  shall  go  away  this 
time,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  and 
never  trouble  it  again.  There — you 
couldn't  help  it  after  all.  Don't  apolo- 
gise— don't  try  and  mend  what's  far 
beyond  your  mending.  Go  away  now ; 
that's  all  you  can  do  ;  forget  all  this 
nonsense   and  be  happy." 

There  were  tears  in  Pauline's  eyes  as 
she   stood  and  looked   at  him. 

"  I  won't  have  it ;  I  can't,"  she  said, 
in  a  low   voice. 

"  My  dear,  you  will  do  as  your  aunt 
and   Mr.  Johnson  choose,"  said    Ben. 

He  walked  off  towards  the  house,  as 
if  he  meant  to  leave  her  there;  but  after 
a  few   steps  he   came   back   again. 

"  That  fellow,"  he  said,  "  forgive  me 
— but  it   was    him    all    along,    I    suppose. 
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Well,  I've  suspected  it.  But  your  father 
does  not  know  half  enough  of  him  ;  he 
he  can't  tell  whether  he  is  to  be 
trusted." 

"  Yes,  he  can,"  said   Pauline,  very  low. 

They  walked  silently  together  across 
the  grass,  and  to  the  gate  which  led  to 
the  path  through  the  fields.  There  she 
shyly  held  out  her  hand,  but  Ben  took 
no  notice  of  it  ;  he  walked  on  beside  her, 
down  to  the  lane,  across  the  bridge 
where  they  had  talked  on  Wednesday, 
to  the  willow-shaded  path  that  led  along 
by  the  river.  All  this  time  neither  of 
them  had  spoken  one  word.  There  at 
the  gate  he  took  her  hand  and  grasped 
it,  and  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
steadily,   almost  smiling. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said.  "  God  bless  you. 
I  hope  I  may  never  see  you  again." 

Pauline's  lips  moved,  but  she  made  him 
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no  answer.  Just  like  the  other  day,  he 
let  her  turn  away  under  the  willows,  and 
walked  off  himself  along  the  lane,  perhaps 
not  quite   so  cheerfully. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN    THE    FAUBOURG. 


A  FTER     that     day,     nobody     had     any 


time  or  thoiis^hts  to  bestow  on   Ben. 


n 


It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  went  through 
his  church  services  on  Sunday,  and 
preached  two  sermons  as  usual ;  but 
Pauline,  after  a  sleepless  night,  did  not 
find  herself  able  to  go  to  church  ;  Miss 
Mowbray,  always  irregular  in  her  ways, 
stayed  at  home  too,  and  Mr.  Mowbray 
employed  the  morning  in  composing  a 
letter  to  Gerard.  It  was  such  an  im- 
portant letter  that  lie  wrote  it  three  or 
four  times  over.  Pauline,  going  into  the 
study  after  he  had  done,  found  several 
rough   copies  torn   in   two    and   lying    on 
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the  floor ;  slie  collected  them  carefully, 
lighted  a  match  and  burned  them  on  the 
hearth. 

Ben,  of  course,  did  not  come  to  the 
Court  at  all  that  day,  but  the  next 
morning  Miss  Mowbray  had  a  note  from 
him,  telling  her  that  he  was  going  off 
immediately  for  a  month's  holiday.  He 
had  telegraphed  to  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his,  an  unattached  parson,  to  come 
and  take  his  work  for  him  ;  this  man  had 
done  the  same  thing  before,  and  had  been 
liked  by  the  people.  "  He  will  be  here 
in  three  days,"  wrote  Ben,  "  and  will  look 
after  Lyne.  Consider  wdiether  you  will 
give  him  the  living  ;  his  wife  would  like 
it,  and  I  cannot  stay  much  longer." 

"  What  has  the  stupid  creature  taken 
into  his  head  now!"  said  Miss  Mowbray. 
"  He  was  quite  cheerful  and  contented 
the  other  day,  when   he  came  to  see  me. 
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Give  the  living  to  that  man !  certainly 
not.  He  is  one  of  the  dullest  men  I  ever 
met,   and   his  wife  is  insufferable." 

But  she  did  not  trouble  herself  very 
much  about  Ben  and  his  doings.  If  he 
wanted  a  holiday,  let  him  go  ;  he  would 
come  back  in  a  better  humour ;  and  this 
parson's  wife,  who  was  an  invalid,  was 
not  likely  to  bore  her  by  coming  with 
him  now.  Miss  Mowbray's  thoughts  were 
entirely  taken  up  with  Pauline  and 
Gerard ;  when  would  he  write  ?  when 
would  he  come  ?  She  sent  a  note  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  asking  him  to  come  and  see  her, 
and  was  rather  vexed  to  find  that  he 
was  gone  away  for  a  week  or  two. 

"  Well,  it  does  not  matter,"  she  said. 
*'  A   few    days  can't  make  any  difference." 

Mr.  Mowbray  could  not  stay  with  them 
at  Croome  any  longer.  He  had  had  an 
offer  from  a  good  firm    of   publishers    for 
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Royalty  in  Shadow^  and  having  set  his 
daughter's  affairs  in  train,  he  started  off 
to  London  on  Monday  in  high  spirits, 
and  full  of  projects  of  his  own.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  fortune  was  beginning  to 
smile  on  him  and  his  family.  So  Miss 
Mowbray  and  her  niece  were  left  alone,  and 
those  were  certainly  the  strangest  days  in 
Pauhne's  life.  Days  of  waiting,  of  looking 
forward  to  a  future  which,  though  likely 
in  fact,  seemed  to  her  thoughts  impossible 
and  unbelievable.  She  walked  through 
those  days  in  a  dream ;  the  flowers  bloomed 
that  May  more  brightly  than  ever,  the 
nightingales  sang  at  all  hours  in  the  garden, 
the  old  Court  looked  its  best,  and  Pauline 
wandered  about  under  the  blue  sky,  or  sat 
still  with  a  book  that  she  did  not  read : 
in  truth  she  could  do  nothing  but  wait. 
All  ideas  of  usefulness  were  given  up  now ; 
the   girls  of  Croome  were  not  likely  to  be 
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taught  anything  by  this  other  girl,  who 
was,  as  it  were,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  a 
summer  dawn,  waiting  for  the  great,  warm, 
golden  sun  to  show  himself  above  her 
horizon. 

These  were  not  unlike  the  dreamy  days 
at  Maulevrier,  except  that  those  dreams 
had  been  hopeless  and  painful,  while  these 
were  only  bright  forerunners  of  a  reality. 
And  yet,  somehow,  Pauline  was  afraid  to 
be  happy.  I  do  not  know  that  she  was 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  Ben,  who  had 
forgiven  her,  and  had  wisely  taken  himself 
out  of  her  sight.  She  was  surrounded  with 
care  and  tenderness.  Aunt  Lucia,  in  ar- 
ranging her  future,  seemed  to  have  doubled 
her  love  for  the  girl  whose  happiness  she 
had  taken  into  her  hands  so  fearlessly. 
Everything  looked  bright  for  Pauline,  and 
yet  she  was  afraid.  The  days  were  vague 
and  calm,  but  dreadful    dreams    came    at 
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night,  and  more  than  once  she  started  up 
to  find  herself  crpng  and  trembling,  she 
did  not  know  why.  Perhaps  there  was 
still  something  remaining  of  the  weakness 
of  last  year  ;  and  also,  ever  since  Gerard 
came  to  England,  her  mind  had  been  pain- 
fully excited  ;  these  fancies  would  no  doubt 
be  cured  by  the  sight  of   him. 

Mr.  Mowbray's  letter  was  posted,  and 
went  on  its  way  to  France.  Gerard  had 
told  him  at  the  last  moment  that  he  was 
not  going  straight  back  to  Maulevrier,  but 
thought  of  paying  Victor  and  Fran^oise  a 
little  visit  in  Paris  ;  and  he  gave  Mr. 
Mowbray  the  address  of   their  apartment. 

The  young  Comte  and  Comtesse  were  at 
present  remarkably  happy  together;  they 
had  enjoyed  the  winter  thoroughly,  and 
were  still  more  enjoying  the  spring ;  they 
went  out  a  great  deal,  and  Paris  was  to 
both  of   them  the   most   fascinating   place 
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on  earth.  They  had  rooms  in  one  of  the 
fine  old  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, in  the  heart  of  Legitimist  society, 
and  were  very  popular  among  their  neigh- 
bours. Madame  de  Coigny,  Madame  de 
Loches,  all  the  gay  people  who  had 
assembled  at  Boiscarre  to  meet  the  Prince 
of  Catalonia,  with  many  others  of  their 
kind,  and  more  still  of  a  quieter,  but  not 
less  loyal,  disposition,  were  the  daily  com- 
panions and  friends  of  Frangoise  de  Maule- 
vrier.  She  was  not  fast,  or  a  flirt,  being 
in  love  with  her  husband ;  but  all  these 
ladies,  who  would  have  startled  the  pro- 
priety  of  Madame  de  Brye,  liked  the 
little  thing,  called  her  piquante  and 
simple,  and  enjoyed  the  small  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  ways  which  she  had 
picked  up  at  Tourlyon. 

Victor  was  equally  successful ;    he   had 
always   been  popular,   and    now  that   Hfe 
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had  arranged  itself  so  pleasantly  for 
liim,  lie  was  mucli  happier  and  better- 
tempered  than  of  old. 

Fran^oise  was  now  quite  ready  to  like 
Victor's  family ;  she  behaved  very  well  to 
Madame  de  Maulevrier,  and  was  even 
resigned  to  the  thought  of  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  her  in  the  summer ;  but  her 
favourite  was  Gerard  ;  and  both  she  and 
Victor  were  really  pleased  when  he  wrote 
from  London  to  say  that  he  would  pay 
them  a  visit  on  his  way  home.  Then 
Victor  suggested  an  addition  to  this  plan. 
He  had  seen  his  mother  a  few  weeks  ago  ; 
she  had  not  seemed  well  and  had  talked  of 
consulting  a  Paris  doctor ;  how  would  it 
be  to  ask  her  to  come  now,  to  meet 
Gerard  ?  they  could  then  go  back  together 
to  Maulevrier.  Fran^oise  did  not  even 
make  a  face  at  this  proposal ;  she  said, 
pleasantly, 

VOL.  in.  Q 
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"  Just  as  you  please,  moii  ami.  If  you 
think  your  mother  would  like  to  come,  I 
shall  be  very  glad." 

Gerard  came,  alid  Madame  de  Maulevrier 
came  also.  Her  pleasure  at  meeting  him, 
and  finding  that  his  English  visit  had 
brightened  him  in  a  wonderful  way,  put 
her  at  once  into  the  best  of  humours. 
The  doctor  also  was  encouraging  ;  and  her 
daughter-in-law  had  no  trouble  in  enter- 
taining her,  for  when  she  was  not  with 
Gerard  some  old  friend  was  sure  to  lay 
claim  to  her.  People  who  had  known  her 
as  a  girl,  who  had  known  her  parents,  her 
brothers  and  sisters;  old  counts,  old 
duchesses,  who  might  have  seen  the 
Eevolution,  came  out  of  their  ancestral 
hotels  in  the  Faubourg  and  welcomed 
her  among  them  again.  Francoise  found 
'  that  her  own  importance  was  certainly 
increased    by    her    belonging    to  that  for- 
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gotten  recluse,  the  ]\Iarquise  de  Maulevrier ; 

she  was  amused,  but  she  bore  it  all  very 

well.     Even    the    admiration  bestowed  on 

Gerard     did    not    affront    her,    though    it 

seemed    like    a    reflection    on   Victor   for 

being  shorter  and  less  handsome. 

One  day,  when  Madame  de   Maulevrier 

had    taken    Gerard  to    breakfast   with  an 

old     friend,    the     Comte    and    Comtesse, 

having   breakfasted    together,  strolled  out 

into  the  garden  behind  the  hotel.     It  was 

one    of    those   quiet   old  gardens  that  are 

found    in  the  heart  of  Paris,  perhaps  not 

unlike  the  crarden  where  Clive   and  Ethel 

Newcome    talked  once  "  in  an  avenue    of 

lime-trees,  which    are    still    permitted    to 

grow  in  that  ancient  place."     There  were 

statues    too,    very    much    the    worse   for 

weather,    and     a    dreary    fountain    green 

with  moss ;  but  even  here  it  was  May ;  the 

sun  shone,  and  the  shadows    of  the  limes 

Q  2 
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witli  their  young  little  leaves  fell  flicker- 
ing on  the  even  gravel  where  Victor  and 
Francoise  walked,  and  on  their  heads 
when  they  sat  down  on  a  bench  near 
the  fountain. 

"  Yes,"  said  Victor,  "  my  mother  has 
still  an  idea  of   Mademoiselle  de  C ." 

"  But,  Victor,  it  is  impossible.  Poor 
Gerard  has  nothing." 

"  She  has  enough  for  both,  if  she 
could  only  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  if 
her  mother  would  only  appreciate     him." 

"0,"  laughed  Francoise,  shaking  her 
head.  "  Maman  expects  too  much — and 
besides,  I  know  very  well  that  Gerard 
will  never   marry." 

Has  he  told  you  so  ?  " 

"  Oh — yes — you  must  have  heard  him 
say  it  a  hundred  times.  Here  he  comes 
— that  is  odd — escaped  already  from 
Madame  de  C ." 
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Gerard  came  down  the  steps  from  the 
house  and  joined  them.  He  was  looking 
well  and  very  handsome  ;  certainly  much 
less  melancholy  than  before  he  went  to 
England. 

"My    mother    has    gone    out     driving 

with   the   C s,"    he    said,    "  so  here  I 

am.  How  pleasant  it  is  under  the  trees  ; 
these  limes  remind  one  of  Maulevrier.  I 
am  glad  to  find  you  here  together.  I 
wish  to  consult  you,  Victor,  and  you 
too,  Fanni,  for  you  know  my  history." 

Francoise  opened  her  large  eyes  and  fixed 
them   upon   him   with    a   wondering  smile. 

"  Go   on,"   said  Victor. 

'•  Do  you  think  it  is  impossible  for 
me    to    marry  ? "    said    Gerard. 

They  were  almost  too  much  startled, 
both  of  them,  to  answer  him  instantly, 
and  he  coloured  as  he  looked  from  one 
to    the   other. 
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"I   see   you   do,"    he  said. 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at  all," 
said  Victor,  with  unusual  earnestness. 
"Xothing  would  please  me  better.  Why 
should  it  be  impossible?  Money  is  the 
only   thing   wanted,    and   if  that — " 

"  We  were  only  surprised  because  you 
have  so  often  said  you  never  would, 
you  know,  Gerard,"  said  his  sister-in-law. 
"And  I  thought  you  would  probably 
keep  your  word.  But  no  one  will  be 
more   glad.    Tell   us    all  about   it,  please." 

"  To  begin  with,  who  is  she  ?  "  said  Victor. 

Gerard  coloured  still  more.  He  was 
sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  bench,  Frangoise 
being  at  the  other  end,  and  Victor  in  the 
middle.  He  stooped  forward  and  looked 
on  the  ground,  smiling ;  it  was  a  difficulty 
to  pronounce  her  name.  At  last  he  raised 
his  eyes,  looked  at  his  brother,  and  said 
very  deliberately. 
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"Mademoiselle  Pauline  Mowbray." 

"  The  English  girl !  "  exclaimed  Fran- 
<joise,  in  a  kind  of  consternation. 

Victor  gave  her  a  glance  and  an 
expressive  shrug;  then,  stroking  his 
moustache,  he  turned  gravely  to 
Gerard. 

"But,  my  dear  fellow — she  is  no  doubt 
beautiful  and  charming — but  surely  her 
father  has  a  large  family,  he  never  was 
very  rich,  and  last  year  he  lost  the 
little  he  had.  Have  they  suddenly  come 
into   an   immense   fortune  ? " 

"Wliy,  Gerard,"  said  "Fanni,  "did  not 
you  go  to  see  them  the  other  day,  in  a 
small  house  near  London  ?  " 

"  All  that  is  true,"  said  Gerard,  "  and 
you  are  both  right.  Without  some  wonder- 
ful change  of  circumstances,  our  marriage 
must  always  have  ^remained  impossible. 
But  the  chancre  has  come." 
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"  Mon  Dieu ! "  sighed  Fanni,  and  her 
husband  muttered  some  other  exclama- 
tion. 

"Mademoiselle  Mowbray  has  an  aunt," 
said  Gerard,  "  a  very  rich  person — 
charming  too ;  I  saw  her  the  other  day 
at  her  old  country-house.  Her  niece  has 
been  living  with  her  for  some  months ; 
she  has  in  fact  adopted  her,  and  is  going 
to  leave  her  her  fortune.  Xow  I  told  M. 
Mowbray  the  other  day  that  his  daughter 
was — that  only  circumstances  hindered 
me  from  proposing  myself  to  him  as  his 
son-in-law — and  he  told  me  what  he 
thought  probable,  the  kindness,  the  great 
generosity  of  his  aunt — she  is  an  old  lady, 
you  understand — and  I  have  now  had  a 
letter  from  him  to  say  that  this  is  all 
settled — and  still  more,  that  if  I  wish  to 
come  to  Croome — that  is  where  the  aunt 
lives — I  have  onl^-  to  ^^Tite  and  announce 
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myself,  and  she  ^vill  be  happy  to  see 
me." 

"  And  you  have  made  up  your  mind  ?  " 
said  Victor,  after  listening  to  these  won- 
derful disclosures. 

"You  know  my  only  difficulty — my 
mother." 

"  Ah !  yes,  indeed — Anglaise,  Protestante 
— she  no  doubt  has  prejudices,"  muttered 
Victor. 

"  But,  Gerard,  it  will  make  you  so  very 
happy,"  said  the  kind  little  sister-in-law, 
bending  forward  with  congratulating 
smiles.  "  A  c^ood  fortune — and  what  you 
have  always  wished.  Ah,  don't  I  remem- 
ber—" 

She  drew  back,  laughing  and  colouring, 
for  her  husband's  eyebrows  went  up  a 
little,  and  for  the  next  few  minutes  she  did 
not  say  much,  but  listened  with  interest 
as  Gerard  went  on  talking  to  his  brother. 
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telling  him  frankly  all  his  plans  and  hopes, 
all  the  ideas  that  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Mowbray's  letter. 

Victor  did  not  approve  much  of  this 
English  marriage;  he  disliked  the  English, 
and  had  taken  no  fancy  to  the  Mowbrays; 
his  brother's  infatuation  for  Miss  Mow- 
bray had  always  puzzled  him,  though 
certainly  he  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
it.  He  thought  in  his  own  mind  that 
Gerard  had  better  not  marry  at  all,  un- 
less he  could  marry  a  rich  Frenchwoman 
of  his  own  rank — but  as  Avmt  Lucia 
said  once,  heiresses  in  France  are  not 
romantic  ;  they,  or  at  least  their  relations 
for  them,  always  expect  an  equivalent, 
and  Gerard,  with  all  his  fascination,  had 
not  a  penny  in  the  world.     Mademoiselle 

de   C ,   for   old   family  reasons,  might 

have  been    just    possible,    but    of  course 
that    depended   first   on    Gerard,  and   his 
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resolution  was  plain  enough ;  he  would 
marry  this  English    girl  or  nobody. 

Victor  did  not  think  his  mother  would 
consent;  he  rather  hoped  she  would 
refuse  point-blank,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  Gerard  would  have  courage  and 
obstinacy  enough  to  resort  to  a  "  somma- 
tion  respectueuse.''  On  the  whole,  Victor 
was  not  pleased,  though  he  dissembled 
his  feelings,  and  talked  the  thing  over 
with  Gerard  in  a  friendly  reasonable  way. 
He  felt  that  any  strong  objection  would 
come  awkwardly  from  liim,  who  owed 
his  present  position  in  life  to  Gerard's 
withdrawal. 

Fran^oise,  whose  mind  was  not  so  prac- 
tical as  her  husband's,  sympathised  far 
more  heartily.  She  liked  Gerard  very 
much  now,  better  than  any  of  the  family, 
except  Victor,  and  it  often  troubled  her 
to  think   that   he  was    to    spend    a   long 
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dull  life  alone  with  his  mother  at  Maule- 
vrier,  just  because  his  people  and  hers 
had  made  a  mistake  about  them  at  the 
beginning.  If  they  had  found  somebody 
else  for  him,  somebody  he  cared  for, 
and  who  cared  for  him,  his  life  might 
have  been  so  different,  poor  fellow ;  and 
he  misfht  never  have  met  Mademoiselle 
Mowbray  at  all.  But  as  he  had  met  her, 
and  was  so  very  much  in  love  with  her, 
and  as  she  was  to  have  plenty  of  money 
after  all,  Frangoise  thought  that  nothing 
could  be  better.  Very  pleasant  and 
amusing  for  Gerard,  to  have  an  estate 
in  England,  and  to  spend  part  of  the 
year  there.  She  could  see  no  objection, 
and  in  her  mind  she  thought  that  his 
mother  would  be  wrong  and  barbarous 
and  selfish,  if  she  refused  lier  consent  to 
such  a  happy  arrangement  for  him.  So 
she  listened  with  great  interest  to   all  that 
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the  brothers  were  saying,  and  encouraged 
Gerard  with  smiles  and  nods,  a  pleasant 
relief  to  Victor's  considerate  gravity. 

They  liad  been  talking  some  time  when 
Madame  de  Maulevrier  appeared.  Madame 
de  C had  brought  lier  back,  on  the  re- 
turn from  their  drive,  and  she  was  evidently 
in  a  good  temper.  The  young  men  got  up 
to  make  room  for  her ;  she  sat  down  beside 
rran9oise,  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes  of 
the  people  she  had  seen. 

"  Jeanne  de  C is  one  of  the  prettiest 

and  most  charming  girls,  I  ever  met,"  said 
she.  "What  do  you  think,  Gerard?  do 
you   agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  Oui,  ma  mere,"  said  Gerard,  absently. 

"You  are  not  enthusiastic,"  said  the 
Marquise.  "  Now  it  strikes  me  that  one 
seldom  sees  such  a  girl." 

"  She  certainly  is  very  distinguished," 
said  Victor. 
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"As  to  you,  Victor,  I  did  not  expect 
you  to  admire  her  so  much  ;  she  is  not  the 
sort  of  person  for  you.  Pardon,  chere 
enfant — there  are  different  kinds  of  perfec- 
tion; everybody  must  allow  that.  But  that 
tallness,  that  fairness,  that  je  ne  sais  quoi 
of  goodness  and  dignity,  I  know  that  if 
Gerard  had  to  describe  a  perfect  woman, 
she  would  not  be  so  very  unlike  Jeanne 
de  C ." 

"  Yes,  maman ;  you  are  right ;  we  all 
agree  with  you,"  said  Fanni,  nodding  and 
smiling. 

"  The  Vicomtesse  is  of  course  anxious  to 
marry  her  well,"  said  Madame  de  Maule- 
vrier.  "Jeanne  is  nineteen — would  you 
have  believed  it  ?  and  she  has  already  had 
twenty  offers,  but  her  mother  means  to  let 
her  choose  for  herself  to  a  certain  extent. 
I  don't  quite  agree  with  her — young  peojole 
are  foolish,  even  the  best  of  them — but  the 
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Yicomtesse  and  Jeanne  are  both  inclined 
to  think  more  of  a  man's  character  than 
his  fortune,  and  the  girl  is  too  good  to 
oppose  her  mother  seriously.  Madame  de 
C is  really  very  unworldly — marvel- 
lously so~I  am  not  sure  that  she  would  not 
even  accept  my  poor  Gerard,  if  he  was  to 
offer  himself." 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  turned  round 
quickly  and  looked  at  Gerard,  who  was 
standing  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes 
on  the  ground.  It  seemed  possible  to 
Francoise,  who  was  watching  him,  that  he 
had  not  heard  a  word  of  what  his  mother 
had  been  saying. 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  could  he 
offer  himself  ? "  said  Victor,  with  a  half 
smile. 

''  That  is  the  difficulty.  I  don't  know. 
I  might  manage  it  for  him,"  said  the 
Marquise. 
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Tliere  was  a  little  silence.  Victor  and 
his  wife  both  looked  at  Gerard,  Fanni's  eyes 
full  of  amusement,  mixed  with  anxiety ; 
how  or  when  would  he  crush  his  mother's 
springing  hopes  by  telling  her  his  own? 

They  were  not  long  in  suspense.  Gerard 
came  a  few  steps  nearer  to  his  mother,  and 
lifting  his  eyes  to  her  face,  with  an  earnest, 
resolute  expression  which  startled  her  and 
caught  her  attention  at  once,  began  in 
simple  words  to  tell  her  all  that  he  had 
told  the  others  just  now.  At  first  she 
frowned,  hardty  understanding  him  ;  then 
as  he  went  on  she  turned  very  pale. 

"  That  girl ! "  she  said.  "  You  marry 
that  girl !  Never !  Do  you  think  I  have 
forgotten — " 

Gerard  coloured  crimson. 

"It  was  my  fault,  mother,"  he  said. 
"It  was  my  doing  all  along — it  was  no 
fault  of  hers." 
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"  You  are  talking  foolishly,"  said 
Madame  de  Maulevrier.  "  Merci !  I  pre- 
fer young  ladies  who  have  been  properly 
brought  up.  Is  it  possible !  I  hoped  that 
madness  was  foro'otten  lono*  aero." 

"  Madness  or  not,"  said  Gerard,  "  it  will 
never  be  forgotten  as  long  as  I  live. 
It  is  my  life — think  a  little  before  you 
take  it  away." 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  laughed.  He 
turned  from  her,  and  walked  off  down 
the  avenue,  unable  at  the  moment  to 
control  his  anger  and  disappointment. 
Francoise  looked  after  him  sadly. 

"Victor,"  said  Madame  de  Maulevrier, 
"  your  poor  brother  is  out  of  his  mind. 
Had  he  told  you  aU  this  fine  history 
before,  then?  What  did  you  say  to 
him  ?  " 

"I  said  that  I  thought  your  consent 
doubtful." 

VOL.  in.  R 
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"  Doubtful !  you  might  have  been  more 
positive.  What  do  you  think?  Does  it 
not  seem  to  you  absolute  madness?" 

"Its  only  redeeming  feature  is  Made- 
moiselle Mowbray's  large  fortune,"  said 
Yictor,  quietly. 

"  And,  maman — that  Gerard  adores  her," 
said  Fanni,  leaning  forward  eagerly. 

"  I  knew  that,  my  child,  long  before 
you  did,"  said  Madame  de  Maulevrier. 
She  sighed,  her  sudden  passion  had  left 
her,  and  she  raised  a  sad  and  careworn 
face  to  look  after  her  son  as  he  walked 
down  the  avenue.  "People  who  consider 
those  things,"  she  said,  "  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  ruled  by  adorations,  are 
ntterly  unfit  for  the  business  and  duties 
of  life.  Your  brother  has  all  the  winter 
been  so  depressed,  so  unlike  himself,  that 
I  was  even  glad  for  him  to  have  the 
distraction  of  visitinir  that  odious  EnEfland 
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— little  did  I  think  what  was  to  come  of 
it.  Certainly,  though,  it  seems  amazing 
that  her  parents  should  encourage  Gerard. 
Far  better  for  the  girl  to  marry  a  country- 
man of  her  own,  with  money,  which  all 
the  English  have.  But  her  father  is  just 
as  thoughtless  and  romantic  as  Gerard 
himself — and  her  mother,  good  stupid 
woman,  probably  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  It  is  perhaps  useless  to  fight  for  ever 
against  these  romantic  people,"  said  Victor, 
with  philosophy.  "The  worst  feature  in 
the  case,  to  my  mind,  is  the  necessity  of 
living  so  much  in  England — taking 
Gerard  away  from  you.  Otherwise,  the 
people  are  comme-il-faut,  the  young  lady 
is  certainly  handsome,  and  these  English 
fortunes  are  very  safe  and  substantial." 

Victor  was  rather  surprised  at    himself 

as  he  said   this,    and    felt    magnanimous. 

Fanni  also  had  her  word  to  put  in. 

R  2 
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"  Poor  Gerard  has  not  had  much 
brightness  m  his  Hfe,  maman.  You 
might  make    him    very    happy  now." 

"If  Gerard  chooses  to  marry  an  Eng- 
lishwoman— a  Protestant  too — and  a  girl 
whose  character  I  despise,"  said  Madame 
de  Maulevrier,  "  it  will  be  nothing  to  me 
if  he  lives  all  the  year  in  England.  I 
have  done  my  best  to  make  his  life 
happy;  if  I  have  failed  it  has  not  been 
my  fault.  These  are  strange  times  we 
live  in,  when  a  son  chooses  his  own  wife, 
and  thinks  he  can  drag  consent  out  of 
his  mother.  I  suppose  if  he  cannot  have 
it  he  will  do  without  it ;  this  English 
'  adoration '  is  so  strono-.  Mon  Dieu, 
what  times!  and  we  talk  of  loyalty  and 
obedience  ;    what  mere  words  they    are !  " 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  ma  mere," 
said  Victor.  "If  Gerard  cannot  have 
your    free    consent,   he    will    not   attempt 
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to  do  without  it.  I  believe  I  can  answer 
for  him  so  far." 

"  Bah !  you  always  take  Gerard's  part, 
when  I  am  angry  with  him,"  said  the 
Marquise,  impatiently. 

She  got  up  and  walked  towards  the 
house,  leaving  the  two  under  the  lime- 
trees  together. 

"Maman  will  consent,  will  she  not?" 
said  Fanni,  laying  her  hand  on  her 
husband's  shoulder. 

"Yes,"  said  Victor. 


CHAPTEE   XII. 


"housed  in  a  dream." 


ri  EEAED  and  liis  mother  had  a  long 
^  talk  that  night,  and  the  Marquise  at- 
las t  consented  that  he  should  go  to 
England,  and  should  ask  Pauline  Mowbray, 
English  fashion,  to  be  his  wife.  They  had 
no  violent  argument ;  Madame  de  Maule- 
vrier  was  gentle  with  him  ;  she  perceived 
that  it  was  another  fated  disappointment, 
comincr  from  the  cliild  whose  doino^s  affected 
her  most.  He  would  not  or  could  not,  last 
year,  marry  to  please  her  ;  now  he  must 
marry  to  please  himself,  and  she  must  give 
up  the  hope  of  his  companionship,  which 
had    done    much    to    console    her   before. 
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With  all  her  prejudices,  she  was  a  reason- 
able, fair-minded  woman,  and  it  was  some- 
times an  advantage  to  her  children  that 
with  her  duty  came  before  love.  Fanni's 
remark,  that  Gerard  had  not  had  much 
brightness  in  his  life,  had  touched  her 
keenly ;  here  in  Paris,  as  she  looked  round 
on  other  young  men,  she  felt  that  it  was 
true  ;  and  arguing  from  this  she  discovered 
that  it  was  now  her  duty  to  let  Gerard 
please  himself.  She  was  not  at  all  senti- 
mental ;  she  did  not  pretend  to  like  the 
idea  of  Pauline  Mowbray  as  a  daughter-in- 
law  ;  she  asked  a  good  many  business-like 
questions  about  her  fortune,  and  made 
Victor  ask  more  the  next  day ;  Gerard  was 
quite  unable  to  answer  them  all.  He  only 
knew  that  Miss  Mowbray  was  rich,  and 
that  Pauline  was  to  be  her  heir.  Had  she 
made  her  will  ?  he  could  not  say  ;  but  Mr. 
Mowbray  had  told  him  that  she  intended 
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to  give  Pauline  a  thousand  a  year  when 
she  married ;  and  this  sounded  satis- 
factory. 

In  the  next  few  days  the  Marquise 
returned  alone  to  Maulevrier,  and  Gerard 
went  to  England.  He  met  Mr.  Mowbray 
in  London,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him, 
which  raised  his  spirits  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excitement.  He  would  not  go  down  to 
Sandridge  ;  it  seemed  further  from  Croome  ; 
and  besides,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  just 
now  to  face  all  his  future  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  stayed  at  his  old  hotel,  and 
from  there  he  sent  a  few  lines  to  Miss 
Mowbray,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  George. 
Then  it  was  almost  impossible  to  wait  for 
her  answer. 

But  it  came  by  return  of  post,  a  small 
note  in  Aunt  Lucia's  delicate,  shaky, 
uncertain  hand,  a  most  polite  little  note 
of  welcome.     It  ended  with  the  delightful 
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words — "My  niece  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 
"  Lucia  Mowbkay." 

Mr.  Mowbray  had  talked  of  going  down 
with  Gerard,  but  at  the  last  moment  he 
was  detained  by  publishing  business,  and 
the  young  man  went  alone. 

All  the  country  was  pink  with  apple- 
blossoms,  and  white  with  may  ;  he  gazed 
out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  thought, 
this  sentimental  young  Frenchman,  that 
England  was  a  beautiful  homelike  country ; 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  his  first 
home  there,  among  these  smiling  fields, 
among  Pauline's  kind  relations.  "  What 
days  and  what  sweet  years "  were  now 
beginning  for  him.  whose  life  a  month  ago 
had  seemed  likely  to  be  spent  alone !  It 
was  all  charming,  full  of  love  and  beauty ; 
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yet  in  the  middle  of  his  dreams  he  thought 
of  Maulevrier,  gray  and  stony  and  silent 
among  its  woods ;  and  of  his  little  mother, 
as  silent  as  her  house,  walking  in  real 
loneliness  upon  its  terraces ;  and  he  half 
felt  as  if  that  shadow  in  the  background 
was  the  one  reahty  after  all,  and  as  if  this 
cheerful  Enorland  was  nothino^  but  an 
imagination.  Could  he  be  awake?  was 
he  going  to  Pauline,  waiting  for  him 
behind  those  green  downs  yonder?  The 
train  stopped  at  Cleeve  station,  which  at 
least  was  real. 

He  had  two  hours  to  wait  at  Cleeve ; 
he  walked  up  to  the  Point,  and  stood  there 
for  a  long  time,  looking  at  the  sea.  In 
fact,  he  let  himself  dream  and  linger  there 
almost  too  long,  and  had  to  hurry  down 
to  the  station  to  catch  his  train.  On  the 
way  he  met  Mr.  Penny,  the  vicar,  who 
stared  at  him  with  surprised  recollection, 
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and  almost  stopped,  but  Gerard  took  off 
his  hat  and  walked  quickly  on. 

The  short  journey  from  Cleeve  to 
Croome  seemed  very  long  that  day,  but  as 
he  drew  near  Croome,  and  remembered  the 
shapes  of  the  hills,  the  fir-groves,  the  high 
sweep  of  the  upland  fields  against  the  sky, 
as  he  had  seen  it  all  before  in  his  hopeless 
days,  he  began  more  and  more  to  realise 
his  happiness,  his  wonderful  good  fortune, 
and  a  wild  impatience  came  upon  him, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  sit  still  like 
other  people  in  the  train. 

He  was  a  little  surprised,  at  Croome 
station,  to  find  no  carriage  waiting  for 
him,  but  he  left  his  luggage  with  a  porter, 
who,  as  well  as  the  station-master,  looked 
at  him  rather  oddly,  and  walked  off 
towards  the  Court  without  a  moment's 
delay.  The  two  men  stood  on  the  plat- 
form, leaning  on  the    railings,  and  gazed 
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after  liim,  and  talked  to  each  other,  as  he 
disappeared  round  the  turn  of  the  road. 

He  walked  on,  meeting  nobody  but  one 
or  two  women  and  children,  who  stared, 
and  stopped,  and  looked  after  him  as  the 
station  men  had  done ;  but  Gerard,  with 
one  thought  in  his  mind,  did  not  even  see 
them.  He  knew  exactly  when  he  would 
come  in  sight  of  the  Court,  at  the  top  of 
a  little  hill,  where  the  high  narrow  lane 
ran  between  old  thorn-bushes  loaded  with 
blossom.  There  were  the  old  red  chim- 
neys, the  long  line  of  roof  in  the  afternoon 
sun,  the  upper  windows  with  their  blinds 
down,  the  still,  homelike  background  of 
elms,  much  greener  than  when  he  saw 
them  before,  with  one  black  rook  now  and 
then  flapping  lazily  in  and  out  among  the 
branches.  The  whole  picture  printed 
itself  on  Gerard's  mind  in  a  moment, 
often  to  be  remembered  afterwards. 
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He  walked  on  down  the  hill,  now  los- 
ing sight  of  the  Court,  till  he  came  to 
the  bridge  and  was  close  upon  it.  How 
still  it  was !  how  old,  how  peaceful  I 
JN'ot  a  dog  barked  as  the  strange  foot 
approached  the  gate  ;  there  was  no  sound 
but  the  clear  and  continual  singing  of 
birds  in  the  garden,  and  the  gentle  splash 
of  the  river  against  the  moss-grown  piers 
of  the  bridge.  The  mill  was  not  at  work : 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  any  human 
presence  about  the  place,  and  as  if 
even  that  soft  May  sunshine  would  be 
too   disturbing,   all  the  blinds   Avere  down. 

"  Are  they  all  asleep  ?  the  place  is  as 
silent  as  Maulevrier,"  thought  Gerard  as 
he  walked  up  to  the  door. 

He  pulled  the  bell  rather  impatiently, 
and  then  was  sorry,  for  it  went  on  ring- 
ing and  pealing  as  if  it  would  never  stop. 
It  seemed    to  make    endless  echoes  in  the 
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silent  house ;  and  before  it  had  done, 
the  butler  opened  the  door  quickly  and 
noiselessly,  and  stood  looking  at  the 
guest  with  a  pale,  shocked,  almost  indig- 
nant face.  Gerard  hardly  noticed  the 
man's  looks  at  first,  but  something 
puzzled  him,  and  he  said,  with  a  little 
haughtiness  of  manner,  "Is  Miss  Mow- 
bray at  home  ?    I  think  she  expects  me." 

The  butler  turned  paler  still,  and 
Gerard  now  looked  at  him  in  great 
surprise. 

"  Oh — "  he  said,  hesitating — "  yes,  sir 
— but — "  speaking  with  an  effort,  and 
very  low — "I  am  sorry  to  say — ^Miss 
Mowbray  is  dead,  sir." 


CHAPTEE  Xin. 


YOU   MUST   BE   GONE,      SAID   DEATH, 
"THESE   WALKS    ARE   MINE." 


IT  was  the  solemn  presence  of  death, 
then,  that  lay  over  Croome  Court 
that  May  afternoon,  darkening  its  rooms, 
silencing  all  its  pleasant  noises.  Only  the 
birds  knew  better  than  to  mourn  that 
the  free  bright  spirit  who  had  loved  them 
had  been  called  forward  into  a  freer  and 
brighter  state.  And  her  flowers  showed 
no  sign  of  fading ;  they  bloomed  as  gaily 
as  before,  and  scented  her  house  and 
garden  as  sweetly,  though  the  tender 
hand  that  had  helped  their  growing  was 
to  touch  them  no  more. 

Aunt  Lucia  was  dead.      She  had  never 
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liad  any  fear  of  death,  and  had  often 
wished  to  die  suddenly,  to  escape  the 
long  pain  and  depression  of  ilhiess,  which 
indeed  she  dreaded  very  much.  To  be 
really  old,  to  lose  the  quickness  of  her 
senses,  and  the  activity  of  her  limbs,  to 
sit  in  a  chair  or  He  in  bed  day  after 
day,  unable  to  move  about  the  house,  or 
to  take  care  of  her  flowers  and  arrange 
them  as  she  fancied — all  this  was  a 
terror  to  her — and  several  times  that 
winter,  when  some  rheumatic  pain  or 
breathlessness  had  reminded  her  of  the 
passing  of  the  years,  she  had  been  quite 
sad  for  an  hour,  afraid  that  this  was 
the  beginning  of  a  helpless  old  age.  She 
had  told  Pauhne  once,  that  many  years 
ago,  when  she  was  a  young  woman,  a 
doctor  had  warned  her  that  there  was 
somethinof  wronof  with  her  heart,  that  she 
must  never  hurrv  or  excite  or  exert  her- 
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self,  and  that  thouijh  she  mic^ht  outgrow 
the  weakness  entirely,  it  was  more  likely 
to  get  worse  than  better. 

"  I  hate  croaking,"  said  Aunt  Lucia. 
"  If  one's  tiresome  body  will  go  wrong, 
it  must,  and  all  the  doctors  in  the 
world  can't  help  it.  I  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  them  since,  my 
dear,  and  you  see  how  well  I  am.  About 
once  in  ten  years  I  remember  what  he 
told  me,  and  then  I  hope  that,  if  the 
thing  still  exists,  it  will  put  an  end  to 
me  quietly  some  day,  without  fuss,  and 
without  a  long  horrid  illness." 

Pauline  was  a  little  shocked,  and 
thought  this  a  reckless  way  of  talking. 
Certainly  it  had  not  in  the  least  prepared 
her  for  that  dreadful  morning,  when  a 
moment's  sharp  pain  took  her  dearest  friend 
away,  without  warning,  without  good-bye, 
leaving  indeed  a  desolation  behind  her. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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They  had  been  talking  after  breakfast 
in  the  drawing-room.  Aunt  Lucia  was 
moving  in  and  out  of  the  conservatory, 
watering  her  ferns,  trying  now  and  then 
to  lift  a  flowerpot  which  was  too  heavy 
for  her.  She  was  talking  about  Gerard 
and  his  visit  to  her  that  day,  when  she 
had  been  afraid  to  like  and  admire  him 
as  much  as  she  wished. 

"He  was  very  intelligent  about  the 
trees  and  flowers  and  things,"  she 
rambled  on,  while  Pauline  sat  inside  the 
window  listening,  with  folded  hands  and 
smiling,  dreamy  eyes.  "I  think  I  shall 
educate  him  into  a  good  gardener.  You 
won't  object,  will  you  ?  it  is  such  a  nice 
occupation  for  a  man  in  the  country — 
and  I  don't  suppose  he  will  hunt ;  at 
least  he  doesn't  look  like  it.  Excuse  me, 
my  dear,"  she  said,  with  a  small  peal  of 
laughter.     "  I  admire  him  beyond   words, 
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you  know,  but  one  can't  have  everytliing. 
A  French  Marquis  can't  be  expected  to 
have  all  the  accomplishments  of  Jack 
Marston." 

"  He  rides  very  well,"  said  Pauline. 

"  Xo  doubt — and  after  all  it  doesn't 
matter.  The  Mowbrays  are  not  a  horsey 
family,  nor  were  the  Dunstans.  Poor 
Ben  certainly  is  not.  By  the  bye,  Pauline, 
I  hope  you  will  always  be  friends  with 
Ben.  He  is  not  likely  to  stay  at  Croome, 
and  I  don't  fancy  he  and  M.  de  Maulevrier 
will  ever  have  much  to  say  to  each 
other — but  you  must  not  throw  him  off 
because  of  that.  He  has  behaved  very 
well  ;  he  really  seemed  pleased  at  my 
leaving  Croome  to  you,  instead  of  to  him." 

"  He   is  very  good,"  said  Pauline.     The 

mention  of  Ben  threw  a  momentary  cloud 

over    her     happiness;     she    thought     she 

might  have    been    allowed    to    forget    him 

s  2 
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for  that  day,  the  day  when  Gerard  was 
coming. 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  good,*'  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray. "  Xobody  knows  him  half  as  well  as 
I  do,  and  I  really  like  him  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world,  except  you.  But  I  am 
a  stupid  old  woman  to  talk  about  him 
now — only  I  liope  he  will  marry  a  nice 
girl  some  day,  and  be  as  happy  as  he 
deserves.  How  hot  it  is !  I  am  tired  with 
this  watering.  Don't  let  us  forget  to  send 
the  carriao'e  for  M.  de  Maulevrier." 

"I  ought  to  have  been  helping  you,'' 
said  Pauline,   penitently. 

"0  no,  my  dear,  you  have  ibeen 
thinking,  and  one  can't  do  two  things 
at  once,"  said  Aunt  Lucia,  with  her  pretty 
smile.  "  In  your  present  state  of  mind 
I  could  not  trust  you  with  the  watering- 
pot." 

She  stepped  in  at  the  window,  and  sat 
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down  quite  wearily  in  a  low  chair  opposite 
Pauline.  For  a  few  moments  they  were 
both  silent ;  then  Aunt  Lucia  said,  "  Mr. 
Johnson  will  come  to-morrow  afternoon, 
I  expect.  You  must  amuse  Monsieur 
Gerard,  while  I  am  talking  to  him.  I 
hope  he  won't  be  tiresome — Mr.  Johnson, 
I  mean — Pauline,  dear  ;  would  you  call 
Bay.     I  feel'  rather  faint." 

Pauline  started  up  in  sudden  alarm. 
Her  aunt,  very  much  flushed,  was  sitting 
upright  in  her  chair  ;  as  the  girl  looked 
she  made  a  little  exclamation,  and  put  her 
hand  to  her  side.  "  Call  Pay,"  she  said — 
"  this  pain — " 

Pauhne  sprang  to  the  bell,  rang  it 
yiolently,  and  then  flew  out  of  the  room, 
screaming  for  Pay,  who  hurried  down- 
stairs at  once.  Pauline  darted  back,  the 
maid  following  her,  and  fell  on  her  knees 
by  Aunt  Lucia's  side,  taking  her  hand  in 
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hers,  but  the  soft  cold  fingers  did  not 
return  the  pressure. 

"What  is  it,  dear?  Look  up.  Give 
her  the  salts,  Eay.  Oh,  look ! — she  has 
fainted  quite  away." 

It  was  not  a  fainting  fit,  and  the  maid 
knew  this  very  well,  as  she  tried  useless 
remedies.  The  water  was  still  dripping 
from  the  ferns,  and  Aunt  Lucia's  face 
was  turned  towards  them,  smiling,  as  she 
lay  back  in  her  chair ;  her  "  green 
children,"  as  she  called  them,  were  the 
last-  to  profit  by  her  love.  Poor  Pauline, 
her  adopted  child,  first  fainting,  then 
hysterical,  completely  overcome  by  the 
shock,  was  taken  away  from  her  and 
carried  upstairs. 

And  so  it  was  that  after  a  morninsf  of 
wild  confusion  and  terror,  the  guest 
arriving  at  the  Court  found  it  solemnly 
still  that  afternoon.     The  doctor,  and  the 
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clergyman,  Ben's  substitute,  had  been 
there,  and  had  gone  away  again ;  tele- 
grams had  been  sent  to  John  and  George 
Mowbray,  to  Ben,  to  Mr.  Johnson  the  old 
family  lawyer.  Bay  and  the  butler  had 
bestirred  themselves  with  sad  importance  ; 
everything  had  been  done,  without  any 
knowledge  or  orders  of  the  poor  girl  who 
lay  in  a  dark  room  upstairs,  fallen  into  a 
feverish  sleep  after  hours  of  distracted 
sobbing.  Her  excitement  had  at  first 
been  so  terrible  that  the  doctor  had  given 
her  an  opiate,  and  now  she  seemed  un- 
conscious ;  the  good  Bay  stole  gently  into 
her  room  sometimes,  conquering  her  own 
grief  in  faithful  sympathy. 

"  You've  a  wonderful  lot  of  self-com- 
mand, Mrs.  Bay,"  said  the  butler,  with 
tears  runnincf  down  his  face.  "  Now  I 
think  we  shall  never  meet  with  such  a 
mistress  a^ain." 
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"I  know  that  as  well  as  yuu,"' 
replied  Eay.  *'Biit  I'm  just  waiting  till 
that  poor  child's  mother  comes.  Then 
I  can  shut  myself  up  and  have  a  good 
cry." 

It  was  not  much  wonder  that  these 
good  creatures  forgot  the  French  gentle- 
man who  was  expected  that  day. 

Gerard,  most  deeply  shocked,  stood  a 
few  minutes  at  the  door,  and  heard  what 
particulars  the  butler  chose  to  tell 
him. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  hesitating — "  I 
must  not  ask — Miss  Pauline  Mowbray 
would    not    see    me  ? " 

"  I  believe,  sir.  Miss  Pauline  is  now 
asleep,"  said  the  butler.  "  The  doctor 
gave  her  a  sleeping  draught,  I  under- 
stand, and  gave  orders  that  she  was  not 
to    be    disturbed,    on    no     account    what- 


soever." 
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"  Of  course,  quite  right,"  said  Gerard. 
"  You  expect  Mr.  Mowbray  to  night  ? 
When  he  comes,  will  you  tell  him  that  I 
am  staying  at  the  hotel  in  Cleeve.  I 
will  not  come  here  again  till  I  hear  from 
him.  Give  him  my  card,  if  you 
please." 

The  butler  took  the  card  and  con- 
sidered it.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he  said.  He 
knew  that  the  gentleman  would  have 
to  wait  some  time  for  his  train ;  he  now 
remembered  that  he  was  coming  to  stay 
at  the  Court ;  it  seemed  inhospitable  not 
to  ask  him  in,  at  least  for  a  few  minutes. 
Who  knew  that  Miss  Pauline    misfht    not 

o 

be  vexed  at  his  going  away  ?     He  looked 
up  dubiously  at   Gerard. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  he  said.  "I 
am  afraid  Miss  Pauline  cannot  possibly 
see  you.  But  I  will  enquire,  if  you 
wish—" 
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"  No,  no, — on  such  a  day — -I  would  not 
disturb  her  on  any  account,"  said  Gerard. 
"  Only  you  will  remember  to  give  my 
message  to  Mr.  Mowbray.  I  will  stay 
at  Cleeve  till  I  hear  from  him." 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

Gerard  walked  away,  leaving  the 
Court  and  Pauline  behind  him.  He  was 
extremely  shocked ;  his  mind  was  full  of 
her  grief,  and  he  also  felt  a  personal 
regret  for  the  bright,  charming  woman 
who  had  entertained  him  so  kindly, 
and  whose  generous  hand  had  given  him 
the  happiness  of  his  life.  But  of  course  he 
was  not  altogether  miserable ;  the  thought 
of  consoling  Pauline  had  some  sweetness 
in  it.  The  delay  in  seeing  her  was  pain- 
ful and  trying  enough,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  he  was  to  live  through 
days  at  Cleeve,  for  he  supposed  he  must 
not    go    to  Croome    asfain    till  after     the 
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funeral.  There  certainly  was  something 
terribly  sad  in  being  checked  by  an  icy 
hand  on  the  very  threshold  of  love  and 
joy ;  but  after  all  it  would  not  be  for 
long ;  her  father,  his  friend,  would  not 
keep  him  away  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  propriety's    sake. 

He  went  on  building  castles  as  he 
walked  about  the  lanes  near  the  station, 
waiting  for  the  train.  He  must  persuade 
Pauline  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  she 
would,  as  quietly  as  she  liked — perhaps 
that  very  summer  ;  and  then  he  would 
take  her  to  France,  they  would  once 
more  be  together  at  Maulevrier;  and 
then  thev  micrht  cro  next  winter  to  Italy  ; 
and  he  would  not  bring  her  back  to 
Croome  till  her  painful  recollections  had 
almost  passed  away,  till  she  could 
think  of  her  aunt  with  a  tender  sweet 
regret,  as  the  kind  angel  who   had   given 
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her    all,     and    so    given     them     to    each 
other. 

Dreaming  such  dreams  as  these,  Gerard 
went  back  to  Cleeve,  and  waited  there 
for  his  letter  from  Mr.  Mowbray. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

SUSPENSE. 

IITRS.  MOWBEAY,  who  came  down 
■^-^  to  Croome  that  night  with  her 
husband,  was  shocked  and  frightened  by 
the  state  in  which  she  found  Pauhne. 
The  girl  was  almost  out  of  her  mind 
with  grief;  she  hardly  seemed  to  know 
anyone,  or  to  hear  what  was  said  to  her, 
but  lay  sobbing  and  crying  from  hour  to 
hour,  except  when  utter  exhaustion,  or 
the  doctor's  sleeping  draught,  quieted 
her  for  a .  short  time.  Then  she  lay 
in  a  state  which  was  more  unconscious- 
ness than  sleep,  and  was  only  roused 
to  cry  and  sob  and  moan  again,  with 
her    face    buried    in    the    pillow.      Mrs. 
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Mowbray  at  last  gave  up  trying  to 
soothe  her,  and  sat  beside  her  silently, 
full   of    sad    thoughts   and  forebodings. 

The  child  had  no  doubt  been  very 
fond  of  Aunt  Lucia,  and  that  sudden 
death  had  been  a  terrible  shock  to 
her ;  yet  it  was  not  like  Pauline  to 
give  way  so  utterly,  so  violently ;  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  she  watched  her, 
feared  and  suspected  the  truth.  This 
passion  of  Pauline's  was  like  despair, 
which  could  not  at  once  be  realised  as 
its  own  stony  self;  the  young  nature 
was  fighting  against  it,  refusing  to 
believe  in  it ;  but  it  was  there  all  the 
same. 

"0,  if  only  we  had  never  gone  to 
France ! "  thought  Mrs.  Mowbray. 
"  Poor  George !  but  I  could  almost  say 
he    deserves   it,    for    havinor     brought    it 


on    agam. 
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"  My  darling,"  she  said  to  Pauline 
in  a  quieter  moment,  "you  must  not 
grieve  so  dreadfully.  She  vrould  be  so 
sorry  if  she  could  see  you.  Dear  Aunt 
Lucia !  she  always  seemed  rather  to 
belong  to  the  angels,  and  now  she  is 
with  them,  and  quite  safe ;  you  must 
try  to  remember  that.  She  loved  you 
so  ;  think  how  you  may  be  troubling 
her,   with    crying   like  this." 

"All,  yes,  she  did  love  me,"  sighed 
Pauline.  "  0,  why  do  such  dreadful, 
dreadful  things  happen  !  " 

"We  must  not  be  rebellious — "  Mrs. 
Mowbray  began ;  but  she  said  no  more 
then,  for  she  saw  it  was  no  use  talking ; 
the  child's  grief  must  have  its  way ;  and 
these  remarks  and  consolations  only 
sounded  foolish. 

"  Poor  dear  child  !  "  the  mother  thought ; 
"  but  still  there  is  a  chance — "  she  could 
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not  speak  to  Pauline  on  that  subject,  with 
her  aunt  lying  dead  in  the  next  room,  but 
she  went  down  to  her  husband,  who  was 
wandering  disconsolately  about  in  the 
garden,  among  the  blossoms  and  the 
nightingales. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  they 
had  arrived  the  nisfht   before.     Mr.  Mow- 

o 

bray  had  been  busy  all  the  morning 
writino^  letters,  receivinc^  and  sendinsr 
tele«:rams.  John  was  comino^  down  for 
the  funeral ;  so  were  several  other  relations  ; 
Ben  Dunstan  of  course  was  coming  back 
from  his  holiday.  Nothing  had  yet  been 
heard  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  away  from  home ;  and  George  Mow- 
bray, though  the  butler  had  given  him 
Gerard's  message,  and  he  had  of  course 
been  thinking  of  him  all  the  time,  had  not 
yet  said  a  word  about  seeing  him. 

The    calm    of    the     garden    was     very 
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refreshing  to  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  she  walked 
up  and  down  with  George,  and  told 
him  that  she  had  left  Pauline  a  little 
quieter. 

"What  do  you  think?"  she  said, 
anxiously.  "Do  3^011  really  think  there 
has  not  been  time — " 

"  How  can  there  have  been  time ! "  said 
her  husband.  "Johnson  has  been  away 
ever  since  she  made  up  her  mind,  and  she 
never  did  anything  without  him.  There 
she  was  thoroughly  business-like.  Of 
course  she  may  possibl}^  have  left  some 
paper,  some  memorandum,  but  nothing  the 
least  likely  to  be  legal  or  formal ;  and  I 
don't  expect  even  that." 

"  She  may  still  have  done  something.  I 
mean,  she  may  have  done  it  before." 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Better  not  speculate 
upon  it  at  all." 

"  It  will  be  a  most  dreadful  misfortune 

VOL.  m.  T 
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What  are  we  to  do  with  that  poor  child !  '* 

"  We  must  take  her  home  and  comfort 
her." 

"Easily  said,"  sighed  ]\Irs.  Mowbray. 
"  And  he  really  has  nothing  ?  " 

"IsTothing.     It  will  be  impossible." 

"  What  a  pity,  poor  fellow,  to  have 
brought  him  from  France  so  soon  ! " 

"I  don't  see  that  that  makes  much 
difference.  Suppose  'you  don't  talk  any 
more  on  that  subject.  What's  done  is 
done." 

"And  what's  not  done,"  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  "  never  will  be  done  now." 

George's  hopelessness  seemed  to  her  the 
saddest  feature  in  the  whole  thing,  and  sent 
her  back  to  Pauline  with  a  heavy  heart. 
If  there  had  been  a  glimpse  of  light  any- 
where, he  would  have  been  sure  to  point  it 
out,  and  make  a  shining  star  of  it. 

"  Certainly   we     are    most    unfortunate 
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people,"  the  poor  woman  thought  to 
herself.  "Everything  we  do,  everything 
we  plan,  turns  out  badly — and  I  really 
don't  know  why." 

George  Mowbray,  one  may  believe,  had 
never  been  so  unhappy  in  his  life.  Apart 
from  the  great  grief  of  losing  his  aunt, 
who  he  loved  sincerely,  he  hated  the  unde 
niable  fact  that  a  mercenary  feeling  added 
bitterness  to  his  grief.  That  he,  who  had 
never  flattered  himself,  for  himself,  with 
the  hope  of  Aunt  Lucia's  inheritance, 
should  have  been  fool  enough  to  stake 
Pauline's  happiness  upon  it,  should  have 
brought  Gerard  de  Maulevrier  from  France 
on  the  strength  of  Aunt  Lucia's  intentions, 
and  thus,  in  the  terrible  disappointment, 
should  have  been  the  means  of  deceiving 
both  his  child  and  her  lover,  was  a  state  of 
things  that  seemed  almost  unbearable. 
Pauline,  of   course,  knew  or   guessed   the 

T    2 
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worst;  but  Gerard  did  not.  He  was 
waiting  at  Cleeve,  no  doubt  impatiently, 
but  with  full  confidence  in  the  future. 
How  was  he  to  be  told  that  his  friend  had 
encouraged  him  too  soon,  too  easily ! 
George  was  thoroughly  miserable  as  he 
paced  the  garden  walks,  and  thought  of 
Gerard.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  face 
him.  It  was  a  sort  of  comfort  that  Gerard 
had  said  he  would  wait  at  Cleeve,  and  not 
come  to  Croome  again.  He  could  not 
reasonably  expect  George  Mowbray  to  go 
to  Cleeve  for  a  few  days,  at  least. 

The  next  morning  came  a  little  letter 
from  Gerard,  in  French,  very  well  expres- 
sed, with  sympathy  and  enquiries  for 
them  all.  Mr.  Mowbray,  to  whom  writing 
was  always  easy,  sat  down  and  wrote 
him  a  rather  long  answer.  He  wished  to 
prepare  the  young  man's  mind  for  the 
trouble  that  was  coming   upon   him,   and 
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with  this  object  he  said  in  his  letter — 
"  Thank  you  for  your  sympathy  in  our 
sorrow.  It  is  a  great  sorrow,  and  one 
for  which  we  were  all  totally  unprepared. 
Besides  being  a  sorrow  it  is  a  trial,  a 
trouble,  which  I  fear  may  long  overshadow 
the  lives  of  some  of  us.  I  fear  that  my 
grief  may  have  something  of  the  nature 
of  remorse.  Cannot  you  imagine  that  I 
may  be  punished  very  severely  for  too 
much  rashness  and  confidence,  in  reckon- 
ing too  surely  on  the  future,  which  is  so 
terribly  uncertain  for  us  all.  I  am  tor- 
mented with  fears,  and  should  they  be 
realised,  I  feel  that  you,  for  one,  will  have 
reason  to  be  angry  with  me.  Truly  death 
is  an  awful  experience.  Coming  in  this 
way  suddenly,  it  may  be  less  painful  to 
the  dying,  but  it  is  certainly  far  more  so 
to  the  survivors.  All  human  plans  fall  to 
nothing  in  the  face  of  death." 
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There  was  more  in  this  strain,  and  when 
the  letter  was  gone,  Mr.  Mowbray's  con- 
science felt  a  little  lighter.  If  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  Gerard  could  not  say 
that  no  one  had  tried  to  prepare  him  for  it. 
In  a  postscript  Mr.  Mowbray  added  a  piece 
of  advice  which  was  almost  too  good 
and  reasonable  to  be  taken — that  Gerard 
should  go  back  to  London  and  wait  there 
till  he  heard  from  him.  He  was  very 
much  engaged,  he  said,  in  sad  and  pain- 
ful business,  which  would  probably  extend 
itself  a  few  days  beyond  the  funeral. 
He  thought  under  the  circumstances 
Gerard  would  be  much  better  in  London ; 
he  might  depend  on  him  for  making  the 
suspense  as  short  as  possible. 

Gerard  did  not  at  all  understand  the 
hints  conveyed  in  this  letter,  though  they 
made  him  vaguely  uneasy.  He  supposed 
it  was  etiquette  that  Mr.  Mowbray  should 
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speak  of  nothing  but  his  grief — should 
not  even  mention  Pauline's  name.  One 
thing  was  clear  to  him ;  it  would  be  easier 
to  wait  here  at  Cleeve,  in  her  atmosphere 
as  it  were,  than  among  the  noises  of 
London.  It  surprised  him  a  little  that 
Mr.  Mowbray  should  advise  him  to  go  to 
London ;  did  not  he  know  him  better 
than  that?  Was  he  so  impatient,  so  in- 
capable of  sympathy,  that  he  could  not 
respect  the  grief  of  his  friends  by  waiting 
quietly  here  till  they  chose  to  summon 
him  ?  They  would  no  doubt  go  to  town 
soon ;  why  should  not  he  go  up  with 
them?  why  should  he  be  treated  now  as 
a  stranger,  who  in  his  own  mind  and 
theirs  surely  belonged  to  them? 

In  his  answer  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  which 
was  very  short,  he  did  not  show  any  sign 
of  this  slightly  injured  feeling,  merely 
saying    that    he    did   not    wish    to   leave 
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Cleeve,  and  would  wait  there  as  patiently 
as  he  could. 

This  was  followed  by  two  or  three 
days'  silence ;  the  weather  continued  still 
and  sunny  ;  every  day  was  like  that  day 
when  Gerard,  coming  to  Croome  Court, 
was  turned  back  so  sadly  from  the  door. 
Cleeve  at  this  time  of  year  is  dressed  in 
flowers ;  the  orchards  are  rosy  in  the 
sunshine  ;  each  house  is  hung  with 
clematis  or  Banksia  roses  ;  and  in  sheltered 
nooks  of  the  downs  wild  flowers  spring 
abundantly.  It  is  the  time  for  long 
rambles  in  one  of  the  prettiest  corners  of 
England ;  but  Gerard,  though  the  beauty 
soothed  his  dreamy  spirit,  lived  in  it 
with  a  kind  of  vague  indifference.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  Point,  on 
the  green  grass  at  the  top  of  the  down, 
staring  out  to  sea,  sometimes  writing 
scraps   of   verses    in    a    note-book.      Pre- 
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sently  some  distant  sound,  or  his  own  life 
that  was  lying  dormant,  would  rouse 
him,  and  then  he  started  up  and  walked 
up  and  down,  or  went  back  to  the 
beach  and  the  quiet  streets,  his  repose 
broken  for  that  day ;  the  restlessness 
that  followed  was  not  without  pain. 

There  are  rocks  at  Cleeve,  though  not 
very  great  ones.  Below  the  irregular 
houses  and  gardens,  and  the  broad  green 
strip  of  grass  in  front  of  them — one 
cannot  call  it  a  promenade,  when  hardly 
anybody  walks  there — a  rugged  rocky 
wall  with  many  points  and  ledges 
shelves  down  to  the  sea.  Here  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  path  by  which  children 
clamber  down  to  the  shore,  but  the  tide 
seldom  leaves  much  sand  for  them,  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  water  was  generally 
half  way  up  these  rocks. 

One  afternoon  Gerard  had  come  down 
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from  the  Point,  and  soon  getting  tired 
of  walking  about  the  beach,  had  climbed 
a  few  yards  down  the  rocks,  and  settled 
himself  on  a  ledge  which  could  not  be 
seen  from  above.  It  had  a  back  and 
arms,  making  a  comfortable  chair,  and 
the  full  western  sun  baked  down  upon 
it  with  so  much  power  that  Gerard,  who 
had  been  pretending  to  read,  presently- 
closed  his  book  and  his  eyes  too,  and 
was  only  roused,  after  a  tolerable  doze, 
by  voices  talking  above,  within  a  yard 
or  two  of  his  head.  For  several  minutes 
this  talking  was  only  a  confused,  unin- 
telligible sound ;  the  voices  were  those 
of  two  men,  and  sounded  grave  and 
dry,  but  presently  the  familiar  name  of 
Mowbray  struck  Gerard's  ear. 

"  For  my  part,  I  came  back  by  the  early 
train.  I  understood  that  Mrs.  Mowbray 
was   there  with    her    daughter — the   poor 
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girl  dreadfully  knocked  up — natural  that 
she  should  be — and  I  thought  the  fewer 
people  went  to  the  house  the  better.  Very 
nice,  all  the  arrangements,  flowers  and  so 
on.  I  always  thought  he  was  a  man  of 
remarkably  good  taste.  A  pleasant  man, 
too  ;    don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Well — yes,"  said  the  other  with  a 
rather  hesitating  growl.  "  He  was  un- 
commonly dismal  to-day." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  was  only 
natural.  His  aunt  and  he  were  great 
friends.  And  she  was  a  particularly 
agreeable  woman ;  just  the  sort  of  person 
to  be  missed  and  mourned  sincerely.  I 
must  say  that  the  world  seems  a  little 
duller,  now  she  is  taken  from  us — with 
such  terrible  suddenness,  too.  Kow  I 
should  have  thought  worse  of  him,  if  he 
had  been  cheerful  to-day." 

"  You    are  a  clergyman,  my  dear   sir ; 
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you  take  a  better  view  of  human  nature 
than  we  lawyers  do.  Our  position  sliows 
us  the  influence  of  legacies." 

"  Come,  come,  don't  be  sardonic,"  said 
the  other,  and  they  both  laughed.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  she  has  left  him 
nothing  ? "  he  went  on  in  a  graver  tone. 
"Eeally!  a  little  disappointment  would 
be  only  natural  —misfortunes — and  a  large 
family." 

"  Ah — well,  not  absolutely  nothing. 
Five  thousand,  and  three  to  his  eldest 
daughter.  A  few  smaller  legacies  to  other 
nephews  and  nieces.  They  are  all  dis- 
appointed, between  ourselves ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  they  had  any  right  to  expect 
more.  Her  mother  brought  the  property 
into  their  family ;  if  she  had  married,  of 
course  not  a  shilling  would  ever  have 
come  to  them.  I  think  she  has  done  the 
ri^rht  thinor ;    I  thought  so  all    alon^.      If 
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there  was  a  male  representative  of  her 
mother's  family,  he  would  be  her  proper* 
heir.  There  is  one ;  she  has  made  him 
her  heir.  Mrs.  Mowbray  said  something 
to  me — something  rather  unreasonable, 
about  her  having  changed  her  intentions, 
and  even  George  Mowbray  seemed  half  to 
expect  that  another  will  would  turn  up. 
1  don't  know  what  they  were  thinking  of. 
This  will  was  only  made  last  autumn." 

"  Dunstan  is  her  heir,  then,  is  he  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  seemed  as  much  surprised  as 
anybody,  and  not  at  all  grateful — but  he 
is  a  sentimental  ass,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  it,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Come,  come,  you  are  severe,"  said 
the  clergyman.     "No,  certainly — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  rising 
of  a  head  and  shoulders  from  the  rocks 
beneath  him.  A  tall  young  man,  very 
much  flushed,  with  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
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eyes,  climbed  up  in  two  or  three  steps  to 
the  level  where  the  worthy  pair  were 
sitting  on  a  bench,  basking  in  the  gentle 
south-west  breeze  and  the  afternoon 
sun. 

Gerard,  in  a  confused,  uncertain  way, 
had  heard  all  that  these  men  were  saying. 
He  had  not  half  understood  it,  for  the 
clergyman  talked  fast  and  the  lawyer 
mumbled  ;  if  they  had  not  several  times 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mowbray,  he  would 
not  have  known  in  the  least  what  they 
were  talking  about.  He  did  not  know  who 
or  what  they  were,  or  how  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  Mowbrays  ;  what  they 
said  about  Miss  Mowbray's  will  was  more 
than  Greek  to  him  ;  yet  he  gathered  from 
it  that  his  friend  Mr.  Mowbray  was  in 
some  way  greatly  disappointed.  This 
impression  reminded  him  of  that  melan- 
choly letter,    and    gave     him     a     strange 
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feeling  of  anxious  insecurity.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  these  two  men,  whoever  they 
were,  talked  in  a  very  cool  impertinent 
way  about  the  affairs  of  his  friends  ;  and 
the  first  glance  he  bestowed  on  them,  as  he 
mounted  the  yard  or  two  of  rock,  and 
stepped  on  the  shelving  turf  beside  them, 
was  both  angry  and  proud.  There  they 
sat,  two  most  ordinary-looking  men ;  the 
sturdy  little  lawyer,  with  his  plain  square 
face ;  the  tall,  thin,  garrulous  clergyman 
— both  looking  hard  at  him,  who  had 
interrupted  their  comfortable  gossip. 

Gerard  took  off  his  hat,  for  he  recog- 
nised Mr.  Penny,  the  vicar,  who  started 
up  instantly  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  How  d'ye  do  !  "  said  the  Vicar,  in  a 
bustle.  "  How  very  strange !  I  saw  you 
last  on  the  very  day  that  poor  Miss  Mow- 
bray died.  You  were  aware — oh,  of 
course,  and  you  knew  her  funeral  was  this 
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morning.  I  was  there — I  came  back  early 
— but  Mr.  Johnson  was  her  solicitor,  you 
know,  so  business  kept  him  till  the  after- 
noon train.  We  were  talking  over  the 
sad  particulars — " 

Mr.  Johnson,  bending  curiously  inter- 
ested looks  on  Gerard,  here  bowed  to  him. 
Gerard  returned  the  bow  rather  stiffly. 

"Are  3^ou  making  a  long  stay  at 
Cleeve  ?  "  asked  the  Vicar. 

"I  think  not.  I  hardly  know.  I  am 
waiting  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  Mowbray." 

"You  were  not  at  the  funeral." 

"No,  monsieur." 

"Mr.  Mowbray  will  probably  be  in 
Cleeve  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
"He  and  his  brother  are  their  aunt's 
executors,  and  there  will  be  business  to 
talk  over  at  my  office.  The  ladies,  I 
believe,  are  going  to  London  to-morrow." 

"The   ladies?"   said   Gerard,   still   with 
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something  of  a  haughty  air,  which  amused 
Mr.  Johnson. 

"Mrs.  Mowbray  and  her  daughter. 
You  know  them  ?  " 

"  I  have  that  honour,"  said  Gerard, 
crushingly.  The  lawyer  smiled  and  said 
no  more. 

Gerard  walked  away,  but  was  presently 

overtaken    by    Mr.    Penny,   who,  being    a 

curious,  sociable  man,  was  bent  on  finding 

out   the   history   of   this   young   foreigner 

and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Mowbrays. 

Gerard  found  it  impossible  to  get   rid  of 

him ;  he  did  not  try  very  hard,  perhaps, 

for  the  man  was  good-natured,  and  he  had 

nothing  bearish  in  his  disposition.     Besides, 

it  was  not  unpleasant  to  hear  his  friends 

spoken   of    with   kindness   and   sympathy. 

Mr.  Penny  told  him   a  great  deal  that  he 

knew  before,  about  their   misfortunes  last 

year  ;  he  also  talked  about  Miss  Mowbray 
VOL.  ni.  u 
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and  her  peculiarities.  He  made  no  dis- 
coveries about  Gerard,  who  hstened  almost 
silently,  except  the  bare  fact  that  he  had 
met  them  first  in  France  last  summer. 

Gerard  himself  asked  no  questions ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Penny  in 
his  talkativeness  made  everything  clear  to 
him,  so  that  he  knew  what  Mr.  Mowbray's 
fears  and  disappointment  meant.  Not  that 
he  realised  at  first  all  that  it  meant  for 
him  ;  or  he  could  hardly  have  strolled 
along  in  such  quiet  indifference  by  the 
vicar's  side  along  the  beach. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  break-up,"  said  Mr. 
Penny.  "  It  was  a  pleasant  arrangement 
for  all  parties,  Miss  Mowbray's  niece 
living  with  her.  I  used  to  wonder  that 
something  of  the  sort  was  not  done  long 
before,  for  Miss  Pauline  Mowbray  always 
seemed  fond  of  her  aunt.  Xow  of  course 
she    will    go    back    to   her    own    family. 
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How  mistaken  we  are  sometimes !  In  the 
last  few  months  many  people  have  sug- 
gested to  me  that  she  would  be  her 
aunt's  heiress.  I  never  thought  that 
very  likely,  but  I  certainly  did  think  that 
her  father  would  have  a  very  good 
legacy,  and  I  am  sorry  for  him,  poor 
fellow.  Five  thousand  is  not  a  present 
to  be  despised,  that's  true — but  Mr. 
Johnson  says  he  seems  disappointed. 
Well,  he  has  a  large  family,  sons  grow- 
ing up — no  doubt  he  would  have  liked 
a  more  solid  addition  to  his  income.  1 
am  talking  to  you  as  a  friend  of  the 
family." 

Gerard  bowed  his  head. 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dunstan  ?  " 

'•I  know   him  by  name.     Is  he  not  the 

man    who   came    to   France   last    year    to 

bring  Mr.  Mowbray  the  news?" 

u  2 
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"Yes,  the  same.  Well,,  you  know,  he 
is  Miss  Mowbray's  only  relation  on  her 
mother's  side,  and  I  understand  that 
Croome  with  most  of  her  fortune  is  left 
to  him." 

"  Ah ! " 

It  was  a  vague  sort  of  exclamation, 
but  Gerard  had  nothing  to  say. 

"He  is  an  original,  certainly,"  said 
Mr.  Penny ;  "  but  a  good  fellow.  We 
consider  his  opinions  rather  dangerous ; 
in  France  you  might  call  him  a  Eed 
Eepublican,  perhaps." 

"Indeed!" 

"But  he  will  sober  down  now. 
Nothing  like  property,  nothing  like 
responsibility,  for  giving  a  man  ballast," 
said  Mr.  Penny,  smiling.  "  And  there 
may  be  other  influences.  I  heard  once 
that  he  had  a  great  admiration — " 

Here,  by  some  special  providenca,  Mr. 
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Penny  met  a  parishioner  who  wished  to 
speak  to  him,  and  Gerard  gladly  escaped, 
hurrying  away  to  his  hotel.  He  had  the 
evening  and  the  night  to  think  over  all 
the  consequences  of  this  amazing  news, 
which  after  all  might  not,  could  not, 
should  not  be  true. 


CHAPTEE  XY. 


"WHEN   FKIENDSHIPS    DECAY." 


npHE  next  morning  Gerard  had  a 
-^  note  from  Mr.  Mowbray,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  town  by  the  3.50 
train  that  afternoon,  and  that  if  Gerard 
Uked  to  join  him  at  the  station,  they 
might  as  well  travel  up  together.  There 
was  nothing  more  in  the  note  than 
this;  no  explanations,  no  good  or  bad 
news,  no  mention  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  Gerard  at  first  felt  rather 
angry ;  he  liked  this  even  less  than 
Mr.  Mowbray's  former  letter,  advising 
him  to  go  back  to  town  by  himself. 
After  sending  for  him,  these  people 
seemed   very   anxious   to   get   rid   of  him 
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again ;  so  thought  tlie  proud,  sensitive, 
unreasonable  young  man,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  the  sad  causes  of  this 
change  of  tone.  After  a  httle  considera- 
tion, however,  he  decided  that  he  must 
meet  Mr.  Mowbray  at  the  station ;  but 
he  also  resolved  that  if  PauHne  was 
still  at  Croome,  no  arguments  should 
make  him  leave  the  country  without 
seeing  her.  It  was  true  that  the  lawyer 
who  had  been  talking  to  Mr.  Penny 
yesterday,  had  said  that  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Mowbray  were  going  to-day  to  London ; 
but  Gerard  did  not  see  why  that  little 
upstart  man  should  know  anything  of 
their  intentions ;  still,  it  was  possible 
that  a  journey  with  her  father  might 
mean  a  journey  with  her.  So  after  a 
long  miserable  morning,  he  went  to  the 
station  at  the  appointed  time.  Mr.  Penny's 
information,  which   had   haunted   him    all 
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night,  seemed  to-day  incredible.  Miss 
Mowbray  could  not,  surely,  have  broken 
her  word  to  her  niece ;  and  if  she  had 
— Gerard  set  his  teeth,  and  shrugged 
liis  shoulders,  and  wished  to  express  a 
thorough  defiance  of  Fate ;  but  his  pale 
dismal  looks  harmonised  well  with  those 
of  his  friend,  when  they  met  on  the 
platform.  He  was  inclined  to  be  stiff 
in  his  manner  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  but 
this  proved  impossible ;  he  was  received 
with  such  cordiality  and  hearty  feel- 
ing. 

"  This  is  not  such  a  cheerful  meeting," 
said  Mr.  Mowbray,  grasping  his  hand  ;  and 
Gerard,  looking  into  his  worn  face,  with- 
drew at  once  all  his  selfish  and  unreason- 
able thoughts. 

"  Ah  no,  indeed ! "  he  said,  and  then  he 
asked  something  about  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle. 
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"  They  left  this  morning  ;  they  are  at 
Sanclridge  by  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 
"  It  was  best  to  take  Pauline  away  as  soon 
as  possible.  Down  there  at  Croome  she 
would  never  have  recovered  from  the 
shock." 

"  It  was  too  terrible  for  her.  We  are 
going  then — you  will  let  me  come  with  you 
to  Sandridge  ?  " 

'•  My  dear  fellow,  there  is  something 
that  must  be  said  first,"  Mr.  Mowbray 
replied  very  sadly. 

"  But  I  know  it  already.  I  saw  the 
pastor  of  Cleeve  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
he  told  me  all.  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
it  means,  but — " 

"Don't  you?  We  will  talk  it  over  in 
the  train,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

He  was  grave,  earnest,  and  practical.  In 
making  the  state  of  things  clear  to  Gerard, 
he  allowed  himself  no  flights  of  fancy,  no 
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flattering  hopes  that  anything  could  come 
right  now.  He  felt  like  a  brute  as  he 
talked  to  the  poor  young  fellow,  who 
listened  to  him  in  stony  silence,  gazing  out 
of  the  window.  It  was  impossible,  it 
seemed,  to  be  anything  but  harshly,  cruelly, 
almost  coarsely  plain-spoken.  His  aunt 
was  not  to  be  blamed ;  Mr.  Mowbray's 
voice  gave  way  a  little  as  he  spoke  of  her. 
She  had  intended  to  make  Pauline  rich  and 
happy ;  but  time  had  not  been  given  her 
to  do  this ;  and  by  a  will  made  last 
autumn,  Pauline  came  into  three  thou- 
sand pounds. 

"  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray  ;  and  then 
there  was  a  long  pause.  Gerard  pulled 
his  moustache  and  looked  out  of  the 
window ;  he  was  now  able  to  beUeve  and 
realise  the  truth. 

"  I  regret  most  heartily,"  Mr.  Mowbray 
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went  on,  ''that  I  wrote  to  you  before 
the  deed  was  done — I  mean  before  a  new 
will  was  made.  It  was  inconsiderate, 
but  one  never  takes  these  chances  into 
account,  somehow.  Dunstan  spoke  hand- 
somely to  me  about  it.  He  said  he  was 
very  sorry  ;  he  knew  she  had  changed 
her  intentions;  she  told  him  so;  but  that 
does  not  make  the  will  less  legal,  you 
see.  The  thing  is  his,  and  must  remain 
his  ;  if  he  gave  it  away,  we  couldn't 
take  it." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Gerard. 

"  So  we  have  come  to  this  point," 
said  Mr.  Mowbray.  "  The  whole  thing 
must  be  given  up.  You  must  forgive  me, 
if  you  can,  for  deluding  you  with  false 
hopes.  It  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  on 
your  account  and  Pauline's  too  ;  but  I 
know  you  are  a  reasonable  fellow ;  you 
wiU   see,  as  I  do,  that  we  can  only  give 
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it  up.  The  one  thing  that  could  make 
it  possible  has  not  happened — never  can 
happen  now.  We  must  shake  liands  and 
say  good-bye." 

As  Mr.  Mowbray  philosophised  thus, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Gerard,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  subtle  feeling  of  irritation. 
In  fact  this  fellow  was  too  reasonable ; 
he   was  taking   it  too    calmly. 

"  I  need  not  have  bothered  myself  so 
much  about  his  feelings,"  thought  George. 
"  Is  it^  dignity,  or  what  ?  When  I  was 
young,"  said  the  ridiculous  man  to  him- 
self, "  would  I  have  given  a  girl  up 
without  a  word,  because  she  lost  her 
fortune  ?  " 

Presently  Gerard  spoke,  flushing 
slightly. 

''You  talk  as  if  it  was  easy  to  shake 
hands  and  say  good-bye  !  One  might  as 
well  shake  hands   with  life   altogether." 
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"No,  I  don't  say  it  is  easy,"  said 
Mr.  Mowbray,  instantly  repenting.  "  It 
is  hard,  and  tlie  harder  you  find  it  the 
better  I  hke  you.  But  it  must  be  done, 
all  the  same." 

"  Must  it  ? "  said  Gerard  ;  adding 
after  a  minute,  very  low,  "  What  will 
she  say  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  "we 
must  leave  her  to  her  mother." 

"Why  cannot  we  live  like  millions  of 
our  fellow-creatures  ?  "  said  Gerard  in  the 
same  low,  dreamy  tone. 

"  Because  you  can't,"  replied  Mr. 
Mowbray.  "  At  least,"  he  weut  on,  "  you 
would  not  like  it,  either  of  you.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  you  to  work ;  and  men 
like  you  don't  work,  partly  because  there 
is  nothing  for  you  to  do." 

"  Work !  no,"  said  Gerard,  with  a  sort  of 
shiver,    and    Mr.    Mowbray,   gravely   con- 
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sidering  him,  wondered  for  a  moment  why 
such  men  were  made. 

Flying  from  one  extreme  to  another,  he 
began  to  ask  himself  whether  this  kind  of 
thing  was  not  confined  to  men  of  the 
Maulevrier  stamp  ;  whether  an  Englishman 
existed,  whatever  his  rank,  his  tastes,  his 
bringing-up,  who  would  not  welcome  the 
idea  of  any  possible  work  that  might  give 
him  the  woman  he  cared  for.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Mowbray  paid  his  countrymen  too 
high  a  compliment  in  thinking  thus, 
prudence  and  selfishness,  one  fancies,  being 
pretty  equally  divided  among  the  nations ; 
but  hke  Aunt  Lucia,  he  was  too  quick  and 
enthusiastic  to  be  fair ;  he  judged  other 
men  by  himself,  and  certainly  Gerard's 
behaviour  now  justified  him,  being  quite 
amazingly  without  courage  or  passion. 

"At  least  one  may  still  hope,"  said 
Gerard,  after    a  long  silence. 
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"  What  is  there  to  hope  for  ?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say — but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  something  might  happen — " 

"What  could  happen?" 

"I  really  do  not  know.  But  you  will 
consent  to  our  being  engaged — we  cannot 
give  it  up  now." 

"  I  shall  not  consent  to  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  rather  sternly. 
"  Such  an  engagement  would  be  nothing  but 
long-drawn  misery — why,  it  is  too  absurd 
to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  if  only 
because  of  your  position.  Now  if  you 
were  an  Englishman,  and  could  go  into 
some  profession,  or  could  even  take  a 
clerkship  like  Ealph,  and  get  on  by  degrees 
to  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  I  might  let 
Pauline  marry  you  now,  in  faith  of  the 
future.  It  would  be  foolish,  of  course, 
but  I  might,  if  you  cared  enough  for  each 
other.     But   as   it   is,    you    are   much  too 
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ornamental ;  she  would  want  another  for 
working  days,"  he  said,  smiling  slightly. 
"Besides,  what  would  your  mother  say, 
either  to  such  an  engao^ement  or  such  a 
marriage." 

"  The  old  story ! "  sighed  Gerard. 
"  One's  impossibilities  come  into  the  world 
with   one." 

"Yes,  we  are  all  more  or  less  handi- 
capped. Few  of  us  beat  the  impos- 
sibilities,"   said    Mr.    Mowbray. 

It  was  a  strange  journey.  After  this 
Gerard  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the 
carriage,  flung  himself  into  a  corner,  and 
lay  back  there  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
window  till  they  were  nearing  London. 
Mr.  Mowbray  looked  at  a  book,  but  did 
not  read  much.  He  felt  sad  enough,  and 
was  moralising  in  thought  on  the  evils  of 
resignation  and  obedience ;  virtues  perhaps 
in    themselves,    but    developing    in    some 
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characters  into  a  sort  of  blind  fatalism,  an 
inertia,  which  made  it  really  too  hard  for 
them  to  fight  against  circumstances,  even 
in  the  cause  dearest  to  them.  Mr.  Mow- 
bray had  seen  signs  of  this  character,  this 
helpless  hopelessness,  in  Gerard  before,  but 
he  did  not  at  all  know  its  extent,  and  it 
would  have  surprised  him  to  hear  that  if 
Gerard  had  been  left  to  himself,  under  his 
mother's  influence,  he  would  long  ago 
have  been  quietly  married  to  Fran^oise 
de  Brye.  And  no  doubt  he  would  have 
made  her  a  good  husband,  though  a 
dismal  one. 

If  Mr.  Mowbray  had  known  all  that 
history,  his  theory  of  the  evils  of  obedience 
would  have  been  strengthened,  and 
perhaps,  understanding  Gerard  better,  he 
would  quite  have  acquitted  him  of  selfish- 
ness.    For    certainly,    though    the    whole 

thing    was    his    own    fault,    and    he   had 
VOL.  m.  X 
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dragged  the  poor  fellow  into  the  scrape, 
he  did  not  quite  like  to  realise  the  immense 
power  of  money  in  this  affair.  A  few 
thousands,  more  or  less  !  was  it  then  really 
true,  the  doctrine  he  had  always  hated, 
that  gold  was  the  ruling  power  of  the 
world,  before  which  even  love  must  bow 
down  I  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Mowbray  mora- 
lised himself  into  a  cynical  temper,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  hsten  kindly  to  Gerard, 
when  the  young  man  at  last  came  back  to 
his  side  of  the  carriage. 

Poor  Gerard !  He  looked  worn  and 
pale  and  miserable,  and  he  began  in  a 
deeply  depressed  tone : 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur — you  are 
quite  right  about  the  engagement. 
There  is  only  one  way.  I  saw  it  from 
the  beginning,  as  clearly  as  you  did,  but 
I  could  not  bear  to  say  so.  This  hap- 
piness— it    must    be    given  up   altogether. 
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I  confess  that.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"I  thought  you  would  soon  come  to 
that  wise  conclusion,"  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray. 

"This  terrible  world!  I  assure  you, 
this  is  the  greatest  sadness  I  have  ever 
known.  It  crushes  the  life  out  of  me. 
I  shall  never  recover  it.  Yet  I  see  that 
you  are  right ;  it  is  the  only  thing  one 
can  do." 

Mr.  Mowbray  nodded,  without  any 
attempt  at  consolation.  Gerard  went  on 
for  a  few  minutes  lamenting. 

"  You  will  grant  me  one  favour  ?  "   he 

said  at  last.       "It  is  the  only  comfort  I 

can  think  of  now.      I  may  never  see  any 

of  you  again,  for  this  is  certainly  my  last 

visit  to  England.     You  will  let  me  come 

to    Sandridge,    and    have    one    talk     with 

your     daughter?       Eemember,    we    have 

X  2 
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not  yet  spoken  to  each  other.  One  half- 
hour — I  know  she  is  ill  and  unhappy, 
and  I  will  not  ask  for  more." 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  a 
sort  of  grave  impatience,  "  the  one  re- 
deeming point  in  this  whole  afiair  is  that 
you  have  not  spoken  to  each  other — I 
confess  now  I  don't  understand  you. 
You  have  made  up  your  mind  that  it  is 
impossible  to  marry ;  what,  then,  can 
you  have  to  say  to  my  daughter  ? " 

Gerard  flushed  crimson,  and  did  not 
answer  him. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Mowbray ;  "  as  her 
father,  I  may  naturally  have  some  con- 
sideration for  her,  and  I  really  must 
decline  to  let  her  meet  you  at  present — 
I  don't  know  what  your  views  may  be, 
but  in  my  opinion  such  a  meeting 
would  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Take  my  advice  ;    go  back  to  France   at 
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once,  and  forget  everything  English  as 
fast  as   you   can/' 

Gerard  relapsed  into  silence.  Perhaps 
neither  he  [nor  ^Ir.  Mowbray  was  very 
sorry  when  the  train  ran  into  Padding- 
ton  station,  bringing  their  painful  inter- 
view to  an  enforced  end. 

They  said  nothing  about  meeting 
again.  Mr.  Mowbray  felt  unhappy  and 
awkward ;  he  did  not  deceive  himself, 
and  though  he  might  be  disappointed  in 
Gerard,  he  knew  that  the  unfortunate 
muddle  was  chiefly  his  own  fault. 
Gerard  was  almost  too  miserable  to 
speak.  They  shook  hands,  and  got  into 
their  two  cabs,  and  drove  off  on  their 
several  ways,  like  hundreds  of  other 
people. 

Thus  and  here,  as  far  as  human  eyes 
can  see,  ended  M.  de  Maulevrier's  friend- 
ship with  the  foreigners. 


CHAPTEE  XYI. 

AN   ENGLISH   LETTER. 

TT  was  a  June  evening  once  more,  a 
gray,  soft,  pathetic  evening.  The 
clouds  were  breaking  overhead,  and  very 
soon  stars  would  be  seen  in  those  rifts 
of  tender  blue,  while  in  the  west  pale 
yellow  lights  shone  out  from  under  a 
dark,  low-hanging  veil.  The  day  had 
been  hot  and  still,  though  not  sunny, 
and  the  evening  was  pleasanter  than  the 
day.  Birds  and  animals  were  going  to 
sleep,  hardly  a  leaf  moved  in  all  the 
clustering  avenues  about  Maulevrier, 
and  the  old  towers  stood  up  quiet  and 
solemn  against   the   sky. 

Gerard's    mother    appeared     upon     the 
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Steps,  and  descended  them  slowly,  leaning 
on  her  stick.  She  looked  frail  and  deli- 
cate, though  she  held  herself  with  as 
much  dignified  erectness  as  ever.  Mon- 
sieur le  Cure,  a  tall  stooping  figure,  also 
stick  in  hand,  was  just  walking  up  the 
avenue,  almost  dark  under  the  thick 
lime-leaves,  and  faint  with  the  sweetness 
of  their  fiowers.  He  met  her  at  the 
gate,  as  she  was  turning  towards  the 
park. 

"You    are    going     out     late,    madame," 
he   said.     "And  alone?  where  is  Gerard ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  do  not  know,"  she 
answered  cheerfully  enough,  "  and  I  am 
going  to  look  for  him.  He  has  been 
out  all  day.  He  came  in  to  dinner,  it 
is  true,  but  hardly  spoke  a  word,  and 
has  been  out  ever  since.  It  is  now 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  coffee  is  cold ; 
but  I  will  go  back  with  you,  if  you  wish." 
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"  On  tlie  contrary,  allow  me  to  go  with 
you.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  Gerard," 
said  the  Cure.  "He  is  no  doubt  some- 
where in  the  park." 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  I  don't  understand 
his  humours ;  he  has  been  so  much  more 
cheerful  lately.  How  long  is  it  now, 
Monsieur  le  Cure,  since  those  English  were 
here  ?     Three   years,  or  four  ?  " 

"  Mais,  madame,  it  is  only  two  years ! 
Two  years,  surely,  in  the  beginning  of 
July." 

"  Impossible !  "  said  Madame  de  Maule- 
vrier. 

"  But  I  assure  you.  Little  Gerard  is 
about  six  months  old ;  it  will  be  two 
years  next  December  since  his  father  and 
mother  were  married,  and  that  certainly 
was  the  year  of  the  English  invasion. 
And  it  is  now  just  one  year  since  Leon 
went  to  Africa." 
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"Ah — I  suppose  you  are  right,  but 
the  time  seems  longer  to  me,"  said 
Madame  de  Maulevrier.  "Two  years; 
then  perhaps  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  Gerard  to  have  forgotten." 

"  A  little,"  said  the  Cure.  "  Besides, 
it  is  only  one  year  since  he  was  in 
England.  But  I  do  not  think  we  have 
much  to  complain  of.  He  is  the  same 
as  usual ;  he  was  never  the  liveliest  of 
your  children,   madame." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  I  sometimes  think 
he  is  not  happy.  Yet,  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with,  Monsieur  le  Cure  ; 
do  you  think  so  ?  I  yielded  to  his  wish 
last  year,  against  my  own  judgment, 
against  all  my  own  wishes.  If  Gerard 
had  become  English,  I  believe  my  heart 
would  have  broken.  I  could  not  have 
lived  alone  here  at  Maulevrier." 

"All  is  ordered  for  the  best,"   said   the 
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Cure.  "I  do  not  think,  myself,  that 
Gerard  is  unhappy.  Look  at  his  new 
interest  in  the  poor  and  in  the  hospital." 

"Something  is  troubling  him  to-day," 
said  the  Marquise.  "  I  rather  think  he 
had  an  English  letter." 

"  He  does  not  correspond  with  Monsieur 
Mowbray  ?  " 

"  No — but  they  might  wish  to  catch 
him  again,  who  knows !  I  distrust  those 
people.  Some  one  else  may  have  left  the 
girl  a  fortune  ;  but  this  time  Gerard  will 
never  have  my  consent.  If  he  goes  to 
England  again  it  will  be  against  my  will." 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  said  the  Cure,  sooth- 
ingly, for  in  her  manner  there  was  a 
quick,  passionate  excitement. 

Now,  even  more  than  in  former  days, 
any  one  who  touched  Gerard  touched  the 
spring  of  her  life. 

"  Look,  here  he  comes,"  her  old  friend 
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went  on.     "  He  has   no  new  plans  in  his 
head,  I  will  answer  for  that." 

They  had  walked  down  together 
towards  the  ponds  in  the  park,  which 
lay  reflecting  the  pale  tints  of  the  sky, 
and  the  tall  gray  poplars  on  the  way  to 
Mingot's  farm.  The  frogs  were  croaking ; 
it  was  an  evening  very  like  that  one, 
two  years  ago,  when  Madame  de  Maule- 
vrier  had  informed  her  son  that  he  was  to 
marry  Fran^oise  de  Brye.  All  her  plans 
had  crumbled  to  nothing ;  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  disliked  the  thought  of 
those  English  who  had  spoilt  Gerard's 
life,  leading  him  away  from  all  to  whom 
he  belonged,  and  leaving  him  at  last, 
poor,  stranded,  disappointed,  without 
prospect  or  inheritance,  with  nothing  left 
but  the  love  of  his  mother  and  the 
villagers.  Her  love  indeed  was  worth 
having;    but    she   could  not  be  with    him 
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always ;  her  health  was  failing  even  now, 
though  she  would  not  own  it ;  and  Gerard 
was  only  seven-and-twenty. 

He  came  strolHng  up  from  the  ponds, 
greeting  the  Cure  with  a  smile,  and  giving 
his  arm  to  his  mother  to  help  her  back  up 
the  hill.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  graver 
than  he  had  been  lately,  but  the  Cure 
saw  no  special  signs  of  unhappiness. 
Apparently  his  head  was  full  of  Leon 
in  Algeria,  and  the  chance  of  trouble 
with  some  of  the  frontier  tribes  there. 
Madame  de  Maulevrier  had  had  a  letter 
that  day  from  Leon,  and  Gerard,  who 
had  read  it  without  much  seeming 
interest,  was  now  ready  to  talk  it  over 
with  her  and  Monsieur  Olivier.  That 
day  seemed  in  no  way  different  from  other 
days,  as  these  three  walked  slowly  up  to 
the  chateau. 

The  Cure   drank  his  coffee  with    them. 
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and  sat  a  little  while  in  the  salon.  Then, 
as  it  was  dark,  he  asked  Gerard  to  guide 
him  down  the  avenue. 

In  the  first  part  of  their  walk  he  was 
very  silent,  and  his  old  friend  knew  by 
instinct  that  somethins^  was  cominof.  But 
nothing  came  till  they  had  turned  out 
of  darkness  into  the  village  street,  dimly 
famihar  in  the  starlight. 

"  I  had  some  news  to-day,"  said 
Gerard,  suddenly.  "I  had  a  letter  from 
Monsieur  Mowbray.  He  tells  me  that 
his  daughter  is  going  to  be  married." 

"Ah — ah,  indeed!"  said  the  Cure. 
He  thought  the  news  excellent,  but  did 
not  say  so,  even  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
"  Well,  Gerard — such  things  will  happen. 
A  good  marriage,  I  hope  ?  " 

"His  name  is  Dunstan.  The  aunt  of 
Mr.  Mowbray  left  him  her  estate,  you 
remember.    He  is  a  pastor,  and  a  rich  man." 
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"  Ah  !    a  contradiction  !  " 

"Monsieur  Mowbray  says  that  he  is 
also  a  good  man." 

"  We  will  hope  so.  You  have  not, 
then,  told  your  mother  this  news  ?  " 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  tell 
her." 

"Take  my  advice,  dear  friend,  and  tell 
her  yourself  this  very  night.  I  am  too 
weak  to  go  back  now,  and  she  is  dis- 
turbed about  you ;  she  thinks  you  had 
an  English  letter." 

"  Certainly  she  need  not  be  disturbed," 
said  Gerard,  sadly.  "  Very  well ;  I  will 
2:0  back  and  set  her  mind  at  ease." 

They  stood  at  the  Cure's  gate  in  the 
dim  starlight,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Gerard's  shoulder. 

"  Je  te  benis,  mon  enfant ! "  he  said, 
tenderly.  "You  are  a  good  child;  we 
could  not  do  without  you  at  Maulevrier." 
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Gerard  wished  him  good-night  very 
quietly,  and  when  he  was  safe  in  his 
house,  went  back  to  his  mother  through 
the  deep  fragrant  shades    of   the   avenue. 


THE     END. 


[A  ugust,  1883. 
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Pretty  Polly  Pemberton.    Fcap.  Svo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 

Burton   (Robert): 

The    Anatomy    of    Melancholy.     A 

New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomised  :  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Burton  (Captain),  Works  by: 
To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  :  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative.  By  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton and  Verney  Lovett  Cameron. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 
The  Book  of  the  Sword:  Being  a 
History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in 
all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 
With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  32s.  [In  preparation. 

Bunyan's   Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17 
Steel  Plates  by  Stothard,  engraved 
by  Goodall,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 
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Byron  (Lord) : 

Bypon's  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Xotices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the  Original 
Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve 
full-page  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Byron's  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Cameron  (Commander)  and 
Captain  Burton. — To  the  Gold  Coast 
for  Gold  :  A  Personal  Narrative.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton  and  Vernev 
LovETT  Cameron.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Maps.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  2l3. 

Cameron     (Mrs.    H.     Lovett), 

Novels  by: 

Juliet's  Guardian.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. 

Deceivers  Ever.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Ss.  6d. 


tiampbell.— White  and  Black: 

Travels  in  the  United  States.  By  Sir 
Ueorge  Campbell,  M.P,  Demy  8vo, 
doth  extra,  143. 


CarJyIe  (Thomas)  : 

1  homas  Carlyle :  Letters  and  Re- 
collections. By  Moncure  D.  Con- 
way, M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Illustrations,  63. 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Cahlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Century  (A)  of  Dishonour:   A 

Sketch  ol  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's Dealings  with  some  of  the 
Indian  Tribes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
e.xtra,  7s.  6d. 


Chapman's   (George)   Works : 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Alger- 
^NON  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III., 
V'the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 


Chatto&  Jackson. —A  Treatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition,  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  410,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.6d. 

Cobban  —The  Cure  of  Souls  : 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.   Post8vo,  illustrated  boards, 


Collins  (Mortimer  &  Frances). 

Novels  by : 

Sweet  and  Twenty  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  23. 

Frances.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Village  Comedy.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  23. ;  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

You  Play  Me  False.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boarois,  2s.;  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated beards,  2s. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  ed. 

Transmigration.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
33.  6d. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Colman's    Humorous  Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,''  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  CrowD 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 
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Collins     (Wilkie),    Novels    by. 

Each  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s; 
cloth  limp,  23.  6d. ;  or  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  3s.6d. 

Antonina.    Illust.  by  A.  Concanen. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J.  Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

Tlie  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

My  IVliscellanies.  With  Illustrations 
by  A.  Concanen,  and  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Pool'    Miss    Finch,      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?    With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  RaNds. 
The    Frozen    Deep.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.   Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  FiLDEs  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.     Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 


Heart  and  Science :  A  Story  of  the 
Present  Time.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Convalescent     Cookery :      A 

Family    Handbook.      By    Catherine 
Ryan.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by: 
Demonology  and    Devil-Lore.     Two 

Vols.,  royal  Svo,  with  65  lllusts.,28s. 
A   Necklace  of  Stories.     Illustrated 

by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Square  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 
The    Wandering   Jew.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  63. 
Thomas  Carlyle:    Letters  and   Re- 
collections.     With     Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  63. 


Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by: 

Hours  with  the  Players.  With  a 
Steel  Plate  Frontispiece.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit.,  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.te. 

Nights  at  the  Play:  A  View  of  the 
English  Stage.  Two  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  2l3. 

Leo:  A  Novel.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  \_Shortly. 

\    Copyright.  —  A    Handbook   of 

;        English   and    Foreign   Copyright    in 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.    By 

!        Sidney     Jerrold,    of     the     Middle 

Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Post 

I         Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

i    Cornwall. — Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of   England;    or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

Creasy.— Memoirs  of  Eminent 

Etonians:  with  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  College.  By  *Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portraits,  78.  6d. 

Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.    Complete  ir 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
,  to  1S43 ;    the  Second  from  1844  to 

1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
HuMOURof  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
HEW,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
j  Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 

!  Cruikshank,  Hine.  Landells,  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 
The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jerrold,  Author  of 
"The  Lite  of  Napoleon  III.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  ^ 

Robinson  Crusoe.   A  choicely-printed 

I  Edition,  with  37  Woodcuts  and  Two 

Steel    Plates,    by    George    Cruik- 

I  shank.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

j  100  Large    Paper    copies,  carefully 

)  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with 

India    proofs   of    the    Illustrations, 

price  36s.  [In  preparation. 
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Crimes  and  Punishments.  In- 
cluding a  New  Translation  of  Becca- 
ria's  "  De  Delitti  e  delle  Pene."  By 
James  Anson  Farrer.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Camming. — In    tiie    Hebrides. 

By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming,  Author 
of  "At  Home  in  Fiji."  With  Auto- 
type Facsimile  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.        \_Preparing. 

Cussans.— Handbooi<  of  Her- 
aldry; with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John-  E.  Gussans. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Goloured  Plates.  Crown  6vo, 
cloth  extra,  73.  61. 

Cyples.— Hearts   of   Gold  :    A 

Novel.  By  William  Cyples.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 


Daniel.  —  Merrie    England    In 

the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  by  Robt.  Criik- 
SHANK.  Crown  6vo,  cloth  extra,  3s  61. 


Daudet.— Port  Salvation  ;    or, 

The  Evangelist.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  G.  Harry 
Meltzer.    Two  Vols  ,  post  8vo,  12s. 

Davenant.  —  What    shall    my 

Son  be  ?  Hints  for  Parents  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for 
their  Sons.  By  Francis  Davenant, 
M.A.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Davies'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12s. 


De  Maistre. — A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2x  6d. 


Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo.  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Circe's  Lovers.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  313.  6d. 
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Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
The  Pickwick  Papers. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 


I       The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
I  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23   Gd. 

j        Charles  Dickens's   S,oseches,  Chro- 
I  nologically   Arranged  :  with  a  New 

j  Life   of   the  Author,   and   a  Biblio- 

I  graphical    List     of    his     Published 

I  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 

1833    to    1883.      Grown    8vo,    cloth 
extra,  6s.  [/«  preparation. 


About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  lOs.  6d. 


Dictionaries: 

I        A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 

I  Realistic,    and    Dogmatic.     By    the 

I  Rev.  E.  G.  Brewer,  LL.D.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.    [Preparing. 

'  A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights. Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d.      ^     [Ih  preparation. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Handbook 
of  Miscellaneous  Information ;  in- 
cluding the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  S"hips, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities, 
and  the  like.  By  Wm.  A.  Wheeler 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  Third  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English  Bib- 
liography. Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Samuel  A.  Pent.  M.A.  Demy 
8v-o,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anerdotal.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s  61. 
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Dictionaries,  continued— 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  half-bound, 
12s.  6d.        

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 
cities.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Doran.  —  Memories     of     our 

Great  Towns;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Dorax, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d.  I 

Drama,  A   Dictionary  of  the.   j 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewer's 
^  "  Reader's  Handbook.")  Crown  £vo, 
half-bound,  12s.  6d.       [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  Tlie  Old.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Por- 
traits, 6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham. 
Three  Vols. 

CFiapman's  Worl<s.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  the  doubt- 
ful ones;  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  ani 
Minor  Translations,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  by  Algernon  Chas. 
Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.     One  Vol. 

Dy'^'H  The     Folk -Lore     of 

Plants.    By  T.  F,  Thiselton  Dyer, 

M.A.     Crown    8vo,    cloth    extra,    6s. 

[In  preparation. 

Edwards,  Betham-.  —  Felicia: 

A  Novel.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ; 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Early   English   Poets.    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  63.  per  Volumo. 

Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Complete 
Poems.      One  Vol. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.     Two  Vols. 

Merrick's  Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.     Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Herbert(Lord)  of  Cherbury's  Poem's. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  J. 
Ch'urton  Collins.  Crown  8vo, 
parchment,  83.  ' 


Edwardes  (Mrs.  A.),  Novels  by: 
A  Point  of  Honour.     Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 
Archie  Lovell.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,. 
2s. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Eggleston.— Roxy:  ANovel.  By 

Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  ^s.  :  cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3.S.  6d. 

Emanuel.— On  Diamonds  and 

Precious  stones :  their  Historjt, Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tfests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  ■?» 

Englishman's   House,   The:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House,  with 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c. 
By  C.  J.  Richardson.  Third  Edition. 
With  nearly  600  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Ewald   (AlexT  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by : 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Fairholt.— Tobacco :  Its  His- 
tory  and  Associations ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu- 
facture, and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  upwards  of  100  Illustra- 
tione  by  the  Author.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 
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Familiar  Allusions:  A  Hand- 
book of  Miscellaneous   Information; 

-  including  the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Countrji 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships,  Streets, 
Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the 
like.  By  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Author  01  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  " 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
6vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6cl. 


Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle  : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  Wiuliam  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  4s.  6d. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other: 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  43.  6d. 


Fin-Bec  — The    Cupboard 

Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2$.  6d. 


Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by  : 

The  Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man  ; 

or.  Does  Writing    Pay?     With  Re- 
^    collections  of  some   Literary   Men, 

and   a  View  of    a    Literary   Man's 

Working  Life.      Crown  8vo,   cloth 

extra,  6s. 
The     World     Behind    the     Scenes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 


Fletcher's   (Giles,    B.D.)   Com- 

plete  Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Grosart,  D.D,  Crown  8vo,  cioth 
boards,  6s. 


Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre  :  A 

Novel.    By  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. each; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

Olympia. 

Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One. 

Esther's  Glove.    Fcap.   8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. 


French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.     Complete  in 
3  Vols^  demy^vo,  cl.  bds.,  73. 6d.  each. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities, 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
The    Old    Showmen    and    the   Old 
London   Fairs. 

Fry.— Royal  Guide  to  the  Lon- 
don Charities,  1883-4.  By  Herbert 
Fry.  Showing,  in  alphabetical  order, 
their  Name,  Date  of  F"oundation,  Ad- 
dress, Objects,  Annual  Income,  Chief 
Officials,  &c.  Published  Annually. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Is  6d. 

Gardening  Books: 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house: Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenn  v.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrolp,  Author  of  "The 
Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent,"  &c. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 

Household  Horticulture:  .A.  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrolu.  lUustnited.  Post  6vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrolu.  Fcap,  Svo,  illus- 
trated cover.  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

My  Garden  V/ild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  By  Francis  George  Heath. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

Gentleman  s  IVlagazine  (The) 

for  1883.  One  Siiilling  J^Ionthly. 
'"The  New  Abeiard,"  Robert  Bu- 
chanan's New  Serial  Story,  was  begun 
in  the  January  Number  of  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.  This  Number 
contained  many  other  interesting 
Articles,  the  continuation  of  Julian 
Hawthorne's  Story,  "  Dust,"  and  a 
further  instalment  of  "Science  Notes," 
by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S. 
*^,*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  January 

to  June,  1883,  cloth  extra,  price  88.  6d. ; 

Cases  for  binding,  2s.  each.         <- 
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Garrett.— The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. ;  crown  bvo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6(i. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Each  in  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.; 
or  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the  World  Say? 

In  Honour  Bound. 

In    Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow, 

In  Pastures  Green. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23 
The  Dead  Heart. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Braes   of  Yarrow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A   Heart's  Problem. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 


Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  31s.  6d.  each. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Fancy-Free.  [In  the  press. 


Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each.  First  Series 
contains  The  Wicked  World— Pygma- 
lion and  Galatea  —  Charity  —  The 
Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial 
bj^  Jury.  The  Second  Sesies  con- 
tains Broken  Hearts  —  Engaged  — 
Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan'l  Druce 
—Tom  Cobb— H. M.S.  Pinafore— The 
Sorcerer — The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Glenny.— A    Year's    Work     in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse:  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
.and  Frame  Garden,  By  George 
Glenny.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Godwin.— Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  Godwin. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Golden   Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  volume. 

Ballad  History  of  England.  By  W. 
C.  Bennett. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Godwins  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  With  an  Introduction 
by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the   Break- 
fast Table- 
Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.    Com- 
plete.   All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.  Both  Series 
Complete   in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B,  Mont- 
GOMERiE  Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  T,  M'Crie, 
D.D, 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley's  Early  Poems,  and  Queen 
Mab.    With  Essay  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems:  Laon  and 
Cythna,  &c. 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems,  the 
Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  including  A 
Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi,  St. 
Irvyne,  &c.  ^ 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 
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Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The:  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  73,  6d. 


Gordon     Gumming. —  In     the 

Hebrides.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming, 
Author  of  "  At  Home  in  Fiji."  With 
Autotype  Facsimile  and  numerous 
full-page  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.         [/«  preparation. 

Graham.  —   The    Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth 
extra,  2s.  6d. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  With  545  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Greenwood  (James), Works  by: 

The  Wilds  of  London.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Low-Life  Deeps :    An  Account  of  the 

Strange   Fish   to   be   Found  There. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61. 
Dick  Temple:    A  Novel.      Post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Guyot.— The  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation 
to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by 
Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray; 
12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel, 
some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNcus.     Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  ls.6d. 

Hake  (Dr.   Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by : 
Maiden    Ecstasy.      Small  410,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 

New    Symbols.      Crown    8vo,    cloth 

extra,  63. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  CMtra,  6s. 
The  Serpent  Play.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  63. 


Half-Hours  with  Foreign  Nov- 
elists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives 
and  Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice 
ZiMMERN.  A  New  Edition.  Two  Vols., 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

Hall,— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steei  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 


Halliday,— Everyday    Papers. 

By    Andrew    Halliday.      Post    8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  asid  Ex- 
planatory Text.  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 2s.  6d. 

Hanky-Panky:    A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks.Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
4s.6d. 


Hardy    (Lady    Duffus).  —  Paul 

Wynters  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Post  Svo,  illust- 
boards,  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  Crown  Svo,  cloth  estra, 
38.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hawels  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  nu.nnerous 
Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  illustrated 
cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  Square  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Co- 
loured Frontispiece  and  nearly  100 
Illustrations,  103.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  103.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A.  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  410,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Haweis(Rev.  H.  R.).— American 

Humorists.  Including  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
jAMrs  Russell  Lowell,  .^rtemus 
Ward.Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 
Crown  8\o,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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Hesse  -  Wartegg        (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People, 
With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  New  SouthWest:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  lOo  fine  Illustrations  and  3 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
1^-  [_In  preparation. 


Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d..  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Mrs.     Gainsborough's      Diamonds. 

Fcap.  «vo,    illustrated    cover.  Is. ; 

clotii  extra,  2s.  6d. 
frince    Saroni's  Wife.     Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Dust:    A  Novel.      Crown   Svo,   cloth 

extra,  33.  6d. 
Fortune's  Fool.    Three  Vols.,  crown 

bvo,  31s.  6d.  IShortly.    I 

Heath    (F.    G.).  —  My    Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Social  Pressure.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp. 
2s.  6d. 

Ivan  de  Biron  :  A  Novel.  Crown  Svo, 
^,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6ii.;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Heptalogia     (The);      or.     The 

Seven  against  Sense.  A  Cap  with 
Seven  Bells.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
an  Jntroduction,  by  J.  Churton 
Collins.  Crown  Svo,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, 8s. 

Herricks  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  Portrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  IBs. 


Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.6d.  each. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

Holmes(OliverWendell),Works 

by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. ;  another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

Holmes.  —  The  Science  of 
Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 


Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Cream  ol  the 
Comic  Annuals.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works   by: 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole : 
A  Noah's  Arkaeologi  ;al  Narrative. 
With  25  Illustratiotv  by  W.  Brun- 
TON  and  E.  C.  Ba  mes.  Square 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

A  Golden  Heart:  A  Novel.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  23. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 

morous  Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
gilt,  73.  6d. 

Home.— Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem. 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  HoRNE.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 
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Howell.— Conflicts  of  Capital 

and  Labour,  Historically  and  Eco- 
noraically  considered  :  Being  a  His- 
tory and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions 
of  Great  Britain,  showing  their  Origin, 
Progress,  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in 
their  Political,  Social,  Economical, 
and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  Geo«ge 
Howell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 

Hugo.  —  The     Hunchback    of 

Notre  Dame.  By  Victor  Hugo. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by  : 

Thornicpoft's  Model.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Self-Condemned.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  31s.  6d. 

ingelow. — Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Irving  (Henry). — The  Paradox 

of  Acting.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions, from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe 
sur  le  Comedien,"  by  Walter  Her- 
ries  Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by 
Henry  Irving.  Crown  8vo,  in  parch- 
ment ,j4s^6d^ 

Irving  (Washington),Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  each. 
Tales  of  a  Traveller. 
Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

James.— Confidence  :  A  Novel, 

By  Henry  James,  Jun.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  38.  6i.  ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trate cTboards.^S. 

Janvier.— Practical    Keramics 

for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s^ 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Each 

crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  or  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Con  naught.  

JefiFeries. — Nature  near  Lon- 
don. By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author 
of  "The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.*' 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 


Jennings    (H.  J.).— Curiosities 

ofCritlclsm.    By  Henry  J,  Jennings. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Jennings      (Hargrave).  —  The 

Rosicruclans:  Their  Rites  and  Mys- 
teries. With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient 
Fire  and  Serpent  Worshippers.  By 
Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illus- 
trations. A  New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by  : 

The  Garden  that    Paid    the    Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold.     Fcap.  Svo,  illus- 
trated cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Sd. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Jesse.— Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works 

by:  t) 

Finger  Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
200  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in- 
cluding the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Egps,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crowns  and  Coronations  :  A  Hi-story 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. With  about  150  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

[In  preparation. 


Jonson's   (Ben)    Works.     With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  183. ;  or  separately,  68.  per 
Volume.  *► 

Josephus,TheCompleteWork» 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Coa- 
taining  both  "  The  Antiquities  of  tkft 
Jews"  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  Svo,  with  52  IllnstratkMM 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  148. 
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Kavanagh.— The  Pearl  Foun- 
tain, and  other  Fairy  Stories,  By 
Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh.  With 
Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Movr  Smith. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Kempt.— Pencil    and    Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By 
Robert  Kempt.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

KIngsley   (Henry),  Novels   by: 

Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.. ; 
or  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Oakshott  Castle. 

Number  Seventeen. 

Lace  (Old   Point),  and  How  to 

Copy  and  Imitate  it.  By  Daisy 
Waterhouse  Hawkins.  With  17 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  6d. 


Lamb  (Charles): 

Mary  and  Charles  Lamb:  Their 
Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With 
Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's 
Portrait  of  the  Essayist,  Facsimiles 
of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First 
Editions  of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's 
Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  6i. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  a  Page  of  the  "Essay 
on  Roast  Pig.''  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  Complete  Edi- 
tion.   Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c. : 
The    Thousand    and    One    Nights: 

commonly  called,  in  England,  "  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 


Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c. :    " 

Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages: 

Studies  from  "The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights."  By  Edward  Wm. 
Lane,  Author  of  "The  Modern 
Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  Cr.  Svo, cloth  extra, 6s. 

Lares  and    Penates ;    or,  The 

Background  of    Life.    By  Florence 
Caddy.    Crown   Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by: 

The    Story  of   the    London    Parks. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  33.  6d. 
Clerical  Anecdotes.    Post  Svo,  cloth 

limp,  2s.  6d. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.    Post  Svo,  cloth 

limp,  2s.  6d. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.  Post  Svo,  cloth 

limp,  2s.  6d. 

L^ighTHenry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.    With  numerous 
;  Illusts.    Vom.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A  Town  Garland.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 
\  extra,  6s. 

i  Jeux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and  Edited 
I  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
j  limp  2s.  6d.  

i   Life  in  London  ;  or.  The  History 

I  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
1  shank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
!  the  Originals.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
I       7s.  6d. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Witch  Stories.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 

2s.  6d. 
The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cl«th  extra,  3s  6d  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
j       The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
I       The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  ? 
I        With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love  !  " 

i        lona  Steuart.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
' ^Shortly. 

Locks  and  Keys. — On  the  De- 
velopment and  Distribution  of  Primi- 
tive Locks  and  Keys.  By  Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers,  F.R.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  half  Rox- 
burghe,  16s. 
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Longfellow: 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 
Including  "  Outre  Mer,"  "  Hyper- 
ion," "Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood." 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by 
Valentine  Bromley.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illus- 
trations on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 


Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Henry    W.   Lucy.       Crown  8vo, 
^ cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experi- 
ences In  a.  By  A  Sane  Patient. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Lusiad     (The)     of    Camoens. 

Translated    into  English   Spenserian 

Verse    by    Robert    Ffrench    Duff. 

Demy  Svo,  with    Fourteen    full-page 

^I'lates,  cloth  boards,  18s._ 

McCartiiy  (Justin,  M.P.),Works 

by: 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
63.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,    i 
6s.  [Shorily.    I 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.  Four  | 
Vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  ! 
each.  [In  preparation. 

Crown  8vo,   cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote.  ! 


The   Comet   of   a   Season.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
Maid  of  Athens.      With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  Barnard.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  31s.  6d. [Shortly. 

McCarthy   (Justin   H.),  Works 

by: 
Serapion,  and  other  Poems.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland. 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Prr  - 

sent  Day.    Cr.  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


MacDonald     (George,     LL.D.), 

Works  by : 

The  Princess  and  Curdie.  With  11 
Illustrations  by  James  Allen.  Small 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Guttapercha  Willie,  the  Working 
Genius.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hughes.  Square  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  J.  E.  MiLLAis.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post; 
6vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ,.:; 


Macdonell. — Quaker  CousinS^i 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell..' 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  postj 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  '  • 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and! 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games.^ 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo,j 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  ■  -i 

Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The)' 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters; 
with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  ( 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by  :^| 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
tratlons  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid, 
Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid.  Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
10s.  6d. 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations by  T.  R.  Macquoid.  Square 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- ' 
tions  by  T.  R.  Mac3U0ID,  Engraved 
by  Swain.  Square  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
lOS.  6d. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories.' 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Lost  Rose,  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Mackay— Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones: Poems  of  the  End  of  Life. 
By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [/;»  thepress. 

Magicians   Own    Book  (The): 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls. 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Expferience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Magic  No  Mystery  :  Tricks  with 

Cards,  Dice,  Balls.  &c.,  with  fully 
descriptive  Directions;  the  Art  of 
Secret  Writing  ;  Training  of  Perform- 
ing Animals,  &c.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6(1. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  leet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
Price  5s. 

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic  ;  or,  Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  : 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or.  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Poems.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, 8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living  ?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  e.vtra,  63. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Apthup  :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Marlowe's    Works.      Including 

his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra   js.  6d.  each  ;  or, 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Open  !  Sesame ! 
Written  in  Fire. 


Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Wopks  of  Mapk  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Anthor.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Adventupes  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
With  100  Illustrations.  Small  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
illust  rated  boards,  2s. 

An  Idle  Excupsion,and  other  Sketches. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  and  the  Paupep.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Innocents  Abpoad  ;  or.  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress  :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker 
City's  "  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
ICuiope  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
234  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  73.  6d.  Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  title  of"  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure 
Trip  "),  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

A  Tpamp  AbPoad.  With  314  Illustra- 
tions.   Orown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.  With  about 
300  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 


Masslngers  Plays.     From  the 

Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henrv  Mayhew.  Witii 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  \  olume. 
A  Journey  Round    My  Room.      By 

Xavier    de    Maistre.      Translated 

by  Henry  Attwell. 
Latter-Day    Lyrics.      Edited   by  \V. 

Davenport  Adams. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.     Selected  by 

W.  D.wenport  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 

from  iSoo  to  1S70.     Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Balzac's   "Comedie  Humaine"and 

its  Author.      With  Translations  by 

H.  H.  Walker. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 

Abridgment  of   "  Burton's  Anatomy 

of  Melancholy." 
Gastronomy    as    a    Fine    Art.      By 

Brillat-Savarin. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued— 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 

1  he  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  '  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea —  Charity  —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W,  S.  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged—  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  ot  Penzance. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.    | 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     II- 
-    lustrated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil    and     Palette.       By    Robert    . 
Kempt. 

Clerical  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Lar-    : 

WOOD. 

Fopensic  Anecdotes;  or.  Humour  and 

Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 

Law.     By  Jac®b  Larwood. 
Theatrical    Anecdotes.      By   Jacob 

Larwood. 
Carols  of  Cockayne.     By  Henry  S. 

Leigh. 
Jeux  dEsprit     Edited  by  Henry  S. 

Leigh. 
True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lvnn  Linton. 
Pastimes  and  Players.     By  Robert 

Macgregor. 
The    New    Paul    and   Virginia.      By 

W.  H.  Mallock.  ; 

The  New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mal-    > 

LOCK, 

Muses    of    Mayfair.     Edited  by    H.    | 
Cholmondeley-Pennell,  j 

Thoreau  :    His  Life  and  Aims.      By    1 
H.  A.  Page. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennell.  I 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley,    j 

More  Puniana.    By  the  Hon,  Hugh 
*^     Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca, 


Mayfair  Library,  continued — 
By  Stream  and  Sea.      By   William 

Senior. 
Old    Stories    Retold.      By  Walter 

Thornbury. 
Leaves   from    a   Naturalist's   Note- 

Book.     By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Medicine,  Family.— One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London.  Crown  8vo, 
Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  [fn  the  press. 

Merry  Circle  (The) :  A  Book  of 
New  Intellectual  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments. By  Clara  Bellew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 


Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Touch  and  Go.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Mr.  Dorillion.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Miller.  —  Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  By  Mrs. 
F.  Fenwick  Miller.  Small  Svo,  cloth 
Hmp^2s.  6d.  

Mi Iton  (J .L.)7 Works  by  : 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    A  Concise 

Set  oi  Rules  for  the  Management  ot 

the  Skin ;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 

Wines,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  Small  Svo, 

Is.  ;  cloth  extra.  Is.  6d. 
The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Small  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 
The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

to  Diseases  of  the  Skin.     Small  Svo, 

Is. ;  cloth  extra.  Is.  6d. 


Moncrieff.  —  The  Abdication  ; 

or,  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff. 
With  Seven  Etchings  byJoHN  Pettie, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirter,  A.R.A.,  Colin  Hunter, 
R.  Macbeth,  and  Tom  Graham.  Large 
4to,  bound  in  buckram,  21s. 

Murray   (D.   Christie),  Novels 

by: 
A  Life's  Atonement.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra.  3s.  6d. ;   post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  23.  ' 

Josephs  Coat.    With  Illustrations  by 

F.  Barnard.  Crown  Svo,  clcth  extra, 

3s.  6d. 
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D.  C.  Murray's  Novexs,  continued— 
Coals  of  Fire.    With  Illustrations  by 

Arthur  Hopkins  and  others.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
A  Model   Father,  and  other  Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
'k'ai  Strange :  A  Story  of  the  Primrose 

Way.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. 
Hearts.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  Svo,  31s.  6d. 
3y  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.   Two  Vols., 

post  Svo,  123. 
The  Way  of  the  World.   Three  Vols., 

crown  Svo,  3l3.  6d. [Shortly. 

North  Italian  Folk.  By  Mrs. 
CoMYNS  Carr.  Illustrated  by  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Square  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  73.  6d. 

Number  Nip  (Stories   about), 

the  Spirit  of  the  Giant  Mountains. 
Retold  for  Children  by  Walter 
Grahame.  With  Illustrations  by  J. 
MoYR  Smith.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra',  5b. 


Oliphant.  —  Whlteladles :    A 

Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Hopkins  and  Henry  Woods.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O'Reilly.— Phoebe'3   Fortunes  : 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O  Shaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works   ' 

by: 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  7s.  6d. 
Music  and  Moonlight.      Fcap.  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Lays  of  France.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  10s.  6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  Svo,  j 
cloth  extra,  5s.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illus-  j 
trated  boards,  2s.  each.  | 

Held  in  Bondage.  j 

Strath  more.  ' 

Chandos.  ! 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pascarel. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 


Ouida's  Novels,  continued- 
Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune. 


In  Maremma.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  5s. 

Bimbi  :  Stories  for  Children.  Square 
Svo,  cloth  gilt,  cinnamon  edges,7s.6d. 

Wanda:  A  Novel.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  31s.  6d. 

The  Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos  of 
Ouida.  Selected  from  her  Works, 
by  F.  Sydney  Morris.  Small 
cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  [In  the  press. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims:  A  Study. 
With  a  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way  :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Paul  Ferroll : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll :  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  His  Wife. 

Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Each  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  or 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Walter's  Word. 
Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A  Confidential  Agent 
Some  Private  View*, 
From  Exile. 
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James  Payn's  Novels,  continued- 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. each. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance 
Cecil's  Tryst. 
The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Like  Father,  LH<e  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.  each. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.    With  lUus- 

tratioHS  by  W.  Small. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit:  A  Memory. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works    by :    Post  8vo,  cloth    limp, 

2s.  6d.  each. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.   With  Illustrations. 
The  Muses  of    Mayfair.       Vers  de 

Societe,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 

C.  Pennell. 

Pirkis. — Trooping  with  Crows : 

A  Story.  By  Catherine  Pirkis.  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Planche  (J.    R.),  Works  by: 

The   Cyclopaedia  of  Costume  ;    or, 

A  Dictionary  of  Dress— Regal,  Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and  Military — from 
the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Includ- 
ing Notices  of  Contemporaneous 
Fashions  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
General  History  of  the  Costumes  of 
the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  410,  half  morocco, 
profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
£7  78.  The  Volumes  may  also  be 
had  separately  (each  complete  in 
itself)  at  £3  13s.  6d.  each  :  Vol.  I. 
The  Dictionary.  Vol.  II.  A  Gen- 
eral History  of  Costume  in 
Europe. 


Planche's  Works,  continued — 
The  Pursuivant  of  Arms ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 
Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Play-time  :  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Babyland.  By  Edward  Stanford. 
Large  4to,  handsomely  printed  in 
Colours,  5s.  [Shortly . 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  10s.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Com- 
plete in  One  Volume.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s. 

Price  (E.G.),  Novels  by: 
Valentina:  A  Sketch.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  Hal  Ludlow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Foreigners.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  31s.  6d.  [Shortly. 

Proctor  (Richd.  A.),  Works  by: 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illus- 
trations. Small  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  4s.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Rough  Ways  made  Smooth :  A 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  6s. 
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R.  A.  Proctor's  Works,  continued— 

Our  Place  among  Infinities:  A  Series 
of  Essays  contrasting  our  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Time  with  the 
Infinities  Around  us.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  63. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven  :  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Firmament.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  6d. 

Tiie  Great  Pyramid  :  Observatory, 
Tomb,  and  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

iVlysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Pyrotechnist's  Treasury  (The); 

or.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
4s.  6d. 

Rabelais"     Works.       Faithfully 

Translated  from  the  Fx-ench,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  Gustave 
DoRE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson.— Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  a  beautifully  executed  Chart  of 
Spectra,  7s.  6d. 

Reader's   Handbook   (The)   of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Third  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Crown  Svo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 


Reade  (Charles,  D.C.L.),  Novels 

by.  Each  post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  or  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra.  Illustrated,  3s.  6d. 

Peg  Woffington.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
Fildes,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Paterson. 


Charles  Reade's  Novels,  continued— 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief ;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  James  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love"  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illustrated 
by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and 
Charles  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Cash.  Illustrated  by  F.  W. 
Lawson. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
FiLDES,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.  Illustrated  by  George 
Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Illus- 
trated by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W, 
Cooper. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Illustrated 
by  Helen  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes, 
A.R.A  ,  Charles  Green,  and  Henry 
Woods,  A.R.A. 

A  Simpleton.  Illustrated  by  Kate 
Crauford. 

A  Woman-Hater.  Illustrated  by 
Thos,  Coulderv. 

Readiana.  With  a  Steel  Plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade. 

A  New  Collection  of  Stories.  In 
Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.   [Preparing. 

Richardson.  —  A    Ministry   of 

Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

R  iddeTlTlVl  rsTj  .^^)7n  ovels~by : 

Her  Mother's  Darling.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party, 
and  other  Stories.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 
Our  Old  CountryTowns.   By  Alfred 
Rimmer.     With  over  50  Illustrations 
by  the   Author.     Square   Svo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  lOs.  6d. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 
By  Alfred  Rimmer.    With  50  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author.     Square  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 
38  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 
and  C.  A.  Vanderhoof.    Square  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d. 
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Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Women    are    Strange.      Crown  &vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
The  Hands  of  Justice.   Three  Vols., 

crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Robinson.— The   Poets'   Birds. 

By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of  "  Noah's 
Ark,"  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe  :  A  beautiful 
reproduction  of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  loo 
Large-Paper  copies,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  India  proofs  of  the 
Illustrations,  price  363.  [In  preparation. 

Rochefoucauld  s  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.    With  Notes,  and 
an    Introductory    Essay    by    Sainte-    ! 
Beuve.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  j 

Roll  of  Battle~Abbey,  The  ;  or,    | 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who    I 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil-    ' 
Ham  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.     With   the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold     i 
and    Colours.      Handsomely  printed, 
price  5s. 

Ross — Behind  a  BrassKnocker: 

Some  Grim  Realities  in  Picture  and 
Prose.  By  Fred.  Barnard  and  C.  H. 
Ross.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
30  full-page  Drawings,  lOs.  6d. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Sala— Gaslight  alid^yllght^ 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Sanson.— Seven    Generations   ! 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  ot  the  . 
Sanson  Family  (1668  to  1847).  Edited  | 
by  Henry  Sanson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  i 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  or 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each.        j 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 


Science  Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  and  Gossip 
for  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.  Monthly,  price  4d ;  Annual 
Subscription  5s.  (including  Postage). 
Vols.  I.  to  XIV.  may  be  had 
at  7s.  6d.  each;  and  Vol?.  XV.  to 
XVIII.  (1882),  at  5s.  each.  Among  the 
subjects  included  in  its  pages  will  be 
found  :  Aquaria,  Bee.s,  Beetles,  Birds, 
Butterflies,  Ferns,  Fish,  Flies,  Fossils, 
Fungi,  Geology,  Lichens,  Microscopes, 
Mosses,  Moths,  Reptiles,  Seaweeds, 
SpiderS;  Telescopes,  Wild  Flowers, 
Worms,  &c. 


Scott  (Sir  Walter).— The  Lady 

of  the  Lake.  With  120  tine  Illustra- 
tions. Small  4to,  pine-wood  binding, 
16s. 


'•  Secret  Out  '  Series,  The  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely 
Illustrated,  4s.  6d.  each. 
The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ;  with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "  White 
Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer.  300 
Engravings. 

The   Pyrotechnist's   Treasury;    or. 

Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks 
By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing :  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts, Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades.  By  Frank  IBkllew. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  DifBcult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle:  A  Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements 
By  Clara  Bellew.    Many  lUusts. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.   200  Illustrations. 

Magic  No  Mystery:  Tricks  with 
Cards,  Dice,  Balls,  &c.,  with  fully 
descriptive  Directions;  the  An  of 
Secret  Writing ;  Training  of  Per- 
forming Animals,  &:c.  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 

Senior  (William),  Works  by  : 

Travel  and  Trout  in  the  Antipodes. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  8vo,  clot 

limp,  2s.  6d. 
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Shakespeare:  - •  - 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.-^MR. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed,  Blount.  1623.— A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremelyrare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  tacsimile  of  Droeshout's 
.  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  MoYR  Smith.  Crown  4to,  cloth 
gilt,  6s. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Being  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
speare, the  compositions  ranging 
from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffe. 
4to,  half-Rosburghe,  7s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 


Shelley's  Complete  Works,  in 

Four  Vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8s.  ; 
or  separately,  2s.  each.  Vol.  I.  con- 
tains his  Early  Poems,  Queen  Mab, 
&c.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Leigh 
Hunt;  Vol.  II.,  his  Later  Poems, 
Laon  and  Cythua,  &c. ;  Vol.  III., 
Posthumous  Poems.the  Shelley  Papers, 
&c.  ;  Vol.  IV.,  his  Prose  Works,  in- 
cluding A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zas- 
trozzi,  St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

Sheridan's   Complete   Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including 
his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed  froni 
the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page 
Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men. 

V,  With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"  Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of 
Sidney,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crow^n 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

Signboards:  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
Hotten.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  100  Illustrations,  7s.  6d- 

Sketch  ley. — A   Match    in    the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchley.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Slang  Dictionary,  The :  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by  : 

The  Prince  of  Argolis:  AStoryoftue 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Moyr 
Smith.  Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 
130  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  Collected  and 
Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  Il- 
lustrated, 6s. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch  : 
A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Dal- 
dorne.  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr 
Smith.     Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

out h- West,  The  New  :  Travel- 
ling Sketches  from  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
By  Ernst  von  Hesse- Wartegg. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  3  Maps. 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  14s.      {In  preparation. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 

ology :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of 
the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils, 
and  the  Powers  possessed  by  Them. 
By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  LL.B. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Speight.  —  The   Mysteries    of 

Heron  Dyke.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Spenser  for  Children.     By  M. 

H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  witb 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
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Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess;  Together  with  an  Analysis     ' 
of  the   Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games,     by  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited   by  Robert  B.  Wormald.     A 
New  Edition,  small  crown  8vo,  cloth     | 
extra,  5s. | 

Stedman.  —  Victorian    Poets: 

Critical  Essays.  By  Edmund  Cla- 
rence Stedman.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  9s. 

Sterndale.—TJieAfgiian  Knife: 

ANovel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Stevenson  (R.Louis),Works  by : 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
New    Arabian    Nights.       New    and 

Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth    i 

extra,  68. 


Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 

and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels."    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


St.  John. — A  Levantine  Fami'y. 

By  Bayle  St.  John.  Post  Evo,  ii.  s- 
trated  boards,  2s.  ^. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by 
Wallis  Mackay.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

St.  Pierre" — Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  Ber- 
sARDiN  de  St.  Pierre.  Edited,  with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Strahan. — Twenty  Years  of  a 

Publisher's  Life.  By  Alexander 
Strahan.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
with  numerous  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations, 24s.  [In  preparation. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Pro- 
cessions, Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  With  140  Illus- 
trations. Edited  by  William  Hone. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Suburban      Homes     (The)     of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
House  Accommodation.  With  a  Map 
of  Suburban  London.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Swinburne       (Algernon       C), 

Works  by: 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond. 

Fcap.  Svo,  53. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  Svo,  68. 
Chastelard.    A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo, 

73. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    First  Series. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9s.    Also  in  crown  Svo, 

at  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9s.    Also  in  crown  Svo,  at 

same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.    Svo, 

Is. 
William    Blake:     A    Critical    Essay. 

With  Facsimile  Paintings.       Demy 

Svo,  16s. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown   Svo, 

10s.  6d. 
Bothwell:    A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo, 

123.  6d. 
George  Chapman:  An  Essay.  Crown 

Svo,  78. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  Svo, 

6S. 
Essays    and    Studies.      Crown  Svo, 

12s. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo, 

6s. 
Note  of  an   English  Republican  on 

the  Muscovite  Crusade.    Svo,  Is. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crowa 

Svo,  6s. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.       Crown 

Svo,  8s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
Studies  in  Song.    Crown  Svo,  7s. 
Mary   Stuart :    A  Tragedy.      Crown 

Svo,  8s. 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,   and    other 

Poems.     Crown  Svo,  93. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.    Small  4to, 

cloth  extra,  8s. 


Syntax  s   (Dr.)   Three   Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
HoTTEN.  Medium  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 
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Taine's     History     of     English 

Literatune.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Lapn.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
in  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  ploth  er^tra, 
15s. 


Taylor's  (Bayard)   CMversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  BtJdesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  

Taylors       (Tom)       Historical 

Dramas:  "  Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown," 
•'The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "  Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and 
Passion.''  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

>"  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately, at  Is.  each. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  e  very-day  readino'.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
^.  6cL 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels   by: 

£ach  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  or 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Cressida. 
Proud  Maisie. 
The  Violin-Player. 

Thomson  sSeasons  and  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


Thornbiiry     (Waiter),     Works 

by: 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  in 
Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's 
Original  Drawings.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.    Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.     Post  Svo, 
iliiistra'.ed  boards,  2s.  .  . 


Timbs  (John),  Works  by 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

,  English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 

'  Fanatic    Missions,   Strange     Sights 

and      Sporting      Scenes,    Eccentric 

;  Artists,    Theatrical    Folks,    Men   of 

Letters,  &c.  With  nearly  50  Illusts. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

I  Torrens.    —    The      Marquees 

I        Wellesley,  Architect   of  Empire.     An 

Historic    Portrait.      By    W.    M.   Tor- 

I       RENS,  M.P.   Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

I  Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

The  Way  We  Live  Now.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

The  American  Senator.     Crown  Svo, 
clotk  extra,  3s.  6d  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
I  trated  boards,  2s. 

I  Kept  in  the  Dark.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  J.  E.  MiLLAis,  R.A.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Frau  Frohmann,  &c.  With  Fronris- 
piece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Marion  Fay.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  33.  6d. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

The  Land  Leaguers.  Three  Vols., 
crown  Svo,  31s.  6d.  [Shortly. 


Trollope  (T.  A.). — Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

What  She  Came  Through.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra.  33.  6i.  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Bride's  Pass.      With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.   MacNab.     Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  Henry  Van  Laun. 
Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo, 
cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Villarl.  —  A    Double    Bond-    A 

Story.  By  Linda  Villari.  Fcap. 
Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
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Walcott.— Church   Work   and 

Life  in  English  Minsters;  and  the 
English  Student's  Monasticon.  By  the 
Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Map  and  Ground-Plans,  14s. 

Walford  (Edw.,  M.A.),Worksby: 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Containing  Notices  of 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  dis- 
tinguished Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  their 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  The  Twenty-third  Annual  Edi- 
tion, for  18S3,  cloth,  full  gilt,  50s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1883).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetieal  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1883). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of 
theBaronetsof  the  United  Kingdom, 
Short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
cloth,  Is.     Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1883).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
clcth,  Is.     Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  House  of  Commons 
(1883).  Containing  a  List  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  British  Parliament, 
their  Town  and  Country  Addresses, 
&c.  32mo,  cloth.  Is.  Published 
annually. 

The  Complete  Peerage,  Baronet 
age,  Knightage,  and  House  of 
Commons  (1883).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
5s.    Published  annually. 

Haunted    London.  By    Walter 

Thornbury.  Edited  by  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.  With  Illustrations 
by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Walton  and Cotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or.  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  78. 6d. 


V\/andereps  Library,  The: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia;  or.  Life 
among  the  Ostrich  Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm,    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Bovle. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Bovle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  RoBT.  Criikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.     By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low  Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hes$e-War- 
TEGG.     With  22  Illustration9 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindlev. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns, Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illus- 
trations. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  By  E.  P. 
Kingston.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larv.ood.     With  lUusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.     Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family 
(1688  to  1847).  Edited  by  Henry 
Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard.    Illust.  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warrants,  Sec.  :— 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  2s. 
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Warrants,  &c.,  continued— 
Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.   Price  2s. 

Magna  Charta.  An  Exact  Facsimile 
of  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
Price  53. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  JSIormandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.     Price  5s. 


Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain  ;  or,  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  HoDDER  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  6(i. 

Whistler  v.   Ruskin  :     Art  and 

Art  Critics.  By  J.  A.  Macneill 
Whistler.  Seventh  Edition,  square 
8vo,  Is. 

White's     Natural    History    of 

Sel borne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thom.\s  Brown,  F.L.S.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

Wilson  (Dp.  Andrew,   F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 
Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  '  Theories  of  Development. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Tinte  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Second  Ed  tion.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 


I  Williams  (W.Mattleu.F.RA.S.). 

Works  by : 

Science  In  Short  Chapters.  Crown 
I  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations, 
23.  6d. 

Wilson  (C.E.).— Persian  Wit  and 

Humour:  Being  the  Sixth  Book  of 
the  Baharistan  of  Jami,  Translated 
for  the  first  time  from  the  Original 
Persian  into  English  Prose  and  Verse. 
With  Notes  by  C.  E.  Wilson,  M.R.  A.S., 
Assistant  Librarian  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts.  Crown  8vo,  parchment  bind- 
ing, 4s. 

WinterTjTsT),  Stories  by : 

Cavalry  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

3s.6d. 
Regimental  Legends.      Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 


Wood.— Sabina:  A  Novel.     By 

Lady  Wood.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  « 

Words,    Facts,  and    Phrases: 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  half-bound, 
12s.  6d. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by: 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23,  each. 
Castaway. 
The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 
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NOVELS  BY  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

NEW  NOVELS  at  every  Library. 


All  in  a  Garden  Fair.  By  Walter 
Besant.    Tbree  Vols.  [Shortly. 

Annan  Water.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

Heart  and  Science:  A  Story  of  the 
Present  Day.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 
Three  Vols. 

Port  Salvation ;  or,  The  Evangelist. 
By  Alphonse  Daudet.  Translated 
by  C.  Harry  Meltzer.  Two  Vols., 
post  8vo,  12s. 

Circe's  Lovers.  By  J.  Leith  Der- 
went.    Three  Vols. 

Of  High  Degree.  By  Charles  Gibbon, 
Author  ot  "Robin  Gray,"  "The 
Golden  Shaft,"  &c.    Three  Vols. 

Fancy-Free.  &c.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

Fortune's  Fool.  By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne.   Three  Vols.  ^Shortly. 

Self-Condemned.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hunt.    Three  Vols. 

lone  Steuart.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

The  Way  of  the  World.  By  D.  Chris- 
tie Murray.  Three  Vols.    [Shortly, 


Maid  of  Athens.  By  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, M.P.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  F.  Barnard.  Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

Hearts.  By  David  Christie  Murray. 
Three  Vols. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  By  David 
Christie  Murray.  Two  Vols.,  post 
8vo,  12s. 

Wanda.  By  Ouida.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

The  Foreigners.  By  E.  C.  Price. 
Three  \'ois.  \_Shortly. 

A  New  Collection  of  Stories  by 
Charles  Reade  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion, in  Three  Vols. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  By  F.  W. 
Robinson.    Three  Vols.  g, 

Behind  a  Brass  Knocker:  Some  Grim 
Realities  in  Picture  and  Prose.  By 
Fred  Barnard  and  C.  H.  Ross. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  30  full- 
page  Drawings,  10s.  6d. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family.  By  An- 
thony Trollope.    Three  Vols. 

The  Land  Leaguers.  By  Anthony 
Trollope.      Three  Vols.    [Shortly. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 


Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors, 
crown  8vo,  cloth 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 
BY   W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Ceiia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY    WALTER   BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 


Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child   of  Nature. 
I        God  and  the  Man. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMEROiJ. 
Deceivers  Ever. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina.  Miss  or  Mrs  ? 

Basil.  New  Magdalen. 

Hide  and  Seek.  The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Dead  Secret.    The  Law  and  the 
Queen  of  Hearts.    ,      Lady. 
My  Miscellanies.    ,  TheTwo Destinies 
Woman  in  White.     Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Moonstone.       The  Fallen  Leaves 
Man  and  Wife.  JezebelsDaughter 

Poor  Miss  Finch.    I  The   Black  Robe. 
BY  DUTTON    COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY    WILLIAM   CYPLES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  y.  LEITH   DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

Archie  LoveM. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

Olympia.  |      Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

In  Love  and  War. 

What  will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King. 

In   Honour  Bound. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

A  Heart's  Problem. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
^  Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Dust. 

BY  SHI   '^-    HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jun. 
Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
\        The  Queen  of  Connaught. 
j        The  Dark  Colleen. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Leam  DundaS. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  .^ 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love  :  ' 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Linley  Rochford.    |    A  Fair  Saxon. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

BY  GEORGE   MACDONALD,  LL.D. 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon. 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE    S.  MACQUOID. 
Lost  Rose.  I      The  Evil  Eye. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  !  Sesame  !     |      Written  in  Fire 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.  |     Coals  of  Fire. 
A  Model  Father. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  contintted— 

BY  JAMES  PAYS'. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-     High  Spirits. 


Under  One  Roof. 
Carlyons  Year. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 
From  Exile. 
A    Grape   from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit :  A  Memory. 
PRICE. 


berd. 
Best  of  Husbands 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walters  Word. 
What  He  Cost  Her 
Less    Black    than 

Were  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 

BY   E.   C. 

Vaientina. 
BY  CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Hard  Cash.  |       Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir.   |  A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman  Hater.  |   Readiana. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Her  Mothers   Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden-Party. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  V/aterman. 
One  Against  the  V/orld. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY    T.    IV.   SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  |  Cressida. 
The  Violin  Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion   Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  SARAH   TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Brides  Pass. 

BY  J.  S.   WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 


CHEAP    EDITIONS    OF    POPULAR    NOVELS. 

Po^  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

tWiLKiE  Collins's  Novels  and  Besant  and  Rice's  Novels  may  also  be  had  in 
cloth  limp  at  2s.  6d.    See,  too,  the  Piccadilly  Novels,  for  Library  Editions.'] 


BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |     Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 
BY   \V.  BESANT  &  JAMES    RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 


By  Besant  and  Rice— continued . 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By   Celias  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema, 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.      |      Savage  Life. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Flip. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.   ALLSTON   COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY   WILKIE    COLLINS. 
Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 
The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted   Hotel. 
The  Fallen   Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 

BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 
Frances. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  y.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued"* 
BY   CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz. 
The  Pickwick  Papers. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 
A  Point  of  Honour. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  M.  BET  HAM -EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.   E.   FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 
Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World  Say? 
In  Honour  Bound. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
In  Pastures  Green. 

BY   WILLIAM  GILBERT, 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke. 

BY  yAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY, 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY   THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
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/HEAP  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Juii. 
Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle. 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E:  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
/The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love!" 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.f. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Oonna  Quixote. 

BY  GEORGE   MACDONALD. 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon. 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  )      Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 

Open  1   Sesame  ! 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

A  Little  Stepson. 

Fighting  the  Air. 

Written  in  Fire. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       |      Mr.  Dorillion. 
BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

A  Model  Father. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 
BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 

Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 

Library  Editions  of  Ouida's  Novels 
may  be  had  in  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  at 
5s.  each. 

Held  in  Bondage.      Pascarel. 
Strathmore.  |  TwoLittleWooden 

Chandos.  i      Shoes. 

Under  Two  Flags.    Signa. 
Idaiia.  ;  In  a  V/interCity. 

Cecil     Castle  |  Ariadne. 

maine.  I  Friendship. 

Tricotrin.  ■  Moths. 

Puck.  ]  Pipistrello. 

Folle  Farine.  A    Village   Com- 

ADogof  Flanders.  .      mune. 
BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-    Gwenfloline's  Hap- 

berd.  vest. 

A     Perfect    Trea-     Like   Father,  Like 

sure.  Son. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.    A    Marine    Resi- 
Murphy's  Master.        dence. 
A  County  Family.     Married    Beneatl? 
At  Her  Mercy.  ,,    ,'"';^, 

A  Woman's  Ven-       J^";^  ^bbey 

geance.  ^^t    Wooed,    but 

^  Won. 

Cecil's  Tryst.  ^gOO  Reward. 

ClyffardsofClyffe     Less    Black    than 
The  FamilyScape-        We're  Painted. 

grace.  gy  ppoxy. 

Foster  Brothers.      ^^^3^  Qne  Roof. 
Found  Dead.  ^igh  Spirits. 

Best  of  Husbands  carlyon's  Year. 
Walter's  Word.  ,  ^  confidential 
Halves.  |      Agent. 

Fallen  Fortunes.     ,  Some     Private 
What  He  C»st  Her        Views. 
HumorousStories    From  Exile. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 

BY  T.  ADO  LP  II  US  TROLLOPE. 

Valentiha. 

Dianond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  CHARLES READE. 

-       BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to    Mend. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Hard  Cash. 

The  American  Senator. 

Peg  WofRngton. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

An  Idle  Excursion. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

Foul  Play. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 

What  She  Came  Through. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

Sabina. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Help. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

A  Simpleton. 

Castaway. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

The  Forlorn  Hope. 

Readiana. 

Land  at  Last. 

BY  MRS.  RIDDEL L. 

ANONYMOUS 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

Paul  Ferrol!. 

BY  BAYLE  ST.  jOHX. 

Why  Paul  Ferrol  1  Killed  his  Wife. 

A  Levantine  Family. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SAL  A. 

Fcap.  S%'o,  picture  covers,  Is.  each. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.  By  Bret 
Harte. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Bret  Harte, 

One  Againa±  the  World. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  By 

Guy  Waterman. 

Julian  Hawthorne. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

Kathleen    Mavourneen.    By  Author 

1  he  Two  Dreamers. 

of  "  That  Lass  0'  Lowrie's." 

Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

"That  Lasso'  Lowrie's." 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

Pretty    Polly    Pemberton.      By  the 

Author  of  "  That  Lass  0'  Lowrie's." 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

Trooping    with    Crows.       By    Mrs. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

Pirkis. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leonard 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

Graham. 

A  Double  Bond.     By  Linda  Villari. 

BY  BERTHA   THOMAS. 

Esther's  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 

Cressida.            |     Proud  Maisie 

The  Garden  that    Paid  the  Rent. 

The  Violin-Player. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 

J.   OGDEN  AND   CO.,   PRINTERS,   1^2,   ST.  JOHN   STREET,  B.C. 
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